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“it is the duty 
of the artist 
to look at old things until 


he sees in them a new 
significance 


Tuat is what the Magazine Repeating Razor Company looked 
for in the razor—and found. They studied every modern make. 
They gleaned the good points of each. In their audit of shaving 
needs they analyzed the elements of time, economy, comfort and 
average manual skill. 

Out of this came a blade keen as Damascus, a holder of 
pleasing balance, and the ultimate convenience—a magazine of 
blades from which a new blade is substituted for the old one as 
easily as one operates an automatic rifle. 

To us was given the responsibility of perfecting an advertis- 
ing presentation. With the new Schick we discovered one is 
bound to shave correctly. It puts in the amateur’s hand the skill 
of the master barber—the ultimate shaving angle—no hoeing, 
no pulling, no scrape. The blade changed in a second without 
taking the razor apart — inexpensive blades to be discarded 
without honing, or stropping. Nothing to do but shave. The 
new Schick furnished its own advertising story. 


N.W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE : PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisce 
Detroit London, England 
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areas near them. Don’t sto 
here—remember this is a stor 
and a half. 
BIG? Acropo.is is so bij 
you could lose a dozen of t 
largest cities within its bow 
daries. 
POPULOUS? It _ has ‘ 
* ST 
population of only 45,000,0 eri 
people—on/y, get that! nevitab 
HAS IT BUYIN@i | 
POWER ?—has it! Take 
look at bank deposits—inco 
tax figures—as applied 
Acropouis. They will stagg¢ 
you. 


AND AGropotis farmers can an 


will buy your product if ya 


A a4 A § Kk tell them about it. 
Why not tell your story # 


AGROPOLIS farmers in pape 

HIS isn’t just a story— that AGROPOLIs reads—t 
it’s a story and a half— _ eight non-duplicating Standa 
almost two stories. Farm Papers?—They reach t 
It’s about Acropotis—those cream of this extensive mark 
sections of the United States —2,000,000 prosperous far 
which contain the prosperous homes—homes that need yo 
farms and small town trading product—homes that can buy | 














Indi vic 
Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local—Biitioy, to 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! letely. 

The Nebraska Farmer The Progressive Farmer Mions, | 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead Hoard’s Dairyman abit of 

Prairie Farmer Breeder’s Gazette attrac 
The < ~ oe Stock & Home, The American Agriculturist 

St. Pauw 
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One order—one billing rment ; 
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Freshen Up Your Product 


The Modern Business Picture Is All a Question of Markets—Nothing 
Can Do More to Increase Marketability Than a New Leader 
or a New Talking Point for an Old Product 


By Roy Dickinson 


A STUDY of the present indus- ment, mentioned the need of a new 
trial picture as a whole seems executive in industry, forced by the 
nevitably to get down to a study keen and pressing competition. He 
§ markets. In every period of calls this man a profit engineer and 
business when goods are harder to in a complete study of production 
| than in boom times, a new’ financing and merchandising he 
hiking point uncovers purchasing says: “Whether we make cigars or 
wer. The salesman who went to pianos we do so with reference to 
own when the three largest fac- a definite market of some sort, 
ries were shut down and was’ whether fancied or real. It must 
pid there was no chance to sell be obvious that markets become 
oods exemplifies this point. He the keystone of the industrial 
id to his informer, “But the fire- structure.” 
men aren’t out of work, are they, Markets are and always have 
bor the policemen?” Then he pro- been the keystone of the industrial 
ed to sell portable phonographs,* structure of the country, and the 
hich happened to be his line, to keystone of the profits of an in- 
ire houses and police stations. dividual enterprise. Business, to 
The Schoolmaster wrote recently continue on the up-trend over the 
i the rug dealer who sold ex- years, must distribute purchasing 
nsive rugs by an unusual window power as well as _ merchandise. 
lisplay and advertising idea at a Purchasing power in the form of 
ime when everyone was willing to good wages paid, because the com- 
ll him that not a rug could be pany knows where its markets are 
Id in the little manufacturing and what the people in them are 
pwn which was having hard times. willing to buy if they are told 
Individuals never lose their am- about it. 
ition to live more fully and com- ‘ 
letely. No matter what the con- News as a Stimulator 
tions, purchasing power has a Nothing stimulates any market 
abit of showing its head when it so much as news. A better finish 
attracted by a new idea well on a fountain pen, a new color 
resented. range in hosiery, a new kitchen 
So while many advisers are tell- stove designed by a sculptor, more 
ig industry to clean-up, re-equip beauty, more quality in any prod- 
nd spend money for general bet- uct always uncover new purchas- 
tment and replacement, I think ing power. It is time, therefore, to 
ata more complete study of mar- inquire whether many a business 
acts would be just as much to the could not look with profit into the 
int, if not a little more so. question of substituting a new ad- 
C. E. Knoeppel, noted industrial vertising leader for its line, or of 
i in a recent article in giving its old leader a new talking 
and Industrial Manage- point. Many business executives 
Table of Contents on page 190 
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have learned that volume of goods 
produced is not the final answer 
to the question of cost and profit. 
They have realized that nothing 
enthuses a sales force so much as 
a new talking point to work with, 
a new talking point made vocal by 
consistent and adequate advertising 
in markets with profitable potential- 
ities. 

The successful driver of the 
modern business engine has to keep 
his eye on the road ahead all the 
time as he regulates the speed of 
his engine. There are plenty of 


signals to guide him if he will 
keep his eyes wide open. 
* . * 


What has happened in America 
in the last ten years, in spite of all 
the jokes thrown our way by 
European observers, is that a great 
people decided that its economic 
future lay mainly in its own hands. 
The American working man does 
not intend to give up his radio set, 
his automobile, his modern bath- 
room. He knows that, given good 
marketing management, his produc- 
tive capacity entitles him to a good 
scale of living. 

The manufacturer, on his part, 
while many have given the idea 
only lip service, has come to real- 
ize that the consumer really is the 
mainspring of national prosperity, 
that mass production cannot go on 
without mass purchasing power 
which is a continuation of a high 
wage scale. 

This, translated into advertising 
language, means that many a con- 
cern needs a new advertising leader. 
Here is a New England manu- 
facturing concern which has been 
making heavy wool underwear for 
more than fifty years. It has 
never had any idea during this 
time that the demand for heavy 
wool underwear would give out any 
more than it could conceive that 
John D. Rockefeller would come to 
an end of his dimes. Each year 
this concern has been advertis- 
ing heavy wool underwear. But 
steam-heated flats, closed automo- 
biles, closed glass platforms for 
motormen, warm chauffeurs inside 
heated cars, and many other funda- 
mental changes in our national life, 
have made heavy wool underwear 
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for men a_ sinking commodity 
Each year the firm has advertise 
in just about the same manner a 
it did the year before and in th 
same amount. This year, I under 
stand, it has cancelled its advertis 
ing appropriation. 

A young married woman wal 
into Best’s store on Fifth Aven 
She may be the niece of the : 
underwear manufacturer, 
told by the young lady at 
counter that French rabbit-wo 
underwear is the smart woman 
choice for 1930. The clerk ask 
her why she should shiver all wi: 
ter long when she could be warn 
and smart as well in the very new 
est thing. The copy which adver 
tises the newest thing says: “Th4 
French woman has realized tha 
her looks depend, to a large extent 
on her health and she dons he 
luxurious rabbit-wool underwea 
with the first hint of cold weather 
They are deliciously warm and a 
light as chiffon and fit without 
wrinkle to mar the perfection \ 
the new silhouette.” The entrance 
prospect steps up to the counter 
and pays $11.75 apiece for com 
binations. With the same ma 
chinery, a little more imagination 
a little study of new sales outlets 
the manufacturer in New England 
might just as well be making thesg 
wool undies which now come from 
France. He, like so many othe 
manufacturers, needs a new adver 
tising leader. 

There are plenty more in th 
textile field. The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the president of th 
Wool Institute, the president o 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation and a number of experts 
have told textile manufacturers 
that a closer study of markets and 
securing new ideas to advertise is 
the only course which will take t 
industry out of the present morass 
of price-cutting and unbalanced 
production. What a few leade 
like Pepperell with their colored 
sheets, crib blankets and “Gold 
Stripe Shorts” have accomplished 
others should try—and soon. 

=. - 

Sometimes the new leader maj 
need merely the application « 
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BUD COLEMAN has just stepped 
ito the clothing store, and 
ith assumed nonchalance or- 
ered a Tuxedo. 

Perhaps the biggest buying 

rill in the life of every young 

han comes when he orders his 
heasure taken for that first din- 
ger jacket. It symbolizes more 
.,gponcretely than many other 

.aeings—the last step in_ the 
sual making of the man. Bud’s 

wst dinner-dance or formal 
rty is an event of magnitude. 
He knows what he wants. His 

#eas of the proper cut, the sort 
f jacket lining, and the rig of 

we vest are preconceived. His 
mowledge of the newer 
ings, and his persis- Je 
nce in keeping the fam- 
y progressively modern 
¢ potent forces work- 
g§ for the modern 
anufacturer. Regard 
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Detroit 


INK 


HE MEASURE 
OF A MAN. 


him as the never-silent partner 
in the family firm—with his ear 
held close to the ground for the 
sound of new steps in the 
march of progress. 


Over 700,000 boys like Bud 
read THE AMERICAN Boy every 
month. 85% are of high-school 
age or older. Man-sized,modern- 
minded, men in everything but 
years. Whatever your product 
—if it’s in the tempo of the 
times or a little ahead, they’ll 
either buy it themselves or help 

ou sell it to their families. 

ell them about it in the col- 
umns of their favorite magazine. 
April forms close February 10. 


YOUTHS COMPANION Founded 
combined with @ 1827 


Meican Hoy 


Michigan 
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some color and a new idea to an 
old product. A good example of 
this trend is the Martha Washing- 
ton sewing machine made by 
White which offers to purchasers 
a complete sewing course, with the 
new machine, a course knowa as 
the White School of Costume Art. 
The outstanding feature of this 
course is the company’s several 
lessons on the subject of color, de- 
sign and line. It is obvious that 
for the woman making her own 
clothes, color, line and design are 
the first and foremost of the im- 
portant factors in making wearing 
apparel. The redesigned sewing 
machine cabinet, and the sewing 
leader 


course are offering a new 
to an old line. 
* 


* 

Henry Disston & Sons, by keep- 
ing in the closest possible touch 
with their final consumers, who in- 
clude carpenters on big buildings, 
discovered that the carpenter did 
not have as much heavy sawing to 
do as he used to have. His work 
consisted mostly in cutting light 
stock with lighter saws, so a short 
time ago the company put on the 
market an entirely new line of 
Disston hand saws, all of them 
made lighter, narrower, thinner 
and with a higher polish to add 
greater beauty. The company 
standardized the color scheme of 
orange and black for all its adver- 
tising literature. Continually the 
company is adding color, wherever 
possible, to its products as well as 
its advertising and sales promotion 
pieces. 

The whole question of better 
styling, better finish and better 
form, the advent of art into Amer- 
ican industry, is one which should 
engage the serious attention of 
every manufacturer who realizes 
that he may need to brighten up 
his advertising leader or produce a 
new one. 

The policy of restyling a product 
to give it a new talking point is 
one which is usually considered in 
connection with kitchen cabinets, 
typewriters, shoes, alarm clocks 
and similar objects of common use. 
Yet, the whole problem of style, 
which is more and more engaging 
the attention of line executives in 
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industry has the broadest sort 
application. 

It would never have been o 
sidered that concrete mixers we 
susceptible to style changes. yj 
at a recent discussion of style } 
members of the American M; 
agement Association, F. Zellhoefd 
of the Koehring Company, sai 
“Fourteen years ago when | } 
came associated with this comp: 
our concrete mixers looked |j 
the old style automobile, all up 
the air. We couldn’t think to 
of selling a concrete mixer th 
had its mechanism up high. \ 
have had to keep designing 
downward. It wasn’t all mecha 
ical, or a demand from the stan 
point of mechanism. Who wou 
want to buy a concrete mixer t 
is all up in the air any more t 
they would want railroad locom 
tives of the old style with the hig 
smoke-stack? A modern railr 
locomotive has all parts design 
low. Even in the design of a di 
concrete mixer we are compellg 
to follow these lines, not alo 
from the standpoint of mechani 
necessity, but because the trade ¢ 
mands it.” 

The same speaker went on 
point out that there would he : 
progress without style changes 

If the concrete mixer’s necessi 
for change doesn’t convince 
average manufacturer, let hi 
think back to a few years a 
when the only thing to buy for 
wedding ring was a plain yell 
band, and realize how an engrav 
came out with the idea of maki 
a fancy wedding ring with orany 
blossoms. The jewelers advertise 
made them the style and many 
woman who had a perfectly go 
gold band insisted upon having ot 
of the swell new ones in platinu 
That a product which had be 


made what it was by tradition { 


a year by a new idea, giv 
thought to many a man who thit! 
that because his product has 
that way for many years it mt 
always stay as it now is. 

Far too many executives are s 
slow in giving full weight to t 
tremendous 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Only Ten Cities 


Y 





New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, 


| phia, Baltimore, Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Des Moines 








Cleveland, Philadel- | 














TEN YEAR 
CIRCULATION 
RECORD 


Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Net Paid Average 
Month of December 


DAILY 
1929 . ° . - 240,285 
1928 —(t ° ° - 234,323 
1927. . . . 230,589 
1926. . . - 193,213 
1925. . . - 170,131 
1924. . . . - 163,977 
1923. wo Oe - 144,035 
1922 . . . - 135,236 
i921 le . ° - 121,606 
1920 . . - 110,271 
SUNDAY 
1929 . . . - 197,882 
1928, . ° . 177,051 
1927 te . . - 167,143 
1926. ° ° . 158,643 
1925. . . - 146,751 
weal. . . . 137,804 
1923 (tw . . - 132,031 
1922. . . - 125,263 
9g .lte 113,911 


990. «ww - ORM 
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Only Ten Cities 


in the United States have a 
daily newspaper with a circu- 
lation as large as that of The 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


In addition to the blanket 
coverage of Des Moines, 
The Register and Tribune 
covers two out of every three 
homes in the center two- 
thirds of Iowa, Population 
of this trade area 1,400,000. 


Doorstep deliveryin851 Iowa 
towns. Rural readers served 
by 1,770 rural mail carriers 
and extensive motor delivery 
service. 


he Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 
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For NEARLY ELEVEN YEARS 
the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has been building a 
world-wide organization of 
fully-equipped branch offices. 
Today this organization 
reaches 58 nations through 20 
main offices and 10 sub-offices. 








On-the-spot Surveys 


“How can \ increase 


SSIBLY export business may be available to you at 
lower cost than equivalent domestic increase . . 
Possibly it is wisg that export volume be built into a bul- 
wark against inevitable fluctuations in domestic demand. 
Already several outstanding American firms are securing a 

profitable 10% to 45% of their total sales abroad. 
On-the-spot surveys alone can locate these markets, 
classify them according to the sequence in which return on 
investment can be anticipated, and plan logical marketing 
and advertising approaches. 
In determining these factors, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company draws on the experience gained over a period of 
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A Territory covered by «% 
THe J.WALTER THOMPSON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


~ We Indicates a main office + 
*< @ Indicates a sub-office / 
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0 answer the question 


Export Sales 2” 


___ JRen years by its Foreign Organization, which now employs 
a bul. goer 300 individuals abroad, located in 25 offices. 


mand. § The specific functions of this organization are market 

ring a analysis, sales quota building, and advertising — founded 
n first-hand contact with consumer preferences and prejudices. 

irkets, 

rn on 


cia J. Walter Thompson Company 


NEW YORK + GRAYBAR BUILDING + 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


1pson London, Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Antwerp, 
od of Warsaw * Montreal, Canada « Sydney, Australia « Bombay, India « 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Sao Paulo, Brazil « Alexandria, Egypt; Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa « Latin America & Far Eastern Division 





The Poor Rich Young Man 


Are Sons of Rich Men Subject to Unfair Discrimination by Employ 
Who Seek Material in College Men? 


By H. M. Baker 


Manager, Sales Personnel Department, The B. F. 


E have a habit of labeling 

everything after the worst 
of its species. The promiscuous use 
of the term “bandit,” for example, 
has left that word without real 
significance. All thieves are not 
bandits. Nor are all the sons of 
rich men wastrels. Yet when we 
read something or 


Goodrich Rubber Co. 


all young men who earn or 
earn their college funds are go 
material, but we have found th 
there is but little difference in 
proportion. We have discover 
that there are lots of rich you 
men who are eager for their a 
venture into business and energet 
in pursuing it 





other of the activi- 


spite of a gener 


ties of sons of rich 
fathers, we immedi- 
ately catalog them 
as “idle rich” and 
surround them with 
a vicious atmos- 
phere that is as 
seldom fair as it is 
rarely correct. 
This uncharitable 
habit of ours has 
followed these 
much maligned 
young men into our 
universities and it 
clings to them when 
they have finished 
and are ready to 
take their places in 
the business world. 
We immediately 
erect a wall of in- 
difference the mo- 
ment we learn that 
a young man has 
had his financial 


path through col- | 


lege made easy by 


an indulgent father. \ i 
an hypothesis that he is poor busi- 


|| CYCIONS of the wealthy— 


| 


| 
| 








the idle rich—_pampered 
pets of fortune—are they less 
promising business timber, 
when they get their uni- 
versity diplomas, than the 
poor young man who has to 
work his way through col- 
lege? 

The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company doesn’t think 
so. “We do not claim,” says 
the author of this article, 
speaking for Goodrich, “that 
all the sons of wealthy 
fathers are good material 
any more than we claim that 
all young men who earn or 
help earn their college funds 
are good material, but we 
have found that there is but 
little difference in the pro- 
portion.” 

We know several young 
men, each born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, who will 
appreciate this article. 














We build up instincts and 


up on a pedestal. 


air of discrimis 
tion against 


that a young 
passage through th 
straits of educati 


reason 
ing him. 

The source | 
this discriminati 
probably lies int 
fact that the po 
boy’s struggle | 
gain his colleg 
education is t 
subject of 
dramatic 
in which 
hero and 


well days, the strug 
gling poor boy 
college appeals 
Our melodramat 
we have put hi 
As a mati 


ness timber because he is a nour- 
ished sapling. Executives who are 
looking for successors to their 
swivel chairs wave a deprecative 
hand toward the application of the 
son of a rich man with a general 
dismissal of “too soft.” 
Experience has taught us in the 
sales personnel department of 
Goodrich that this attitude is wrong. 
We do not claim that all the sons 
of wealthy fathers are good mate- 
rial any more than we claim that 


of cold hard fact, the young m 
who has no leisure at all at o 
lege has lost something that t 
son of a wealthy father gains 2 
that is potentially valuable to ii 
ultimate employer, provided, 
course, that all other things sud 
as character are equal. 

Again, the young man of |i 
ited means is quite often attract 
to a university training because ( 
the background it will give him f 
later years and because of the @ 
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ilwaukee Building 
‘Showed Gain in 1929! 


UILDING permits in Milwaukee 
during 1929 totaled $46,786,000 —an 
increase of $2,448,000 or 5.5% over 1928! 


Milwaukee again ranked 7th among 
educa American cities, in value of building — 
arbi leading some cities twice as large. Here, 
core § again, is evidence of the steady progress 
riminail’ and stability of buying power which 
assures growing returns for advertising 
dollars invested in Milwaukee. 


Build sales in this responsive market at 
one low advertising cost in 1930. In Mil- 
waukee, an “A” schedule in The Journal 
exclusively reaches more than four out of 
five families — costs less and accomplishes 
more than two or three “B” schedules! 


a ain HE MILWAUKEE J see 





FIR&T BY ME RIT 





THE “A” PAPER IN AN “A” MARKET 





p 0 National Accounts Use The Journal Exclusively Each Year! 
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sociation he will be afforded there. 
While social and athletic advan- 
tages are not to be unduly empha- 
sized as essential in college train- 
ing, they are factors that we give 
quite serious consideration in se- 
lecting men for our business. The 
young man who inherits back- 
ground and social advantages does 
not go to college for this purpose. 
At least it is not a major factor in 
determining his college career. 

Discrimination against young 
men of wealth seems to be based 
on the supposition that their in- 
terest will not be so intensive be- 
cause their need is not so impera- 
tive. We know from experience 
that these young men complain of 
this attitude toward them by ex- 
ecutives whom they would serve. 
These employers are convinced that 
a young man who has no choice 
but to work is furnished with a 
greater incentive to make good and 
will be more likely to forge ahead. 

We believe that the rich youth 
in America today has accepted the 
doctrine of labor and that the quali- 
ties that made their fathers suc- 
cessful are inherent in them. We 
have found this reaction to the 
discrimination against them by em- 
ployers who have not parted with 
their ancient prejudices: That their 
resentment takes the form of a 
determination to show these em- 
ployers that rich parents are not 
a handicap. Quite often, too, they 
want to show Dad that they can 
make good in another business just 
as he made good in his own. 

Several sons of wealthy fathers 
have made good in our company. 
We have a young married man in 
one oi our branches who is living 
entirely on his own income despite 
the fact that he could have a larger 
income from a wealthy father if 
he desired to accept it. He has 
been advanced a number of times 
and at his present rate of progress 
he will go far. He is aggressive 
and ever alert to the demands of 
his work. 

We have another scion of wealth 
who did not have to turn a hand 
to provide himself with funds for 
college but who worked > during 
vacations and who began with us 
at the bottom of the ladder. Just 
now he holds a job as assistant to 
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a department manager. He 
demonstrated executive ability , 
rare character and he promises 4 
make a real place for himself j 
our organization. 

Our observations and experien 
have convinced us that a bac 
ground of wealth is not a seve 
handicap and that a background ; 
poverty is not an unfailing recog 
mendation in the young men wh 
we select from our universitie 
But we have found that there 
a barrier before the sons of rid 
fathers that they must jump 
barrier that does not stand in {i 
way of their poorer contemporarie 
However, the barrier is not pa 
ticularly difficult to surmount, a 
any number of wealthy young 
succeed in getting over it. 

In justice both to the rich a 
the poor boy, we believe that cha 
acter, application to college wor 
and initiative are the fundamenta 
that should decide whether they a 
to be given an opportunity to su 
ceed when they have earned thei 
sheepskins. If the boy who 
less fortunate financially, mi 
something while going 
college because of his handicap, 
has more to make up as he grow 
older. Yet there is no discri 
nation because of it. Similarly, y 
are not overlooking any bets | 
cause a candidate for a job wil 
us may have a father who pay 
his son’s path through school wi 
silver dollars. 


Delco-Light Advances 
C. C. Whistler 


C. C. Whistler, who has been ma 
ager of advertising and sales promoti 
of the Delco-Light Company, Dayto 
Ohio, has been promoted ‘to the positi 
of assistant to the general manage 

[. C. Arnold, who is also vice-preside 
of the company. 

S. M. Ballard who has been assista 
to Mr. Whistler, has been appoint 
manager of advertising and sales prom 
tion. The Delco-Light Company is 
subsidiary of General Motors. 


Verne Burnett Joins 
General Foods 


Verne Burnett, for the last six yea 
executive secretary of the Advertisi 
Committee of the General Motors © 
poration, Detroit, has joined the Gener 
Foods Corporation in New York as 4 
sistant to E. E. Taylor, executive vi 
president. 
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Detroit News Led All Other Detroit 
Newspapers in Local, National and Classified 
Advertising in 1929, and Showed Greatest Gains 


There is good reason why The Detroit News is the preferred advertising 
medium. Today, as always during the last 56 years, The Detroit News 
is the accepted home newspaper in Detroit. It reaches, by actual survey, 
4 out of 5 Detroit homes taking any English newspaper. With such 
intensive home coverage, you can adequately cover the Detroit market at 
an economical rate through The News, alone. 





Local Advertising Gain Over 1928 

DETROIT NEWS 19,674,074 835,114 Lines 
Second Paper 286,300 Lines 
Tee DORSE on cdccccs isaceteen 7,625,828 111,384 Lines 
National Advertising Gain Over 1928 

DETROIT NEWS 6,202,042 846,062 Lines 
Second Paper 467,516 Lines 
Third Paper 2,977,870 269,500 Lines 
Classified Advertising Gain Over 1928 

DETROIT NEWS 6,767,880 514,122 Lines 
Second Paper 3,367,364 Loss 182,812 Lines 
Third Paper 2,050,398 171,150 Lines 











The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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TEN YEARS AG 


Display Advertising 
in 1919 





The Chicago Daily News 

The Daily Tribune 

The American 

The Daily Herald-Examiner . . . . 
The Post 

The Journal 


THE CHICAG)D: 
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Ad and TODAY 


Display Advertising 
in 1929 


Total Gain Over 
Agate Lines 1919 
she Chicago Daily News . 17,601,993 7,215,969 


Bhe Daily Tribune . . . 15,747,650 6,725,189 











ae eAmerican . . . . 13,347,454 6,500,755 
"fhe Daily Herald-Examiner 6,424,865 1,745,504 
679,3ihe Post . . . . « « 45,737,095 211,460 
525,63the Journal . . . . . 2,117,181 ...... 





- 1,699,314 . 2.2.2, 





still greater 







res furnished by the Advertising Record com- 
y, an independent audit bureau, and are for six 
s only. The Chicago Daily News is not pub- 
ed on Sunday. The Journal discontinued and 
Times began publication during 1929. 


SPAILY NEWS 
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10% 


of all local display Food and 























Grocery advertising ++. ap- 
pearing in Indianapolis 
newspapers in 1929... was 


carried by The News... 


For economical coverage of the 


complete Indianapolis market 


Concentrate in The News in 1930 


7h 
INDIANAPOLIS News 
4 polls The is Radius 
y DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Se Lake 
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In Changing the Package Don’t Be 
Afraid to Go the Limit 


A Step-by-Step Description of the Process of Change and the Factors 
Involved 


By C. B. Larrabee 


OR several reasons, none of 

them quite valid, there are still 
many advertisers who look upon 
the redesigning of the package a3 
me of those major marketing op- 
erations to be avoided if possible. 
They maintain their views against 
the solid proof offered in almost 
every industry where packaged 
merchandise is important that a 
redesigning of an outmoded con- 
tainer is one of the most bene- 
ficial single marketing operations. 
The one truly valid argument 
against changing the package is 
that the present container is thor- 
oughly modern, is quite in har- 


mony with the product, has a fam- 
ily resemblance to the 
packages in the line, 


rest of the 
and is an 
effective sales weapon in the re- 
tail store. In other words, if the 
package is satisfactory it doesn’t 
need to be redesigned. Therefore, 
if you have such a package there 
is no need for you to read fur- 
ther 

On the other hand, if your pack- 
age does not fulfil these demands 
and if, further, you believe that a 
fresh advertising angle will be of 
value in winning new customers 
and holding old, you will find 
something of value in the story of 
how Daggett & Ramsdell have re- 
designed their packages and how 
they are featuring the new pack- 
ages in their advertising. 

It is a story which shows the 
step-by-step process necessary in 
changing an old package to some- 
thing new, in building a really re- 
lated family of products, and in 
making the change without miss- 
ing any of the essential steps 
which, in the year 1930, have be- 
come necessary if a change in 
package design is to be properly 
capitalized. Any advertiser who 
will follow such a plan can be 
reasonably sure, if his product is 
good and has satisfactory consumer 


acceptance, that redesigning the 
package will become not a fearful 
major operation but rather a 
pleasant and successful method of 
merchandising rejuvenation. 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream, the first product 
bearing the company name and 
still the backbone of the line, was 
originated in 1890 by V. Chapin 
Daggett, founder of the business 
and its active president until 1929 
when the company was acquired 
by Stanco, Inc. 

In spite of the fact that cos- 
metics were frowned upon by the 
general public and were used al- 
most entirely by theatrical people, 
Mr. Daggett was convinced that 
a good product would overcome 
this prejudice. At that time, he 
was in partnership with Mr. 
Ramsdell in a store opposite the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. They 
soon started to advertise in New 
York City and eventually, the 
cold cream business expanded to 
a volume so great that they de- 
cided to abandon entirely the re- 
tail end of the business and to 
concentrate on the further devel- 
opment of toilet preparations and 
their wholesale distribution. As 
the company grew, other products 
were added to the line until, at 
the present time, the company 
makes a cold cream, vanishing 
cream, cleansing cream, Vivatone 
(a skin tonic), and Ha-Kol (a 
headache cologne). 

The original cold cream pack- 
age was an excellent container for 
its day. Following the policy of 
practically every manufacturer in 
the cosmetic field (and almost 
every other field for that matter), 
the company did not make any 
particular effort to maintain any 
family resemblance as new prod- 
ucts were brought out in new 
packages. Each package repre- 
sented the best design of its par- 
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Daggett & Ramsdell Did Not 


Make Any Particular Effort to Maintain An) 


Family Resemblance to Their Old Packages. 


ticular period and each stood on 
its own merits. Although there 
was some effort made to maintain 
a certain color and design resem- 
blance, the packages still remained 
highly individual. 

Thirty-nine years after the first 
package of cold cream was sold, 
the company found itself with a 
line of excellent products, enjoy- 
ing large sales, owning the good- 
will of many people who had 
bought the product for years, 
adding a number of new custom- 
ers each year, and yet possessed 
of a line of packages which were 
not modern and which had little 
family resemblance. 

Developments in the drug field 
made it almost essential that pack- 
ages be modern and that the line 
have a very definite family resem- 
blance. Therefore, the company 
decided that on its fortieth anni- 
versary it would create an en- 
tirely new line of packages. 

The company had the choice of 
two methods of change. The first 
was to make gradual changes in 
the packages, making each step so 
slight as to be hardly noticeable 
and letting the process extend over 
several years. This method has 
been chosen by a number of ad- 
vertisers who have gone to the 
trouble of making as many as ten 
to a dozen slight changes in order 
to bring their packages up to date. 


The chief reason for following 
this method is the desire to hok 
the good-will of those customers 
who have used the product for 
years and are familiar with the 
container. The second method was 
to go the limit and make whiat- 
ever radical changes were neces- 
sary at one step. Experience has 
convinced most advertisers _ that 
this method is the better. 
The advantages of the 
radical, one-step change are 
First, such a change gives the 
company immediately the advan- 
tage of the new packages. ‘Their 
sales value goes into effect at once 
whereas under the first method 
even if the small change process 
is rushed, the company does not 
begin to capitalize the final results 
of the change until many months 
after the process is started. 
Second, a radical change of 
an excellent advertising story and 
gives the manufacturer the oppor 
tunity of bringing the product t 
the attention of new customers and 
prospects and, at the same time 
announcing to the old customers 
that the packages are keeping up 
with the most modern merchandise 
Once the company decided t 
redesign its packages, the next 
thing was to decide on what typ 
of design was needed. The com- 
pany’s first decision was not t 
have anything so radically mod 
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enistic that its value would be 
ephemeral. Today it is quite pos- 
sible to have a design which is 
ist as modern as the most mod- 
ernistic combination of angles and 
dynamic curves and yet to achieve 
a design which will be of value 
for many years. This is a point 
which should be emphasized be- 
cause, although the average man- 
ufacturer’s fear of making a 
hange is ungrounded, the adver- 
tiser should be very careful to 
make sure that his designs will be 
good for a number of years so 
that he will not have to go through 
the package-changing process fre- 
wently. A radical change in de- 
sign has a great value, but if the 
process is repeated too often, 
much of this value is lost. 

The new Daggett & Ramsdell 
packages are quite modern and 
vet are conservative enough to 
ave a more or less permanent 
value. Their beauty lies in their 
simplicity as will be seen from 
the photograph of the new line on 
this page. A glance at the pho- 
tograph will give the 

reader all the informa- 

tion he needs to have 

mcerning the shape of 

the new packages. The 

lor scheme for the 

jars is a white body 

with a silver cap. The 

label is in gray with a 

silver circle and the 

printing in black. Since 

the preparations in the 

bottles are almost am- 

ber-colored the bottle 

labels have a half tint 

background with the sil- 

ver circle and the black 

printing. The cap is 

silver The tubes are 

gray with the silver cir- 

cle and the black print- 

ing with a silver cap. 

On the package the 

company made one con- 

cession to the idea of 

holding the good-will of 

old customers. On the 

hack of each jar is a 

label with this message : 


There follow several paragraphs 
of copy praising the product it- 
self and telling how the product 
is to be used. Each label is signed 
by V. C. Daggett, the founder of 
the company. Because of the 
transparent nature of the liquid 
contained in the bottles, this mes- 
sage is printed on the reverse side 
of the label which is attached to 
the front of the bottle, and is read 
through the bottle and the liquid. 

Nujol has used the same idea, 
which has two advantages. First, 
it saves the paper cost of double 
labels and second, it emphasizes 
the purity of the product by show- 
ing that it is so clear and trans- 
parent that it does not interfere 
with easy reading. 

As soon as the new packages 
had been designed and sufficient 
samples had been made up, the 
company sent out special repre- 
sentatives to go into typical mar- 
kets and make tests. These rep- 
resentatives went to druggists in 
these markets, told about the new 
packages and asked for reactions 


This is the original The New Daggett & Ramsdell Packages Are Quite 
Daggett, s ges Modern and Yet Are Conservative Enough to Have 
potas See ee a More or Less Permanent Value 


ern dress. 
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and suggestions. They also talked 
with consumers to get a consumer 
reaction. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that although 
many consumers were questioned, 
not one of them brought up the 
matter of the good-will value of 
the old package. 

These tests were made during 
August, 1929. Shortly after this, 
the company issued to its dealers 
a broadside announcing the new 
packages. Because it so well sum- 
marizes the angles used in adver- 
tising the new line to the dealers, 
I am going to quote the copy used 
on one .page of the broadside. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Celebrate tieir Fortieth Anniversary 
with 
Mopern PackaGes 
present 


Smart New 
“Get ready! Move your 
stock before January! The long- 
looked-for change has been made! 
Perfect Cold Cream and her sister 
products step out on January 1 in 
brand new dress, distinctly 1930 in 
style. No change in the high, fine 
quality of the products themselves, 
of course, but beautiful new pack- 
ages . . all silver . . and gray 
. and black . . . and crystal 
. . that will appeal strongly to 
all the old friends, and get for -you 
countless numbers of new Daggett 
and Ramsdell customers. 


SMASHING ApvERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
in both magazines and newspapers 
start with a bang on January 1 
and will continue throughout the 
entire year. The biggest and best 
advertising campaign that has ever 
been put behind this well-known 
line. ead on the following pages 
what it will mean for YOU. 


Spectac Anniversary Free Dear 
is offered for this great celebration. 
Just sign the post card attached 
to the next page for your conve- 
nience, and drop it into the nearest 
post box. 


IMPORTANT! We are giving you 
this advance notice so you will have 
ample time to move out your pres- 
ent stock of Daggett and Ramsdell 
goods. Display them prominently 
so you will dispose of them entirely 
during the next few weeks. You'll 
want to be in a position to take on 
the full line of new Daggett and 
Ramsdell packages when they ap- 
pear. 
CeLesrate with Us! 


Inside the broadside was a pic- 
ture of the new packages, a sum- 
mary of the company’s advertising, 
and a description of the special 
deal. 

In January, the company made 
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its first business-paper announce. 
ment to the dealers. One business- 
paper advertisement was a spread 
which carried almost the same 
copy as the inside spread of the 
broadside. Another featured the 
anniversary deal rather than the 
company’s national advertising. 
Both, of course, carried pictures 
of the new packages. 

During January, the’ compam 
made its first consumer announee- 
ment in rotogravure space in a 
number of newspapers. At the 
same time, announcements were 
made in the magazine supplements 
of seventeen newspapers in all 
parts of the country. 

In the February issues of a num- 
ber of women’s publications, the 
company made its first magazine 
consumer announcements. These 
consisted of spreads. On_ the 
first page of the spread was a 
picture of the new packages and 
the headline “Daggett & Rams- 
dell Celebrate Their Fortieth Ap- 
niversary with New Packages.” 
Below this was copy telling how 
the new packages fit into the 
spirit of 1930 and directions for 
using the cream. On the second 
page was a picture of a girl 
dressed in the best fashion of 1890, 
opposite her being a girl of today 
Between them was a picture of 
Mr. Daggett. 

The copy outlined a little of the 
history of the company, told of 
the company’s development, told 
why its various products had made 
for successful development and 
then brought the story up to date. 
Finally, the copy closed with an 
offer ‘of the debutante kit which 
is not sold at retail, but is distrib- 
uted only through coupon inquiries 
from consumers. This _ contains 
week-end samples of four of the 
company’s products and is an ex- 
cellent little package in itself. 

The first announcements are to be 
followed by a single page of copy 
in which the company has secured 
the testimonials of a number of 
women and men whose word on 
cosmetics and package design has 
great weight. 

It is interesting to note that 
these testimonials place the main 
emphasis on the charm of the 
new packages. The copy con 
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hats chapeaux 
coats furs 

suits ensembles 
shirts frocks 
cravats lingerie 


. et AL ... et ALICE 


Let Al represent 4,740,000 male New Yorkers. 
let Alice represent his 4,760,000 sisters, mothers, 
daughters, sweethearts and wives. Al and Alice buy 
a lot of clothing between New Year's Day and 
December 31. They buy a iot of Evening Journals, 
too. More than 600,000 copies every weekday. 
More than they buy of the next two standard New 
York evening newspapers combined! That's one good 
reason why the Evening Journal leads all New York 
evening newspapers in CLOTHING ADVERTISING. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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FIG LEAVES 


Pretty—very! And in their 
time the most universal vogue 
ever achieved by any cloth- 
ing style. 

Selling the modern styles 
invariably present local con- 
ditions and local desires and 
local apathy which definitely 
affect an advertising program. 


So the Boone Man sees the 
problem of advertising wear- 


MEWSPAPER ADVERTISINA 
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ing apparel in his ten markets 
as one involving rates and 
apathy, circulation and desire. 


His readiness to view all 
things from your side of the 
fence and to help you with 
what he knows is going on 
on his side of the fence, is a 
constant guarantee of his 
helpfulness. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


comes NEW YORK CITY sernerr 


International Magazine Bld 
Hearst Bldg. a Mieneh an oe owned &+ General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bidg. 


New York Journal ¥ ; Chie American 
Boston American Evening Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union * Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


sSiNASED ON SERVICE 
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The Year 1930 Holds Great 
Possibilities in Markets Like 


MICHIGAN 


In 1930 the acid test of results will be 
put to all markets and mediums. That is 
why sales executives are turning to 
Michigan where employment is increas- 
ing weekly, and buying is on the up- 
grade. 

The Booth Newspaper Area comprises 
the best of Michigan outside of Detroit 
and is completely covered by The Booth 
Newspapers. Here is a market and a 
group of media able to stand the test. 











Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News FF 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Rep. J.E. LUTZ, Western Rep. 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office: 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any Newspaper listed. 
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cerning the merits of the prod- 
mts themselves is secondary to 
this emphasis and yet, in the 
whole impression gained from 
reading the advertisement, does not 
occupy a secondary position. 

In addition, the company also 
originated two window displays. 
The first, an elaborate display to 
be put in by the company’s instal- 
lation men, was an effective pres- 
entation of the line. 
pany also created a _ modified 
display which could be put in by 
the dealer himself. 

The company also issued a 
booklet of directions. The cover 
was printed in gray and silver to 
tarry out the color scheme of the 
package labels and a number of 
pages in the booklet were devoted 
to each product with pictures of 
the new packages. 

In order further to impress the 
idea on the dealer, the company 
furnished its salesmen with a spe- 
cal kit containing full-sized sam- 
ples of the new package. The 
salesmen were also equipped with 
an advertising portfolio showing 
samples of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

A step-by-step analysis of the 
Daggett & Ramsdell campaign 
shows what thoroughness is nec- 
essary in bringing out a new 
package. Any advertiser who 
overlooks any of the steps in this 
process will not get full value 
from a new package. 

Because the package today is 
recognized as an important mer- 
chandising factor, more and more 
manufacturers are considering 
changing their package designs. 
Many have already done so. The 
others are being held back by con- 
siderations which should have no 
particular weight. A survey ot 
the situation of Daggett & Rams- 
dell should remove all hesitation 
from their minds. 

Here was a company which had 
been in business for forty years 
and had won recognition for its 
products and for its trade name. 
It was reasonable to assume that 
its packages had about as much 
good-will as any package can 
have. Yet, this company not only 
redesigned its packages but also 
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did it in one step in such a way 
that there is almost no resem- 
blance between the old packages 
and the new. 

Today, the conservative manu- 
facturer need no longer hesitate 
before deciding to redesign the 
package. Furthermore, he need 
no longer worry about retaining 
that mysterious good-will which 
is supposed to hover around the 
sacred form of the old package. 
Present-day experience shows that 
if you are going to redesign your 
package you might as well go the 
limit. 


Heinz Rice Flakes with 
Calkins & Holden 


Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, which has been 
handling the advertising of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, with the 
exception of Heinz Rice Flakes, is now 
directing the advertising of this prod- 
uct, also. 


Made Advertising Manager 
J. C. Penney 


John A. Fitz Randolph, formerly 
general manager of the Melville Shoe 
Corporation, New York, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the J. 
C. Penney Company, Inc., department 
store chain. 


Manning, Bowman Account 
to Blackman Agency 


Manning, Bowman and Company, 
Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of house- 
hold electrical ’ appliances, have placed 
their advertising account with The 
Blackman Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. 


Stuart Peabody, Director, 
Audit Bureau 


Stuart Peabody, general 
or 


advertising 
manager of The den Company, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Appoints B. B. D. & O. 


The Postage Meter Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer of Pitney- 
Bowes metered mail equipment, has ap- 
pointed Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Represents “American 
Mercury” 


Wiston Oyler, publishers’ represen- 
tative, Boston, has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative of the American 
Mercury in New England. 





What Six Large Agencies Repor 
About Advertising Appropriations 


Far-Sighted Manufacturers Are Spending More Money to Get Closer t 
Point of Sale 


ip the course of a circular letter 
to customers, a New York brok- 
erage and banking firm recently 
made the following statement: 

“We have heard the views of an 
individual representing a very well 
known advertising agency with 
reference to the sales outlook of 
a number of this country’s largest 
corporations. He was frankly sur- 
prised that there was not a greater 
volume of cancellations of adver- 
tising contracts following the stock 
market decline, and attributed this 
solely to the fact that industrial or- 
ganizations are in such splendid 
financial shape. The strength of 
the situation, as curtly expressed 
to him by a prominent executive, is 
that ‘industry now has plenty of 
cash and no inventories, whereas in 
1921 they had plenty of inven- 
tories and no cash.’ Commenting 
further, he expressed the opinion 
that generally business would en- 
joy almost as satisfactory earnings 
in 1930, and that some lines might 
be expected to make an even bet- 
ter showing.” 

Inquiry among a half-dozen of 
the largest advertising agencies 
goes far to confirm the above 
statement. These six organiza 
tions have had no cancellations at 
all, while advertising appropria- 
tions for the coming year have, 
on the whole, been increased 
slightly rather than reduced. Only 
one agency makes an unfavorable 
report. It states that it has not 
one account which has not been 
unfavorably affected in_ conse- 
quence of the jolt to business ad- 
ministered by the stock slump. 

Against this is the fact that 
some of the country’s largest ad- 
vertisers have increased their ap- 
propriations from 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

One agency chief says: “We 
have had more increases in appro- 
priations for 1930 in more cases 
than any year since we have been 
in business.” 


Another states: “We hav: 
no reductions. All our 
show confidence in the general sit 
uation and are keeping up thei 
appropriations because they want 
to go ahead.” 

A third reports: “None of ou 
clients is talking poor. Our 
penditures for advertising 
year will, if anything, show 
slight average increase in appro- 
priations.” 

A fourth says: “We know 
no cancellations or even decreases 
Four of our largest advertisers 
have increased their 1930 appro- 
priations by substantial percent- 
ages. 

A fifth declares: “Our larger 
clients will, in general, spend 2) 
per cent more money this year 
than last. There is observable a 
renewed tendency to strengthen 
confidence in advertised brands 
and a determination to break down 
brand opposition. We had, at 
first, some uneasiness in regard to 
two of our clients who sell luxury 
products in high-priced units, but 
neither has reduced its appropria- 
tion. One of them has continued 
its policy of featuring the price 
of its most exclusive articles, 
which are invariably in high fig- 
ures, and this policy is showing 
just as good results as before 
Customers continue to write in, 
asking for these articles, and in 
some cases they call, carrying the 
illustrations featured in our ad- 
vertisements. 

“The other client has alread) 
booked enough orders to keep the 
factory running full strength ur- 
til next April 1.” 

It is possible that one unfavor- 
able agency report out of six 
gives a fair picture of the imme- 
diate situation. It is inevitable 
that any business disturbance 
should cause fright in some quar- 
ters, and in not a few cases, de- 
spite all that has been said on the 
subject, the advertising appropria 
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Sure. 
we know you used 
«..§t0 live there— 


i a But Crawford and Madison and the neigh- 
they wari borhood that trades there has changed 
since the Firm transferred you to the main 


office and put you in charge of sales. 


When you lived on Washington Boulevard 
Know lou knew nearly every one you met on 


decreases 

~ rtisefl “the Corner” when you swung off the 
“ appro- 2 . 

"percent ff Madison Street car. But now—if you knew 
ur larserf the neighborhood now as you knew it then, 
spend 2) ’ : 

onc’ “if perhaps you d more easily understand your 
ervabie aj western manager’s troubles. 


strengthen 
1 brands 


eak cow] There’s a way for every sales and advertis- 
had, a. ° 
Fane wing executive to know every one of 
‘ll luxuy fl Chicago’s great neighborhood markets as 
units, but 4 gr 
ppropria-f intimately as those who live in them. The 
continued ° 
the pric Boone Man knows the way — ask him. 
articles, 
high fig- 
showing 


s before The Chicago Evening American 
write I@ has kept pace with the growth Cc 
, and inf and change in Chicago’s neigh- 
rying the borhoods—and now is in its ninth 


our ad-@ year of circulation leadership in EK 
Chicago’s evening field. 


already 
keep the 
ngth un- 
un favor- 
of six 
le imme- d 
inevitable a goo newspaper 
turbance 
a we National Representatives: 
ases, de- 


don th’ RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


propria 
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tion is the first thing to be cut 
down. This results from a failure 
to give advertising a definite place 
in the general marketing policy. 
The advertising is not tied in with 
the whole producing and distrib- 
uting scheme, and has no specific 
function in the merchandising 
plan, but is regarded as a luxury 
suitable only to prosperous times, 
or as a stimulant which can be 
used or dropped at pleasure. 

The favorable cash position oc- 
cupied by the larger corporations 
is generally admitted. For a time 
they lent their surplus cash out on 
call, but this money has now been 
returned to industry and is being 
used for internal upbuilding. 

The situation as regards inven- 
tories has undergone a marked 
stabilization since the slump of 
1921. Up to that time, large 
stocks and low cash reserves were 
the rule everywhere. The figures 
for the two leading mail-order 
houses have already been given in 
Printers’ Ink, but they are worth 
repeating here because they are 
highly germane to the discussion. 
In 1921, Sears, Roebuck & Co. had 
an inventory of $105,971,243. Last 
year it was only $77,937,238, al- 
though sales had increased more 
than four-fold. During the same 
period, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
also increased their sales more 
than four-fold, but their inventory 
valuation was barely doubled. 

No doubt a readjustment be- 
tween sales and inventories was 
made in about the same propor- 
tions by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers generally. At 
any rate, a system of hand-to- 
mouth buying set in which has not 
been materially altered since. 

In other words, up to 1921 sell- 
ers bossed the situation, and con- 
sumers had to take what was of- 
fered them at the prices named. 
But in that year or afterward, 
the consumer got the upper hand, 
and it is his—or her—tastes which 
have governed the market ever 
since. A period of changing 
styles, cuts, finishes, and colors 
has ensued which has had the 
evil effect of increasing the cost 
of distribution, but which has 
created a much livelier and more 
vigorous market. 
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This condition has forced the 
producer to keep in ever closer 
touch with the point of sale. Being 
unable to dictate, he has had to 
follow, learning meantime to ex. 
ercise a measure of guidance and 
control even though he has been 
unable to impose a check on con- 
sumer tastes. It is this endeavor 
to approach closer to the point of 
sale and judiciously to guide con- 
sumer demands, while seeking a 
better control over distribution, 
which has caused advertisers, who] 
look to the future, to increase, 
rather than reduce, their adver- 
tising apropriations for 1930. 


Cleveland “News” Adds to 
Directorate 


The board of directors of the Cleve. 
land Company, publisher of the Cleve. 
land News was increased from five to 
seven members at a recent meeting. The 
new members are Charles F. McCahill 
and John A, Hadden. Mr. McCahil! is 
vice-president and business manager of 
the News. The five members of the 
directorate re-elected were George F 
Moran, chairman; Dan R. Hanna, Jr., 
president and publisher; Mark A. Hanna, 
vice-president; J. J. Levins, treasurer, 
and Carl A. Hanna. 


Steel Account to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


The National Steel Fabric Company 


Pittsburgh, division of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, has appointed the New 
York office of Lyddon, Hanford & Kim- 
ball, Inc., to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


John Quinn Advanced by 
Mellin’s Food 


John Quinn, for several years assis 
tant advertising manager of the Mellin’s 
Food Company, Boston, has been ap- 
pointed advertaing manager of that 
company. 


Fuller Brush Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as advertising 
counsel. This appointment becomes ef 
fective July 1. 


Knox Hat Account to Louis C. 
Pedlar Agency 


The Knox Hat Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the Louis C. Ped 
lar Corporation, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 
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orced the 


If you use 
printed advertising 


(and in these days who does 


tribution, 


os not?), and it doesn't quite 

gncver: square up with your ideas, 
why don't you say to him, 

” or her (whoever handles 

be ce your printing details), 

ae 


cCahil! is “ 


inager of 

s of the t 
eorge F 

nna, Jr., 


\. Hanna, 
‘Treasurer, 


Charles Francis Press 


don, 
I] 
ber on the 
& Kin + . . b” 
sabe next printing |O 
1 by 
rS assis You 
a | have nothing to lose, and 
you stand to win something, 
ats whether it be a money sav- 
ariion, | ing Or a sort of service that 
ertising Be will be new to you. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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cul 
The Oklahoma City A. B. C. Trade Area |t 


is Oklahoma's first market, » 
Juggle data a 


Cos! 


white heart) bine 
if 


matter what criterion you use. 


you will, the answer is always the same—the 


Q col 


cost of advertising in this market is low, when 





charged against sales made by the Oklahoman 
26 counties of the A. B.C. 






Oklahoma City 
has one of the 

100 leading 
bonking institutions in 
the United States. and 
it is one of two in the 
group of 23 cities in 


and Times in all 
Trade Area where, at half the cost, they give 


advertisers 16,568 (January, 1930, average) 


enc meen of 

000 to 250, : . ‘ , . 

ulation that have ‘an more circulation daily than the combined cir- HE C 
Etat: Spe 


culations of all other 18 dailies in the same area, 


including the third Oklahoma City newspaper. 


of the first 100 ranking 
institutions. 
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Says the 
AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


Population of the A. B. C. Trade Area, 926,134. 


$464,887,000 or 39.38% of the state's spendable income is 
in the A. B. C. Trade Area. 
About 54% of the state's $1,460,050,000 raw material value 
is within the A. B. C. Trade Area. 
Number of towns in the A. B. C. Trade Area: From 1,000 to 
5,000, 62; 5,000 to 10,000, 5; 10,000 to 25,000, 11; 25,000 
to 50,000, 2; over 50,000, Oklahoma City—194,000. 
Number of retail outlets in the A. 8. C. Trade Area, 10,996; 
number of wholesale outlets, 108. 
Oklahoman and Times circulation (January, 1930, average ) 


within the A. B. C. Trade Area, 146,156, or 78% of the 187,380 


total daily circulation. 


Cost a thousand of Oklahoman and Times circulation, 3.8c. 


(Total cost against Trade Area circulation only ). 


Cost a thousand circulation of the 18 dailies, (Combined cir- 


culations of 129,588) 7.7c. 
Cost a thousand circulation of six leading magazines’ com- 


bined circulations in the state, is 47c. These magazines have 


a combined Oklahoma circulation of only 184,532. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
)KLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


HE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN:-WKY 
Gata Special Advertising Agency -Mew York Chuugo Detrent Atlanta kansas City Dallas San franasco + 
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In this year of 
intense work 
and concentrated activity 
don’t lose sight 
of your sense of humor 
—it is a great asset 
for hard workers. 
This merely by way 
of protection 
if you are told 
that Detroit can 
be “covered with 
one paper.” 
The Detroit Times 
will deliver 
the newer half 
and then use one 
other evening paper 
to complete 
Geena mee the job. 


“THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 








mean 





Don’t Bedevil the Printer! 


Co-operation Makes for Economy and Satisfaction 


By Aesop Glim 


{Eprrortat Norte: In his present 
series of articles Aesop Glim covers 
some of the first principles of the 
various phases of advertising repro- 
duction. His purpose is threefold: 
more intelligent planning, more in- 
telligible orders, a clearer conception 
of what constitutes “your money’s 


worth, \ 
The articles should help those 


responsible for the production of 
advertising to work more intelli 

gently with those responsible for 
the reproduction of advertising.] 
-” is a good plan for advertising 

men, great and small, to stop 
occasionally and realize that we 
owe it all—to Printing. 

Without Printing, there would 
be nO magazine, newspaper or 
business-paper advertisements to 
prepare—no posters or car cards, 
no folders, booklets or catalogs. 
Thank your stars that Printing 
does exist and that, as an art, it is 
steadily improving. And let such 
thoughts color your dealings with 
the printer. 

Too many advertising men have 
become confused as to the origin 
of “the printer’s devil.” Their 
only impression is that “printer” 
and “devil” have something in 
common. 

* * * 

For the purposes of this article, 
we will limit the definition of 
printing to the reproduction of 
direct mail, folders, leaflets, book- 
lets, catalogs and the like. The 
publishers of books and periodicals 
will get along beautifully without 
us, as laymen, having any knowl- 
edge of printing as they know it. 

Let’s start today’s harangue with 
the question, “Why do printers’ 
estimates vary so widely?” 

An unusually low estimate is apt 
to mean that the bidder has over- 
looked some important detail. 
Don’t hold him to his bid. Why 
should he do your work at a loss— 
if he’s conscientious? And if he 
isn’t—why should you force him 
to cheat you in order that he may 
break even? 

An unusually low estimate may 
mean that the printer has no great 
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amount of work on hand, but a 
high overhead going on; he’d pre- 
fer to take a $100 loss by doing 
your job, rather than a $1,000 loss 
by having men and equipment idle. 

You can be sure that any un- 
usually low estimate means some- 
thing; something you _ should 
understand before awarding the 
contract. 

An unusually high estimate is 
most apt to mean either padding 
or a charge for the printer’s repu- 
tation. Suit yourself. It may 
mean hand operations versus me- 
chanical equipment. 

If you ask five printers to esti- 
mate on one job (and be sure that 
you always give them all identical 
specifications), you will find eat 
least three estimates almost identi- 
cal in figures. Those figures are 
thoroughly dependable and you can 
take your choice without fear of 
mistreatment from the printer se- 
lected. When the printers are all 
five equally reputable, you will 
find very little variation in price. 

Don’t ask any printer for an 
estimate, unless he has an equal 
chance with the rest of getting the 
order. It costs time and money to 
make an estimate. 

I doubt very much whether 
printing should ever be bought on 
the basis of competitive bidding— 
except on jobs of very long runs. 
Few things are worth more than 
they cost. 

To secure the best there is in 
printing service, year in and year 
out, you should establish a basis 
of fair and mutually profitable 
dealing with one good printer and 
give him all the work he is 
equipped and has the time to 
handle. Constant changing about 
and asking for estimates from 
several new printers keep the 
printer’s cost of doing business too 
high. You have to share that cost 
sooner or later. 

* 


Another good question is, “Why 
does it cost more (per unit) to 
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print a small number than a large 
number of pieces?” 

Have you ever stood and mar- 
veled at a large printing press in 
the process of turning out a job? 
Machinery in motion, wheels and 
rollers turning, mechanical arms 
and hands doing their intricate 
bits with unerring precision—it is 
hard to believe the printing press 
is only a machine. Now stop and 
realize that while this machine, 
finally in tune, works so easily, so 
smoothly, so rapidly—there must 
have been hours and hours of 
work on the part of many men to 
get it ready to run. There were. 
And the detail you must remember 
is that there are just as many 
hours required to prepare for a 
short run as for a long run. Your 
first big item of printing cost is in 
that tuning up; the actual opera- 
tion of the machine is a secondary 
item. 

“Make-ready” is the term the 
pfinter uses to describe most of 
what I have called tuning up. The 
cost of make-ready is the same for 
printing 100 or 1,000 units. By 
make-ready the printer means all 
the minute details of workman- 
ship through which an inanimate 
machine is made to print an image 
at exactly the same spot on each 
sheet of paper, with a predeter- 
mined amount of ink on all parts 
of each sheet and of every sheet. 

es °s 


Has the weather really some- 
thing to do with the time a print- 
ing job requires? It has. Paper 
shrinks and expands according to 
the humidity. It takes only a 
slight change in the paper to 
change the register of the print- 
ing. Rainy weather, high humid- 
ity, retard the drying of the inks. 
The printer is not stalling; he 
hasn’t side-tracked your job. It’s 
just as important to him as it is to 
you to get the job finished and his 
presses cleared for the next job. 

Allow a good margin of time to 
take care of changes in the 
weather. You are safe in figuring 
you will run into some. 

And, also, if you are using any 
kind of metallic ink—gold, silver, 
etc., allow extra time. These inks 
require several printings—one on 
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top of the other—to gain th 
smoothness and richness you arg 
seeking through their use. Si 

larly, you will have to allow { 


second, third and even fourth j 
pressions when you want to use a 
ink that is lighter than the pap 
in color—such as a white ink on 
black cover stock. 

* * 


Work closely with your print 
throughout the production of th 
job. Much will be saved. 


known about. He is in the print 
ing business every day; you ma 
buy a job of printing only once , 
twice a year. Show up from tim¢ 
to time as the work progresses, s 
that he can ask you question 
about things you have forgotter 
to mention or to order. Such a 
imprints on the envelopes. 

If he never sees you, he has ty 
assume that you don’t want any; 
thing you didn’t order. 

Ask for proofs at each stage of 
the work’s progress and be avail; 
able to discuss them with him an( 
then to okeh them. If the presse 
stand idle with your work on them 
while an unnecessary wait for 
your okeh occurs, that idle press 
time must go onto your bill. 

This is particularly 
with color work. See proofs 2 
each stage of development; see the 
final proofs in complete press shee! 
form—which is the accurate san- 


Then you will know exactly what 
you are going to get and will no 
have any disappointments. 

* * * 


If the engravings are bought 
from a different house, as if 
usually the case, find out in ad 
vance exactly what inks the print 


engraver prove his 
those identical inks. 
can supply ink samples. 

In this wavy there will not appe: 
a sudden and unexpected differenct 
between the proofs the engrav 
supplied and the advance ( 
final) proofs of the printer’s wor 
When the engraver supplies t 
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44.2% of The Morning World's 
Circulation Growth Has Been 
Made in “Quality” Circles 


N SHEER numerical figures, The Morning World's 

three-year circulation gain of 50,520 is impressive. 

“But the kind of circulation which has been added, 

the character and quality of these 50,520 new readers is 

of deep significance. For 44.2% of The Morning World’s 

crease has come from the 21 finest districts in New 
ork City. 





~ 8 These are districts judged as “quality” because they 
‘ontain the highest income groups in New York; because 

ey contain a higher ratio of charge accounts; because 

hey contain a higher ratio of costly motor cars; because 

hey are the recognized “upper class” areas of New York. 


‘2 The Morning World is gaining ground steadily in 
hese districts; its concentration of circulation there is 
xceeded by only one other morning newspaper. These 

‘tingtigures make more evident the fact that coverage of the 
ass group in New York City is not and cannot be 
omplete without the class audience reached by The 
Morning World. 


The New Pork Borla 


AND SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER : GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Detroit 
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printer—through you—with com- 
plete progressive proofs of his en- 
gravings, proved in the same inks, 
and in the same sequence, as the 
printer is going to use, there is no 
chance of any misunderstanding 
between any of you. 

o's 2 


Try always to make your book- 
lets, catalogs, etc., have four, eight, 
sixteen or thirty-two pages. Most 
papers are made up in sizes to 
make economical cutting in these 
multiples. It is usually cheaper to 
do this—even with blank pages at 
the front and back—than to insist 
on an arbitrary number of pages. 
In other than these multiples, you 
are pretty sure to run into either 
wastage of paper or expensive 
hand operations of inserting or 
tearing out extra pages. 

You may have heard the ex- 
pression “work-and-turn.” You 
don’t need to understand it, but 
you may be interested. 

Printing by a “work-and-turn” 
set-up means that all the pages of 
your book are printed on one side 
of the sheet of paper; then the 
sheet is turned over and all the 
pages are printed in opposing posi- 
tions on the other side. Where- 
upon it is cut in half and folded 
and you have two complete books. 
This is the ideal method when you 
have plenty of time. Time must, 
of course, be allowed for the first 
side to dry. On a long run this 
time element, of course, takes care 
of itself. 

For faster work—usually . on 
short runs—the method of opera- 
tion is called “sheet-wise. In 
which case, your pages are made 
up into two separate forms—half 
the pages in each form. One form 
is printed on each side of the paper 
and when folded produces a single 
book. 

The pages which make up the 
book do not, of course, appear in 
the forms in sequence. They are 
so distributed that they come out 
in proper sequence after being 
printed on both sides, cut and 
folded. The mathematics by which 
all of that is figured out is way 
beyond Aesop Glim. 

I don’t get all the details of the 
Einstein Theory, either. 
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Consolidate as Rogers, Kellogg, 
Stillson Company 


Rogers & Company, the Andrew H. 
Kellogg Company and The _Stillson 
Press have been consolidated and rherged 
into the Rogers, Kellogg, Stillson Com- 
pany, a Division, of National Bancser. 
vice Corporation, New York. Steps have 
already been taken to consolidate the 
executive offices, sales forces and the 
service and estimating departments of 
the three former concerns. 

The personnel and machine equipment 
of Rogers & Company and The Stillson 
Press are being merged into a larger 
and more complete typographic unit. The 
letter press and offset lithographic 
equipment of the Andrew Kellogg 
Company will continue at its present 
headquarters. 

No material changes in the personnel 
of the consolidated companies are con- 
templated other than the election of 


* Henry R. Putnam as president. M. L. 


Griswold, president of the National 
Bancservice Corporation, becomes chair 
man of the board of directors of the 
new unit. 

A specialty oeinties, plant at Harris. 
burg, 'a., and the Wilson H. Lee Com 
pany’s new plant at Orange, Conn., are 
affiliated with the consolidation. 


Scripps-Howard Adds to 
Chicago Staff 


Fred Masterson and Morris D. 
Tunnicliff have joined ‘the Chicago of- 
fice of the national ees depart- 
ment of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
Mr. Masterson was formerly with the 
Chicago office of Physical Culture and 
Mr. Tunnicliff was previously with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


George L. Moore Joins 
Kendall Company 


George L. Moore has become associa- 
ted with The Kendall ya Boston, 
n 


of which Bauer & Black, c., and the 
Bike Web Manufacturing Company are 
subsidiaries. In recent years he has 
specialized in distribution and manage- 
ment studies. He was formerly with the 
Sherman Corporation as assistant to the 
president. 


R. K. MacDougal Joins 
N. W. Ayer 


R. K. MacDougal, for the last five 
years advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Johnson Motor Company, 
Waukegan, Ill., has joined N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., at Philadelphia. 


Hanan Shoe Appoints 
Paul Cornell 


Hanan.& Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., shoe 
manufacturers, have appointed The Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising account. 
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Kelloge FROM the southeastern corner 
sonnel of the United States to the western 
2: extremity, Florida sends a supply 
— for California’s taste for canned 


chair 
of the * 
ae grapefruit. 
Com 


One ship, a few. days ago carried 
to 15,253 cases westward (income for 
Florida); and to Washington, 
Oregon, Australia and other points 
went oyster shell, toilet products, 
naval stores, and various Florida 
products (further income for 
Florida). 


Which is one angle of steadily in- 
creasing buying power in Florida, 
where ‘‘Florida’s Foremost News- 
paper’’ connects the consumer 
with the retailer who stocks your 
advertised goods. 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
ew York ... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 
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and fifty thousand cog 

of the February issue 
True Story have been purchased voluntarily at twemlli 
five cents each by young Wage Earner housewi 
from newsstand retailers in urban shopping cent 
A new high record for the magazine with the larg 
newsstand sale of any publication at any price 
the world. + « Two million two hundred and fi 


thousand twenty-five cent pieces—$562,500 spent 


young housewives in the same urban trading are 


where you are selling your merchandise. + «1 
million two hundred and fifty thousand young We 
Earner housewives who shop in retail stores every d 


where your products are for sale and they seldom 


TRUE STORY = = = = THPNL 
CONCENTRATING IN THVAC 
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pr, see yOur magazine advertising. True Story is more 
nthe favorite magazine of these young housewives. 
s practically the only magazine they read. « + Two 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand young Wage 
immer housewives are reading the advertising of a 
@tinually increasing number of advertisers in their 
orite magazine—True Story. The March issue of 


e Story is on sale at all newsstands now. Get a 


oy and thumb through it. Your major sales problems 


eno different from the advertisers who are using 
ae Story...but they are a jump “ahead of you. + + 
0 million two hundred and fifty thousand young 
age Earner housewives, who purchase one magoa- 
e exclusively at twenty-five cents per copy, com- 


ise a market you simply cannot afford to pass by. 


THDNLY MAJOR MAGAZINE 


THVAGE EARNER MARKET 
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“... but. space- 
buyers know : 
all about Home Economics.'} 


MEMORANDUM TO THE EDITOR: 


| have your memo—but | don't see why you want me ta 
write “a hundred words or so for Printers’ Ink.” Ad 
vertising men’s wives don't read Printers’ Ink—do they 


4 quo 
reason 
beginn 


And advertising men already know all about Homa... 


Economics—at least, judging from their food ads. | 
it's my department you want me to sell—why don’ 
you have interested space-buyers down here to look 
over the 70,648 letters | have received during the las 
six months from women who want advice on every 
thing from making a budget to choosing a couturiere§ 
Or why not invite account executives to my Carnegie 
Hall parties where | demonstrate the products the 
advertise? They wouldn't be embarrassed by so man 
women—do you think? Of course, these are jus 


suggestions. 
09 PRUDENCE PENN 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


THE WAY TO REACH THE MODERNS 
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How Elastic Should the Sales 
Quota Ber 


Rule of Reason vs. Rule of Thumb in Setting Sales Quotas 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, The H. K. McCann Company 


T is often unfair to blame sales- 
men for not reaching their 
yotas. Sometimes quotas are not 


t accurately in the first place, in 
hat they are not correct measures 
{ the market potentials of sales- 
nen's territories. 


Sometimes they 
high on the 


ing or exceeding his quota, the fix- 
ing of the quota in the first place, 
and its subsequent adjustment to 
changing conditions, become matters 
of very grave concern. In such a 
case, it is probably best to fix the 
quotas so that good salesmen, under 
normal conditions, can achieve their 





quotas, and perhaps 





means for contin- 
wally driving sales- 


a quota that was 
reasonable at the 
beginning of the 

ar, turns out to 


Not that quotas 
should be changed 
during the year, 

under ex- 


-s. To change 
quotas too fre- 
quently defeats the 
very purpose for 
which they are in- 
fm tended. 











SALESMAN is on the 

high road to beating 
his sales quota. There is a 
flood and business in his 
territory comes to a stand- 
still. Ought he to be penal- 
ized? 

Another salesman is sell- 
ing a strictly luxury prod- 
uct. The stock market has 
a bad crash. In early Octo- 
ber, the salesman was cer- 
tain he would exceed his 
quota. But November and 
December were such poor 
months that he fell way be- 
hind. Again, ought he to be 
penalized? 

These questions bring up 
another: How elastic should 
the sales quota be? That 
question is answered in this 
article 

















If a salesman finds that 
during the. course of the year he 


exceed them. This 
is especially true if 
salesmen are paid 
less than living sal- 
aries for reaching 
their quotas, and if 
their compensation 
depends principally 
on commissions or 
sales over their 
quotas. 

When the sales- 
man’s compensation 
depends largely on 
volume of sales 
over a quota, great 
care must be exer- 
cised in predeter- 
mining the com- 
missions on the ex- 
cess. Sometimes a 
salesman makes too 
much money— 
more than the com- 


pany can afford to pay. When this 
happens, it is generally due to the 


into his head that a quota does not 
mean much after all. On the other 
hand, it would be decidedly unfair 
0 the sales:nan to increase his 


gong to exceed it easily—except 
possibly under exceptional circum- 

when the salesman him- 
self acknowledges that conditions 
have changed, and that revision is 
desirable. 

It depends, of course, on how 
the quota is used. If a salesman’s 
salary depends largely on his attain- 


fact that the compensation or com- 
mission on extra volume has been 
poorly arranged. The ideal ar- 
rangement is that the company 
profits as much or more than the 
salesman on increased business. 
Then the company need not worry 
if the salesman’s income runs well 
ahead of the going market salaries 
of salesmen. 

If the company finds during the 
year that it has made a mistake 
in fixing a salesman’s quota and 
the compensation allowed, it should 
swallow its medicine and not try 
to make a ‘change before the be- 
ginning of the next year. At that 
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time, it can usually get the sales- 
man himself to agree to a change. 
To raise quotas or to reduce com- 
missions would have the same ef- 
fect as reducing piece-rates in the 
factory, where workmen have often 
limited their outputs because they 
find it does not bring them greater 
earnings to increase their efficiency. 
Incentive methods of wage and 
salary payment are aimed to over- 
come this very difficulty. _ 

Although quotas should not or- 
dinarily be changed during a given 
year, there are certain circum- 
stances when such action may be 
justified. Suppose that a salesman 
covers a district in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. A reasonable 
quota has been'set for him. Along 
comes a serious flood, disrupting 
business for months in a large part 
of his territory. A revision of the 
quota may well be necessary, es- 
pecially if it is used as a basis of 
salary payment. 

Many other similar conditions 
will easily come to the reader’s 
mind. There may be a coal strike 


in West Virginia or a textile strike 
in New England. There may be 


droughts in important agricul- 
tural sections, or a business boom 
in Florida or a collapse elsewhere. 
Any number of unforeseen things 
may happen. 

Should quotas be adjusted be- 
cause of a general business de- 
pression? If salesmen’s quotas are 
established quarterly, they may be 
changed in accordance with the ups 
and downs of business. But if 
they are set for a year in advance, 
the answer would generally be “no 
When there is a serious business 
depression, all classes suffer. There 
is no more reason why the burden 
should be lightened for salesmen 
than for manufacturers or retailers 
or consumers. 

Of course, there is good argu- 
ment for keeping the company’s 
quota of total output and sales in 
line with the sum of the quotas 
of individual salesmen. Changes 
in business conditions often require 
adjustments of company quotas 
from time to time. 

Automobile companies undoubt- 
edly had to revise their quotas and 
production schedules for the last 
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four months of 1929. As men. 
tioned above, if salesmen’s quotas 
are established quarterly, the prob- 
lem is simple. If they are set a 
year in advance, it is probably 
better to let them stand, even if 
in the aggregate they exceed the 
revised quota of the company as 2 
whole. 

Another question with regard 
to adjustment of sales quotas arises 
when there are fluctuations in the 
price of the commodity sold. Most 
manufactured and branded good: 
remain fairly stable in price for 
months at a time, but certain other 
products, like leather, flour, pack- 
ing house products, rubber tires, 
etc., which change in price as the 
price of the principal raw mate- 
rial fluctuates, offer a different 
problem. The salesman is not 
responsible for price changes (ex- 
cept as he cuts prices in order to 
make sales), and he should not be 
held responsible for variations in 
volume due to changes in the com- 
pany’s price policy. 


Quota in Terms of Units of 
Quantity 


The best arrangement to do away 
with this difficulty is to express 
the quota in terms of units of 
quantity rather than in dollars of 
value. For many commodities the 
unit of volume really furnishes a 
better measure of sales success. It 
also makes possible an easier co- 
ordination of sales with factory 
production. 

But it is not always possible t 
express quotas in terms of volume 
units. When a salesman carries a 
line of products, as the jobber’s 
salesman does, it is not possible to 
find a common unit of volume. Or 
a salesman of a shoe manufac- 
turer may carry shoes ranging in 
value from $4 to $8 per pair. In 
this case, the number of pairs prob- 
ably would not be an adequate 
unit, especially as the profit margin 
is likely to vary on different items. 
Or a cheese salesman may handle 
a complete line of cheeses, varying 
from bulk cheese which carries 
small profits to fancy packaged 
cheeses, where the profit margin is 
high. The number of pounds 
would not furnish a good basis. 
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VER before in 
i N business history 
has it been so impera- 
tive that advertising 
concentrate in spots 
where business is. 


gq 


NFORTU- 

NATELY there 
has been‘considerable 
focus upon such vague 
generalizations as 
“conquering mar- 
kets,” “selling “em all” 
and that “‘all the peo- 
ple must be part of 
the picture.” 


g 


RANCIS 

BACON once re- 
marked that “the de- 
sire of power in excess 
caused the angels to 
fall.” One may sub- 
scribe to ambition’s 
creed without ambi- 
tion’s greed. It is im- 
possible to sell all the 
people all the time. 
Even so able a genius 
as Mr. Ford has to 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


worry along witha 
third of the automo- 
tive market. 


ND so we mildly 

suggest that ad- 
vertising concentrate 
on people who now 
can make purchases. 


q 


N Detroit, The Free 

Press is really indis- 
pensable to reach pur- 
chasing power. Not 
wealth alone, for that 
is a minority in any 
event. But those who 
do read this newspa- 
perconstitutean exclu- 
sive, compact, active 
market, unaffected by 
industrial ‘‘condi- 
tions,” and who can 
buy now what the ad- 
vertiser may offer for 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisce 
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There are various methods for 
getting around this difficulty. In 
some cases, it is possible to set up 
separate quotas for individual 
products, or for different classifi- 
cations of products. This involves 
a very careful evaluation of mar- 
ket potentials for individual prod- 
ucts. Or, in some cases, where the 
line is so varied that quotas must 
be expressed in dollars, it is pos- 
sible to use an index of prices by 
means of which the effects of price 
fluctuations may be eliminated. 
This would require the services of 
a trained statistician. 


When the Salesman Is Allowed 
to Cut 


The foregoing discussion has to 
do with price changes over which 
the salesman has no control. There 
are cases where the salesman has a 
little leeway in cutting prices to 
certain customers, or where he may 
get permission to do so by wiring 
in to headquarters. In companies 
where variations in price are al- 
lowed (and there are still many 
such companies) there are always 
some salesmen who get good prices, 
and others who obtain their vol- 
ume through price concessions. The 
latter class are often unprofitable 
to the company employing them. 

An interesting method has been 
used successfully to overcome this 
difficulty by a certain manufac- 
turer who puts out a line of prod- 
ucts used as raw materials by other 
manufacturers. A _ price list is 
made up from time to time, and put 
into the hands of salesmen, but it 
is common practice for this com- 
pany and others in the trade to al- 
low salesmen to make certain con- 
cessions. Quotas are established 
for each salesman, based on past 
transactions with individual cus- 
tomers, and estimates of what these 
customers should buy in the future. 
Straight salaries are paid for sales 
not exceeding the quotas, and com- 
missions are allowed on sales over 
quotas. The problem was to dis- 
courage salesmen from trying to 
increase volume by making price 
concessions, 

It was not deemed advisable to 
base compensation on sales made 
at list price alone, because slight 
concessions to big buyers were 
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considered legitimate. 

decided to compute the percentage 
of each salesman’s sales made a 
list prices. The rate of commis. 
sion allowed on sales over quotas 


list prices. 
cutting. It also caused salesmen 
to scrutinize list prices carefully, 
and to complain to headquarters 
when goods were priced too high. 
This was a good thing, because the 
company, expecting prices to be 
cut, had grown careless in estab- 
lishing prices, and had not been 
revising price lists often enough. 
There is also the question of 
competition and its effect on the 
possible adjustment of quotas. On 
the whole, if quotas are set for a 
year in advance, the general rul 
that quotas should not be changed 
during the year ought to prevail, 
even though there are changes in 
the competitive situation. There 
might be a special case where an 
energetic competitive drive in one 
section of the country should make 
an adjustment necessary. 


Competition should certainly be 
taken into account in setting quotas 


to year. However 
scientifically sales potentials may 
have been determined, arbitrar) 
adjustments are usually necessary 
in setting quotas, due to variations 
in intensity of competition in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

It is difficult to measure the in- 
tensity of competition statistically, 
although this has been done with 
considerable success in some in- 
stances. In one case, various com- 
petitive factors were valued by the 
sales manager and district man- 
agers, and then these estimates were 
combined into an index of compe- 
tition, where 100 equalled normal, 
and greater degrees of intensity 
were represented by 90, 80, etc 
Less than normal competition was 
represented by values over 100. 
This index was then combined with 
other factors affecting the sale of 
the commodity in question to get 
an index of sales potentials by dis- 
tricts. 

But such statistical measurement 
of competition is rarely possible— 
and is of somewhat doubtful value. 
Generally, quotas must be adjusted 


from year 
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Habit is the great planetary force 


life, the stubborn magnetism that shapes the courses of 
conduct. All who seek to profit from living things find 
habits helpful + The hunter fattens his bag by watching the 
water hole, the deer runs. The missionary tries to accustom 
his creed to the habits of a new people. The criminal learns 
the habits of a house before he enters it. The police watch 
the haunts and mannerisms of the malefactor. The gambler 


is guided by his victim’s changes of expression as the cards 


change + And trade takes advantage of habit. Travelers 


stop to gossip at a cross road, and a store is set up, a city 
accumulates. The beaten path becomes a good business 
street. Women habituated to short hair like little and light 
hats. Men habituated to mild winters will not wear heavy 
underwear. No restaurant tries to do business without 
coffee, no tobacconist without cigarettes. Delicatessen cus’ 


tomers are used to small packages. Habit keeps alive 
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ancient and useless institutions and customs. Habit makes 
advertising media + In New York, a million-odd people 
have a distinctive daily habit—of buying and reading The 
News. Their reading habit is different in that they read 
steadily, regularly, through The News—tather than jump- 


ing from page one to seven to twenty-nine, This habit is 


born of the circumstance that The News can be read 
within the little time most people have for reading. It is 
helped by the convenience of the small size paper. It makes 
The News. a better advertising medium because it gives 
more visibility to all advertising, cuts down waste. News 
readers have another habit; by hundreds of thousands, they 
take home with them the day old copies, which get mil- 
lions of secondary circulation and a wider audience for 
News advertising + Combine these habits with million- 
plus circulations, low milline cost—and an extraordinary 
medium results. Thus many advertisers developed the 


profitable habit of using The News + Get the habit! 


THE NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 


2s PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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arbitrarily for competitive condi- 
tions. 

Finally, in setting sales quotas 
the rule of reason must be used. 
True, it is worth while to deter- 
mine sales potentials as accurately 
as possible, and the correlation 
method described in the writer’s 
article in Printers’ INK of May 
30, 1929, furnishes a_ scientific 
method of procedure. But however 
scientifically sales potentials may be 
determined, there are always ad- 
justments to be made, depending 
on past sales records, on the expe- 
rience Of the individual salesmen, 
and on the various other factors 
described above, such as competi- 
tion, business conditions, etc., many 
of which can not be subjected to 
exact statistical measurement. 


New Account for Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


The Clean Home Products Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, manufacturer of Apex 
Moth Cake and Apex Moth Crystals, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Chicago office of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc. The company was un- 
til recently known as the Apex Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 


C. A. Blair with Izzard Agency 


Charles Allen Blair, formerly adver- 

tising manager of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company and the St. 
Louis County Gas Company, St. Louis, 
has joined the staff of The Izzard Com- 
pany, Seattle advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 


Charles Coane Joins 
Johnson Motor 


Charles Coane, for the last four years 
with the advertising department of 
Swift & Company, Chicago, in charge 
of media, has joined the advertising 
lepartment of the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany, Waukegan, Il. 


Form George A. Britton 
Advertising Corporation 


Incorporation papers have been issued 
by the State of Ohio to the George A. 


Britton Advertising Company, leve- 
land. The incorporators are George A. 
Britton, K. B. Britton and B, D. Holt. 


Advanced by Crane Company 


C. R. Crane, II, and A. F. Gartz, Jr., 
assistant vice-presidents, were elected 
vice-presidents of the Crane Company, 
Chicago, at_its recent annual meeting. 
om = officers and directors were re- 
elected, 
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Now VanSant, Dugdale 
& Corner, Inc. 


The Green & VanSant Company, Bal- 
timore advertising agency, has changed 
its name to VanSant, ugdale & Cor- 
ner, Inc. This change which is one of 
name only, has been made to indicate 
more clearly the ownership and man- 
agement of the company. Phe compan. 
was originally formed in 1925 throug 
the consolidation of The H. B. Green 
Company and VanSant & Company. 

Wilbur VanSant is president of the 
company. H. K. Dugdale is vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer and Henry E. Cor- 
ner, vice-president and secretary. 


“World Petroleum,” New 


Publication 

The first issue of World Petroleum, a 
monthly dealing with world commerce 
in petroleum, has been published by 
Russell Palmer, New_York. The new 
publication will have offices at New York 
and London. 

Reginald W. Crowly is editor and T. 
Orchard Lisle is managing director. 


Don Watts Starts Own 


Business at Tulsa 

Don Watts, at one time with Eastman- 
Scott & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, has started an advertising busi- 
ness at Tulsa, Okla., under his own 
name. He also formerly was with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., and the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising ‘Company. 


R. B. Newell, Vice-President, 


Porter-Eastman Agency 

Robert B. Newell, for the last twelve 
years president of the R. B. Newell 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
and prior to that with Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc., has joined p Porter- 
Eastman Company, advertising agency 
of that city, as a vice-president. 


Heads Financial Advertisers 


~ ° 
Program Committee 

A. Douglas Oliver, advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the program _commiit- 
tee for the convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., in September. 


A. E. Hawes Joins Gale & 
Pietsch 


A. E. Hawes, formerly with the Roche 
Advertising Company, Chicago, has 
joined the office at that city of Gale 

Pietsch, Inc., advertising agency. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen 

a... Wilmington, Calif., Press has 

inted M. C. Mogensen & Company, 

pa lishers’ representative, San ran- 

cisco, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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Travers 
Wins Advertising Golf 
Honors 


OMING through as head man 
in a field of five sixteens, 
James A. Travers, of Boston, won 
the silver jubilee championship of 
the Winter Golf 
League of Ad- 
vertising Inter- 
ests. The tour- 
nament, which 
was played at 
Pinehurst, N.C., 
got under way 
on January 25 
and _ continued 
until Febru- 
ary 1. 

The_ second 
largest gather- 
ing in the his- 

hues sated tory of the as- 
sociation attended its annual din- 
ner, at which election of officers 
was held. Carl Percy, of Carl 
Percy, Inc. New York, was 
elected president. He succeeds 
Frank W. Nye, of New York. 
Raymond P. Clayberger, of Cal- 
kins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
was elected vice- -president, a. 
Hedges, Good Housekeeping, New 
York, treasurer, and William S. 
Sturgis, Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York, secretary. 

Mr. Travers, in winning first 
place, first defeated Richard S. 
Tufts in the semi-final and then 
won the finals, 5 and 4, from Ben 
L. Carroll, Philadelphia, who won 
the semi-finals by default from 
George P. James, of Washington. 

The championship was deter- 
mined in an eighteen-hole round 
which combined both the semi-final 
and final in one match, Travers, 
Tufts and Carroll playing a three- 
some. Their matched cards de- 
cided each of the two matches. 

Cards made in the semi-finals 
and finals of four other divisions 
follow: 


Second division: R. L. Neal de- 
feated C. M. Mitchell, 2 and 1; A. 
R. Gardner defeated L. C. Haines, 
3 and 2. In the final Gardner de- 
feated Neal 4 and 3. 

Third division: F. W. Cray won 
by default from William A. Sturgis; 
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P. S. Williams defeated Graham 
Patterson, 2 up. In the finals Cray 
defeated Williams, 5 and 3. 
Fourth division: C. D. Weathers 
won b Soles from Edward Wo!- 
cott; Whitton defeated Maur- 
ice LSA, 4 and 3. In the finals 
Weathers defeated Whitton, 4 and 3. 
Fifth division: Raymond Bill de 
feated F. W. Mueller 2 and 1; B. 
P. Bartlett defeated J. D. Leid 
heiser, 4 and 3. In the final Bil! 
defeated Bartlett, 20 holes. 


The victor in the women’s 
tournament was Mrs. A. A. Garth- 
waite, of Philadelphia, who won 
first place, defeating Mrs. E. T. 
Manson, Boston, 3 and 2 

A contest arranged between the 
old-timers and the youngsters, mem- 
bership in either group depending 
upon length of membership in the 
association, resulted in a victory 
for the old-timers. Players and 
their scores follow: 


Old-timers: Clarence Cone, 82; 
G. C. Dutton, 79; A. R. Gardner, 
79; Frank Finney, 73; R. P. ig 
berger, 82; H. S. Bloch 79; W. 
Hotchkin, 82; L. Haines, 76: 
Julius Mathews, 88; Se T. Manson, 
79, and 

Clair Maxwell, 77; J. O’Brien, 
80; W. O’Brien, 82; H. V. H. Pros 
key, 83; Graham Patterson, 79; R 
Murray Purves, 83; H. R. Reed, 
74; Howard P. Ruggles, 81; Dun 
can H. Stewart, 71; John A. Sulli 
van, 80; W. O. Smith, 81; C. A 
Speakman, 72; F tevens, 83; 
James A. Travers, 76; R. L. Tyrrel 
73; G. I Williams, 77; M. 
Robbins, 79; McKinnon, 78; c. é 
Leuder, 75; W. H. Hamilton, 82; 
Ralph i. Trier, 75; W. H. 
80; R. G. Maxwell, 79. 

Youngsters: Don M. Parker, 94; 
Edward Wolcott, 76; P. A. Skelton, 
74; Maurice Saunders, 80; Ned 
Sawyer, 74; E. A. Shank, 85; ] 
Sinclair, 79; W. A. Sturgis, 84; 
R. S. Tufts, 84; C. D. eathers, 
94, and 

P. bn 82; Donald b 
ward, 85; Ww. Cray, 86; E. 
Williams, aa; Walter Gaidees "9; 
J. H. Abeel, 73; A. F. Adams, 83; 
Stanley Gibson, 90; Colver C. Gor 
don, 82, and 

Eugene Forker, 84; B. P. Bart- 
lett, 87; Mortimer Berkowitz, 83; 
Raymond Bill, 92; G. P. James, 74 
C. H. Jennings, 69; I. A. Klein, 
85; J. G. Leidheiser, 85; George A 
Law, Jr., 67; W. C. McMillan, 87; 
Lloyd Maxwell, 77; Walter Os 
trander, 81; C. M. Mitchell, 78; 
J. D. Meehan, 86; F. W. Mueller, 
83; R. L. Neal, 82, and Ben L 
Carroll, 72. 


Race, 


In the customary pool which 
precedes the tournament, $3,600 
was put up, one player being sold 
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Did | Sit Up Till 3 A. M. 
to Hear King George 


Broadcast? 


I did not! But I know a lot 
of fans who did. Furthermore, they gave me a detailed 
scenario of the stupendous event next morning, even 
though they were all in. Which only illustrates the old, 
be-whiskered truism that there are always going to be 
people who have differences of opinion. Some don’t 
like garlic, Yet some still go for Mister Mencken! .. . 
Out here where the sun’s benevolent rays fill us all with 
brotherly love, the Battle of Media Records goes trium- 
phantly on (for us, at least). And while we wouldn’t think 
of being belligerent or boastful, we just can’t help whis- 
pering this into your ear: In total radio advertising for 
1929, The Examiner carried 1,068,430 lines; the Times 
carried 517,422 lines. . .. Did I sit up for the King 
George radio broadcast? I did not. But—during 1929 
—the majority of open-eared-eyed-and-minded radio 
space buyers did wisely tune in on The Examiner’s adver- 
tising “station.”” Which is KFWB. Meaning “Kome- 
Find-Wonderful-Business”’ ! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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for the high price of $500. Five 
per cent of the proceeds went to 
the Moore County Hospital and 
10 per cent was given to the 
league. 

Frank Presbrey, first president 
of the league, presented to the 
league the cup which he won 


twenty-five years ago. 


Scott Paper Reports Larger 
Sales 


Sales to customers of the Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa., and subsidiary 
companies, for the year ended December 
31, 1929, amounted to $7,895,790, with 
cash discounts, allowances and returns 
amounting to $134,231. This compares 
with sales of $6,892,512, for 1928, cash 
discounts, allowances and returns 
amounting to $142,075 for that year. 
Gross profit on sales amounted to $2,- 
735,901 for 1929, as against $2,390,979 
for 1928. 


Joins San Francisco 
“ce 4 ”” 
Examiner 


W. J. Gallagher, formerly a member 
of the sales staff of the Seattle branch 
of the H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has joined the advertisers service 
department of the San Francisco £.x- 
aminer. 


I. K. Fearn with French 
Battery Company 
Irving K. Fearn, formerly sales man- 
ager of The Ken- Rad Corporation, Inc., 
Owensboro, Ky., radio tubes, has joined 
the French Battery Company, Madison, 
Wis., as assistant to the president. He 
will be engaged in in ales work, 


J. D. O’Keefe she. Beate Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift 


J. D. O’Keefe has been elected pres- 
ident of the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Company, Inc., New Orleans. Whitney 
Bank has been elected to the board of 
directors succeeding the late John E. 
Bouden. 


B. A. Rowe Heads W. T. 


Grant Company 
B. A. Rowe, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the W. T. Grant 
Company, has been made president of 
that organization. He has been with 
the Grant company since 1910. 


W. S. Borland, Jr., with 


” 
“Harper’s Bazaar 
William S. Borland, Jr., formerly 
Eastern manager of the Southern Dry- 
goods Merchant, St. Louis, has_ joined 
the advertising staff of Harper’ s Bazaar, 
New York. 
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Floored by Ten Pages of 
References 


Mitwaukee Concrete Propucts 
Co-oPpERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Mitwaukee, Wis., Jan, 21, 1930, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I surely appreciate your fine lette 
of January 14, giving me a li 
articles that might use in selling og 
association. I had fully expected to ge 
a complete list of these articles but | 
was entirely floored at the list that you 
sent me. I never realized that you woul 
be able to supply me with ten pages of 
references on this subject. It certainly is 
the most complete bibliography of this 
sort that I have ever seen and some. 
thing very much worth while for ay 
trade association to have in its files. © 

I want to thank you very much fo 
this favor. 

D. R. Cottins 

Manag 


J. M. Tucker, Sales Manager, 
Centaur Tractor 


J. M. Tucker, formerly with th 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, Chi. 
cago, has been appointed sales manager 
of the Centaur Tractor Corporation, 
Greenwich, Ohio. In that capacity he 
will also have charge of the company’s 
advertising. 


Join “Redbook Magazine” 


Richard T. Whitney, formerly ad 
vertising manager of te 7 Rubber 
Products Compan Inc., /atertown 
Mass., and Ene ¥, Haigine formerly 
editor of The Youth's Companion, have 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Redbook Magazine, New York. 


D. L. Moody wi with Adsealit 


Corporation 

Dwight L. Moody, formerly sales 
counselor with The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York, and at one time divi 
sional sales manager of the California 
Packing Corporation, has joined t 
Adsealit Corporation at its New Y 

ce. 


Reynolds Tobacco Profits 
Show Gain 


The net profits of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Camel cigarettes and 
Prince Albert tobacco, for the year 1929, 
amounted to $32,210,521, after al 
charges and taxes. This compares with 
net profits of $30,172,563 for the prev- 
ous year. 


W. F. Payson Opens 
Publishing Office at New York 


William Farquhar Payson, for fou 
years president of Payson & Clark, 
Ltd., publisher, and, more recently, ed: 
tor and part owner of The Field, Illus 
trated, has opened his own publishing 
office at New York. 
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“Hat of prune silk trimmed with rose ribbons.” 


. . How the advertisement in that early issue 
of the Examiner, time-tattered now and dim 
with the dust of fifty years, must have intrigued 
Miss 1880! . . . And rose-colored ostrich plumes 
and cleonatis” . . . No wonder she responded 
—as women readers have continued to respond 
in ever-increasing thousands throughout the 
half-century since. Else how could the Exam- 
iner have attained to advertising as well as cir- 
culation supremacy in its field, and maintained 
it unchallenged for the last 34 years? 


IN NEW YORK CITY ..... W. W. CHEW, 285 Madison Ave. 

A. R. BARTLETT, General Motors Bidg. 
IN CHICAGO J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO F. W. MacMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 





Why Should a Copy Writer Sign 
His Work? 


Not Even the Artist’s Name Ought to Be Used 


By John F. Arndt 


John Falkner Arndt & Company (Advertising Agency) 


HE conclusion that a copy 

writer should sign his work be- 
cause an artist signs his canvas is 
based on a faulty premise. [See 
article in January 23, 1930, issue of 
Printers’ INK, “Should Copy 
Writers Sign Their Copy ?”] 

An artist signs a picture as I 
would sign an article. The picture 
is an entity, the completed product, 
considered in its final form and 
used as such. But if that artist 
paints a picture to be used in an ad- 
vertisement where it becomes part 
of something else and loses its 
entity, he should not expect it to 
carry his signature. 

Art used in advertising today is 
not an entity, it is a part or seg- 
ment of the whole. It loses its 
entity by becoming a part of some- 
thing else—an advertisement. As 
such it should not be signed by the 
artist. 

Just so copy. Copy is not an en- 
tity, it is but a part of the adver- 
tisement. It therefore loses its in- 
dividual identity as a piece of copy 
because it is but one of the com- 
ponent parts of the whole—the ad- 
vertisement. 

Just so type setting. The typog- 
raphy is not signed by the typog- 
rapher. It is also part of the 
whole—the advertisement. 

Just so the advertisement. The 
advertisement is not signed by the 
advertising agency. It is part of 
the whole—the manufacturer. 

Each part, copy, layout, illustra- 
tion, typography is welded together 
to accomplish one thing—to sell the 
manufacturer’s article. The manu- 
facturer alone signs the advertise- 
ment because it represents him— 
his product. 

It would be just as foolish to put 
an embossed plate on the dash- 
board of an automobile reading : 


Body by Fisher, Axles by y 4 
kin, Bearings by S.K.F., Shock A 


sorbers by Watson, Upholstery by 

Ca-vel, Ignition by co Remy, 

Conception by Sloane, Ensemble by 

Cadillac. 

I have no brief with the artist 
who signs his canvas—if the paint- 
ing is sold by him as a painting to 
be used as an entity to hang on the 
customer’s wall. 

I have no objection if a copy 
writer signs his copy, if he sells it 
as copy to be published as a maga- 
zine article, pamphlet or book. 

I have no objection to the typog- 
rapher signing his work, if he 
puts it out as an example of his 
craftsmanship. 

I have no objection to an adver- 
tising agency signing an advertise- 
ment if it is published in the 
agency ’s own name. 

But when a manufacturer buys 
an advertisement he buys it to fur- 
ther the sale of his own product, 
not as a personal boost for the 
many individuals who produce it. 
Of course if a manufacturer 
wishes to capitalize the reputa- 
tion of an artist or copy writer by 
allowing his signature to appear in 
his advertisement, that is his busi- 
ness. But it should not be the 
privilege of either to affix their 
names on their own initiative. 

An advertisement represents team 
work. The whole advertisement 
stands or falls in its entirety. A 
particular piece of copy may have 
created the sales, but the advertise- 
ment as a whole and the medium 
were instrumental and _ therefore 
the advertisement gets the credit. 

If artists, copy writers and others 
wish to promote their own fame 
let them do it individually. But 
an advertisement is published for 
just one purpose—to sell the man- 
ufacturer’s goods. 

The geometrical axiom holds as 
true in advertising as it does in 
mathematics—the whole is always 
greater than any of its parts. 
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IBERTY concentrates more circulation in 

the bank-balance areas—cities of 
25,000 population upward—than any 
other magazine. That's one reason why The 
National City Company has consistently 
used Liberty's ad- 
vertising pages fo 
**© The biggest news- sell securities. 


dealer sale of any magazine: Liberty 
each copy bought to be read. A for Bverybedy 
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BURNING OUT THE DROSS 





DIFFERENCES of opinion between able people 
about good advertising usually run back to funda- 
mental differences in concept of what an adver- 
tisement should be—or what the mechanics of 
public response to advertising are. 

Do we always agree? Heavens no! No two 
people here have identical backgrounds of life, 
of education, or of advertising training. 

But one reason we find our work here stimulat- 
ing is that fundamentally our ideas of what is 
ethical or important or interesting are the same. 

The result of a huddle of many minds is usually 
to eliminate the useless and to emphasize the use- 
ful values that lie in the force knownas advertising. 


ROY S. DURSTINE 
Vice-President 
and General Manager 
New York 


THEODORE L. BATES 
A eR i 





Rep 
New York 
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E. HAROLD GREIST GEORGE McANDREW 
Account Rep i Art Department 
Chicago New York 











MILDRED M. RIORDEN 
Writer 
New York 





KEITH K. KIMBALL THOREAU CRONYN 
Assistant A Pp i Account Representative 
New York 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building + BOSTON: 10 State Street + BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: 339 Boulevard of the Allies 
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Ce. and brassiere ad- 


vertisers have found the 
Vogue market so tremendous 
in its purchasing power that 


they used... 


more space in Vogue in 1929 
than in all the other leading 
women’s magazines com- 


bined. 
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Why Advertisers Sell Private 
Brands to Chains 


The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company Sells an Unadvertised Soap to a 
Chain Which Also Stocks Palmolive 


MILwaAvuKeEE, WIs. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Does the manufacturer tend to 
destroy his market for his regular 
advertised goods when he places in 
the hands of chain stores, at a 
lower price, a line under another 
trade-mark, that is identical in 
quality and similar in appearance? 


F a manufacturer allows chain 

stores or other distributors to 
maneuver him into a position where 
he is actually competing against the 
consumer good-will established for 
his regular lines by his advertising 
—as is done, strangely enough, in 
many cases—he is unquestionably 
doing something that will damage 
his market. But this must not be 
taken to mean that a manufacturer 
is necessarily and always pursuing 
unwise business tactics when he 
makes up a quantity of merchan- 
lise for a chain to sell under a 
private label of its own, or an un- 
advertised label belonging to him. 
The Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Company sells a considerable quan- 
tity of unadvertised soap to one of 
the chains which also features 
Palmolive soap heavily. Both 
soaps—the Palmolive and the other 
—are of high standard quality 
but are of different kinds. They 
retail, however, at the same price. 
@ It might be argued that the com- 

pany is needlessly interfering with 
its Palmolive sales by doing such 
merchandising. This is not the 
case at all. The chain system in 
question, while depending largely 
upon Palmolive to supply the needs 
of its trade, wants to diversify its 
stock. Even though Palmolive is 
an enormously popular soap, the 
chain management cannot expect 
everybody to want to buy it. Con- 
sequently an apparently opposing 
brand, within the same price range, 
is offered. If Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet did not care to make this soap, 
the chain could get it elsewhere. 
Thus the manufacturer is obtaining 
some worth-while business which 
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would not come in the natural 
course of events. The profits on 
the Palmolive soap are welcome 
and so are those on the unadver- 
tised line; profits are profits. 

It is highly questionable whether 
this company would sell a single 
additional bar of Palmolive soap 
to the chain if the other brand 
were not handled at all—even 
though the two, in a way, may be 
regarded as competitors. It is the 
company’s belief, on the direct con- 
trary, that the presence of the un- 
advertised variety in the store is a 
help, rather than a detriment, to 
Palmolive. The wrapper around 
each cake of the unadvertised brand 
contains a line to the general ef- 
fect that the merchandise is made 
by the makers of Palmolive soap. 
Thus each sale is a means of get- 


ting the Palmolive message before 
a possible new customer, or in any 
event of accentuating the effect of 
the company’s general advertising. 

In this sort of merchandising a 
great deal depends upon whether 
the manufacturer or the dealer is 


in charge of the transaction. If the 
dealer (or the chain, we had bet- 
ter say, since chains are being dis- 
cussed here) is in a strong enough 
position to dictate to the producer, 
it may then follow that the goods 
under the latter’s advertised label 
may suffer. We do not know 
whether our inquirer, who prefers 
to remain anonymous, is referring 
to an actual case or stating a hypo- 
thetical question covering some- 
thing that might develop in his 
business. If the private brand mer- 
chandise can be identified as being 
“identical in quality” with the ad- 
vertised brand, if there is little or 
no difference between the two, and 
if there is a price differential in 
favor of the private brand, there is 
no room for question or argument ; 
the manufacturer is plainly and 
flagrantly competing with himself. 

This condition, we believe, is 
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rather prevalent where the pro- 
ducer yields to the blandishments 
of the large distributor and sells 
his goods both ways—under his 
own labels and under the distribu- 
tor’s private brand labels. Many 
manufacturers would consider it 
suicide to sell merchandise for dis- 
tribution in any way than under 
their trade-mark names. If they 
should take the opposite stand they 
are, in effect, saying to their trade: 
“What we have branded with our 
own names and are now advertis- 
ing nationally is no better; in fact 
it is just the same as can be bought 
under a private label.” They would 
correctly decide that in thus 
proceeding they would be giving 
away their birthright. 

But this must not be taken to 
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mean that advertised and unadver- 
tised goods from the same factory 
cannot and must not be sold in 
the same store; they can be and 
are. The proceeding is a delicate 
one, however, and it is our belief 
that the general advertiser, taking 
him as a whole, would be better 
off were he to confine his attention 
exclusively to his advertised brands, 
But no rule, following out a 
theory, can be set down for all to 
observe. It is by no means impos- 
sible for a manufacturer to pro- 
duce and sell unadvertised brands 
without detriment to his advertised 
brands. Were we to say otherwise 
we should be disregarding the ex- 
perience of many successful com- 
panies who have done that very 
thing.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


What Groucho Says 


Can an Advertising Agency Give Disinterested Appropriation Advice? 


HAT do you think Kastor 

has done? Said he was very 
anxious to get an analysis of his 
market, wanted figures to show 
size of the industry, competitors’ 
volume, potential minimum ad- 
vertising and sales expenditure re- 
quirements. 

Said it was all that was needed 
to fix appropriation. Knew they 
should spend more, but how much? 

Did we go at that labor of love? 
I'll say we did! Cost us three 
thou’ in time and expenses. Made 
a perfect, logical case for a mil- 
lion. Thought it ought to be more, 
but tried to be reasonable. 

That was three months ago. Last 
week Kastor came in and said they 
would spend a million if we'd give 
them free art roughs ad-lib, if we 
would establish a merchandise di- 
vision for them in our shop, free 
of course, and if we'd give free 
service on trade-paper activities. 

Are we going to do it? Never 
mind that. The point is, we asked 
for a million and they have appro- 
priated a million. I’ve just found 
out why. 

Do you know Colonel Dart— 
merchandising expert for several 
big banks? Able chap. Met him 
today. He said: “Groucho, you 
ought to let me beat you at golf. 


Have just advised a client of yours 
to spend a million and a half.” He 
thought it was O.K. to tell me the 
story seeing as it was my client. 
Seems Kastor, from what Kastor 
said, regarded our advice of a mil- 
lion as not disinterested. We would 
profit from this increase so how 
could he tell it was honest advice? 
So he paid Dart five or six thou’ 
to get his dope. He could afford 
to, not having paid us for ours. 
Dart’s dope is good, too, he’s a real 
expert. Then having Dart’s dope 
Kastor really believed ours, in fact 
preferred ours as we only asked 
for a million. Dart was recom- 
mended by Kastor’s bank. 

Can you tell me why an honor- 
able agent’s advice is ignored, or 
is regarded as no good till a banker 
verifies it? Maybe I can. Per- 
haps these guys have ‘to believe 
bankers and do not have to be- 
lieve us. Ten years of straight, 
square dealing hasn’t persuaded 
Kastor that we wouldn’t advise him 
to spend a cent more than his busi- 
ness needs, but our million looks 
good when his banker expert ad- 
vises a million and a half. 

Never mind about the free 
roughs and all that. I propose to 
get all that’s coming to us. 

- GroucnHo. 
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Some Statistics on Retail Food 
Outlets 


Total 


ACosEne to Carl W. Dip- 
man, editor of The Progres- 
sive Grocer, before the recent con- 
vention at Chicago of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, no 
authoritative source shows more 
than 57,000 chain grocery stores 
at the outside. 

This and other figures quoted by 
him are based on a study of gro- 
cery distribution conducted by his 
publication. Chain grocery stores 
are estimated to do a total grocery 
and provision business of 22 per 
cent, their grocery business by it- 
self being estimated at 29.5 per cent. 
Independent grocers are credited 
with doing 70.5 per cent of the 
country’s grocery business. 

A compilation of the classes of 
retail food and provision stores 


lists the following: 
Independent grocery stores. 250,000 
General stores selling gro- 
ceries 
Delicatessen 11,000 


Independent grocery outlets 399, 000 


stores 


Chain grocery stores 
Dairy and poultry stores... 
Fruit and vegetable stores. . 
Meat markets 


10,000 
15,000 


Total retail outlets ...... 556,000 


In making a statistical summary, 
such as the above, it is pointed out 
that there is no sharp dividing line 
between some of the classifications. 
By way of example it is stated 
that more than one-third of all 
grocery stores sell meat, and many 
meat markets. sell groceries. 
Therefore, depending on the statis- 
tician’s choice of definition, 25,000 
stores can easily be shifted from 
one group to another because of 
the absence of a sharp dividing 
line between a general store and a 
grocery or between a grocery and 
a delicatessen. Regardless of classi- 
fication, however, it was stated, the 
figure given for the total number 
of outlets is approximately correct. 

The value of groceries and pro- 
visions consumed in 1929, accord- 
ing to the report, amounted to 


Number of Retail Food Outlets Estimated at 556,000 Stores 


$24,000,000,000. After deducting 
the value of goods consumed at 
the source of production, the fig- 
ure of $21,000,000,000 is given as 
the amount of retail grocery and 
provision sales for the year. Of 
this amount it is figured that 
$13,500,000,000 is sold through 
regular grocery and provision 
stores, the balance of $7,500,000,- 
000 going to consumers through 
bakeries, confectioners, drug ‘stores, 
=r and miscellaneous out- 
ets. 

Of the approximate amount of 
sales credited to grocery and pro- 
vision stores, it is estimated that 
grocery outlets had sales of about 
$7,000,000,000 and market and pro- 
vision stores had sales of $3,600,- 
000,000. The report estimates that 
chain grocery stores had sales of 

The $7,000,000,000 volume of 
business was done by about 400,000 
stores of which 80,000, or 20 per 
cent, are estimated to have cleared 
about 60 per cent of the total, with 
an average volume per store of 
$53, 

The report points out that the 
$2,900,000,000 sales credited to 
chain stores are not total sales as 
these must include a_ substantial 
figure to cover goods sold at 
wholesale. Only one large chain, 
it was stated, reports its whole- 
sale sales separately and in that 
case they amount to 9.6 per cent 
of total sales. 


Appoints Thomsen-Ellis 
Agency 

The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Com 
pany, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va., oil 
well drilling and pumping gasloment, 
has appointed the Thomsen-Ellis (: 
pany, Baltimore advertising agency > 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used 


Brush Account to Cole Agency 


The Harper Brush Works, Fairfield 
Towa, has appointed Cole’s, Inc., Des 
Moines advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used. 
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Not too far 


from the 
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7HAT more can 
life offer this 
woman whose first 
thoughts are of home 
and family! Proudly 
she wears her crown of 
motherhood—and 
assumes its responsi- 
bilities. She and her | 
kind are readers of 
Better Homes and Gardens, a unique family magazine that 
has won its place in the hearts of 1,375,000 gardened homes, 
without fashions or fiction. Thrill seekers must look else- 
where for diversion because this is a publication of serious 
purpose that meets and keeps the family mentally at home. 


Their heads may be in the clouds—these substantial readers 
of ours—but their feet are planted solidly on the ground. 
Household purchases are rarely delegated to outsiders— 
though the family budget may provide for several servants. 


Better Homes and Gardens readers are students of home 
improvement and this magazine is their textbook. They 
buy freely but wisely to further their dreams of an ideal 


F 
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FAMILY MENTALLY 





mnro 1,375,000 


GARDENED HOMES 
EACH MONTH 


home. Not too far from the kitchen stove—they critically 
select the food served at their tables—the varnish on their 
floors—the plumbing in their bathrooms. 


Advertisers need not bridge the gap between ‘“‘the land 
that never was’’ and reality. Editorial matter ties in with 
alvertising content by constantly pointing out new things 
to do—new ways to improve the home and its surroundings. 


Scores of successful advertisers have gained thousands of 
new patrons through Better Homes and Gardens. Base 
your advertising program on the firm foundation of 
1,375,000 gar- 


dened momes BET TER HOMES 
one scue CrOGARDENS 
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(With apologies to Ivory Soap) 


WE ARE rapidly approaching this per- 
centage of circulation concentrated in the 
richest farm states of the country. 


At present, 93% of the circulation of 
THE FARMER’S WIFE is centered in 22 
states, where it is found in one out of 
every four farm homes. This circulation 
represents 839,778 subscribers, all mod- 
ern farm women, whose decision influ- 
ences the purchase of almost every article 
for the home and the farm. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is the personal 
magazine of the woman in the rural sec- 
tions of the country, and she regards it as 
her friend and advisor. Distributors and 
manufacturers of nationally advertised 
products require this magazine for their 
contacts and growth in the farm market. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WiIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
ctoeer Wain Eastern Representatives 
- Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1806 Bell Building 250 Park Avenue 7 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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When the Salesman Complains, 
“Our Price Is Too High!” 


One of the Most Difficult Problems Is to Teach Salesmen How to Get 
a Fair Price 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


Wh HEN I wrote to a number 

sales managers a few 
weeks ago and asked: them to in- 
dicate what seemed to them to be 
the leading problems of 1930 sales 
management, several of them 
brought up the question of get- 
ting the price. One of them 
summed up like this: 

“Have we given the salesman so 
much in the way of consumer de- 
mand, dealer helps, standardized 
quality and that sort of thing that 
he has forgotten how to bring out 
the real merit of an article and 
get a price for it, based on what 
it is worth? In short, are sales 


managers teaching their salesmen 
how to get a right and fair price 


for the article? Are we teaching 
our men how to sell at a profit?” 

This is a significant question— 
one which goes down a lot deeper 
than is evident at first glance. For 
instance, the vice-president in charge 
of production of a large plant 
making metal stampings com- 
plained as follows the other day: 
“During the last several years we 
have worked out many improved 
methods and short-cuts designed 
to reduce our costs. Much of our 
work is obtained by getting the 
prospective buyer’s blueprints and 
estimating the cost of the job, 
basing the selling price on that 
cost. 

“Many times, in our anxiety to 
co-operate with the sales depart- 
ment when it tells us that this is 
a highly competitive job, we esti- 
mate all too closely and if we get 
the order we are apt to find a very 
small or no profit at the end. But 
maybe in a few months that job 
comes back to us. In the interim, 
we have studied the last per- 
formance and worked out a better 
method so that a saving in cost 
will result and the job will show 
a profit. 


“During the last year or two, I 
have religiously refrained from 
passing such good news on to the 
sales department though, because 
every time the sales force gets an 
inkling of something of this kind, 
the saving in cost is turned into a 
price cut and passed on to the 
buyer. 

“What happens is this: When 
it comes time to place the next 
order, the purchasing agent, run- 
ning true to form, gets hold of 
our man and says: ‘Now, this or- 
der is up again. I'd like to give 
it to you but you're a little out of 
line in price. I'll hold it open for 
a day or two and give you a 
chance to refigure the job.’ 


Another Hair-Breadth Order 


“The salesman scurries back 
and finds out that a better method 
has reduced our cost. Instead of 
saying to himself: ‘I sold that last 
order at such and such a price. 
It gave satisfaction. I'll do as 
well this time,’ he seizes upon the 
promised reduction in cost, in- 
sists on being permitted to quote 
lower and so we get another hair- 
breadth order. That’s why I’m 
saying that nine economies out of 
ten that we’ve worked out during 
the last few years have been used 
by the sales department for price 
reducing purposes. And what does 
it lead to? It simply means that 
the buyer figures that every re- 
order can be had at a lower price 
and the salesman feels that unless 
he can come along with a price 
cut he can’t get the business. Once 
the buyer and the sales force get 
into an attitude of that kind, you 
can’t find bottom.” 

Some years ago, Leon Sweet, 
the Salt Lake City candy maker, 
said to me: “We're all thinking 
too much of how we can give our 
salesmen lower prices instead of 
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teaching them how to get higher 
prices. We let ourselves believe 
that people want to pay less and 
less for candy. That is really not 
true. What people want is better 
and better candy. But when we 
let our salesmen have lower and 
lower prices with which to meet 
so-called ‘competition,’ we are 
trading down and not building 
up.” 
How Golf Clubs Are Bought 


The making and marketing of 
golf clubs serves as an excellent 
object lesson on this point. Every- 
one who has come in any sort of 
contact with golf knows that as 
soon as a player gets beyond the 
mere beginner stage, he starts to 
buy clubs — invariably better and 
better clubs. One rarely if ever 
sees the man who has managed to 
get his game down from around 
120 to around 90 showing up with 
some “rare bargain” of a club at 
$2.98 and saying: “Well, I'm good 
enough now so that I can use any 
sort of a brush hook!” Not at 
all. The better his game, the more 
pride he takes in his matched and 
registered clubs and the more 
money he is willing to pay for 
them. That does not mean that 
he will pay $10 for a club worth 
only $5 but it does mean that he 
has rapidly come to the point of 
knowing that a club may well be 
worth $10. 

And yet start a new salesman 
out to sell golf clubs and in an 
early mail he will want to know 
what the chances are of putting 
out a “popular priced club” which 
he can sell for less money. 

What really has happened is 
that the buyer, in his constant 
search for the best possible value, 
has brought up the old, old ques- 
tion of price. And the salesman 
instead of knowing how to show 
the sound value in his club, gets 
it into his head that what will 
really sell is a club for less money. 

Now, what every good golfer 
knows and what every profes- 
sional knows and what every man- 
ufacturer of clubs knows is that 
all one does to produce a club to 
sell at a lower price is to omit 
one element of quality after an- 
other. A maker of some of the 
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best clubs in the country showed 
me recently a club which sold 
for $10. 

“It’s really worth $10,” he ex. 
plained. “But nothing is simpler 
than to put out a club for less 
money. When one of my sales. 
men shows this club to a buyer, | 
know in advance that the stock 
objection is going to be that th 
price is too high. Now, a man 
who knows clubs and who knows 
how to sell them accepts such an 
excuse as a matter of course. | 
know one such salesman who uses 
that excuse as the starting point 
for his sales talk He answers 
the buyer by saying to him: ‘Why 
do you say that?’ 

“It then is up to the buyer to 
point out that that particular club 
is not worth that much money or 
to say that his trade will not pay 
such a price. If he undertakes to 
say that the value is not in the 
club, my salesman can satisfy him 
that he is in error. If the buyer 
says that his trade will not pay 
$10 for a club, we have a world 
of argument to prove that such an 
idea is entirely erroneous. Prob- 
ably the last place in the world 
one would expect to see the best of 
clubs used is on the public links. 
While there are thousands of be- 
ginners who start out with a few 
clubs at a cost of a couple of 
dollars, it is interesting to note 
how the quality of their clubs im- 
proves as their game progresses. 
The fact is that as rapidly as pos- 
sible the golfer gets away from 
cheap clubs.” 

If the maker of clubs listens to 
the thoughtless clamor of the 
salesman who must have a lower 
price, then he simply starts cut- 
ting the quality to meet a certain 
price. 

“There isn’t anything myster- 
ious about turning out a club for 
less than $1,” this club maker ex- 
plained. “We simply buy poor raw 
materials and throw them together 
hurriedly, putting a pretty good 
outer layer of finish on them and 
start them out. But pity the man 
who puts his name on such a prod- 
uct.” 

The same thing holds true of 
hats and shoes and food products 
and automobiles. And “yet the 
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I always find Nation’s Business 
helpful in keeping me in touch 
with the more important mat- ry 
ters pertaining to business. 


WM. D. BUMSTEAD, Manager, 
Welds Division, National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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constant cry of the weak and 
poorly taught salesman is “Got to 
have a lower price”—“We are out 
of line on price.” 

Sometimes I feel that the suc- 
cess of such houses as _ Borden, 
Beech-Nut and Heinz is due to the 
fact that they have never com- 
promised with quality—never made 
the product to fit a price which 
some buyer would like to pay. 

One of the greatest bargains in 
the world today is the Grade A 
milk which The Borden Company 
offers. There is a tremendously 
interesting advertising and sales 
story in this. Grade A and Grade 
B milk are on the New York mar- 
ket. The same wagons deliver 
them. Grade A costs the con- 
sumer considerably more _ than 
Grade B. But Grade B milk was 
not put on the market as an after- 
thought or to meet competition. 
As a matter of fact, Grade B was 
the generally accepted standard 
milk in bottle form. Grade A 


was announced as a better milk at 
a higher price and the sales chart 


shows a steady upward curve. 

Another interesting fact is that 
it took hold with greatest ease in 
the foreign language speaking sec- 
tions and among the poorer rather 
than among the wealthier families 
of the city. 

Once, a few years ago when we 
first began to advertise Borden’s 
Grade A milk steadily in the New 
York section, I made a little study 
of the consuming reaction in vari- 
ous parts of the city. It came to 
light that most people admitted 
readily that they couldn’t tell any- 
thing from the general appearance 
of the milk they bought. Such 
things as the “cream line” are de- 
ceptive. But the great mass of 
these people had come to know, 
through years of experience, that 
Borden was giving them milk first 
and price afterward. They saw 
much milk offered at lower prices. 
Borden didn’t seem to be con- 
cerned about it. Gradually the 
fact that Borden’s is worth the 
money became a fixed idea with 
them. And when Borden’s Grade 
A was pushed forward, at a high- 
er price, it did not take these peo- 
ple long to drift over to it. At 

rst, many bought it only for the 
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children—then gradually for the 
entire family. 

Of course, there is no use con- 
sidering putting out a product for 
more money and giving nothing 
additional for the extra price. That 
merely defeats itself. But this 
story of Borden’s Grade A milk is 
a most significant illustration of 
what can be done when value is 
given and maintained and ex- 
plained. 

This. brings up the question as 
to whether salesmen as a class are 
being as well trained and educated 
in the quality of merchandise as 
they should be. 

It is probably not erroneous to 
say that with the development of 
the advertised brand of merchan- 
dise, sales management and sales- 
men seized upon advertising as a 
panacea for all their former sales 
problems. We have all made more 
or less use of the argument that 
the dealer need not worry about 
the “innards” of the product— 
the maker’s name is on the pack- 
age—the maker’s advertising does 
all the selling that is needed— 
nothing left for the dealer but to 
stock the goods and hand it out 
and make his profit. 

That was all right so far as it 
went—but it cheapened salesman- 
ship and led to the development of 
some pretty low type of sales 
forces. Now the pendulum is 
swinging the other way. Adver- 
tising is no longer enough of a 
promise to enable the salesman to 
do business. Comparative price 
kas again become a most vital ele- 
ment in getting business From 
depending upon advertising, sales- 
men went a step further and came 
to depend upon lower prices or at 
least “being in line on _ price, 
which is just about as bad. The 
next logical and absolutely neces- 
sary step is for the salesman to be 
able to show what the buyer is 
getting for his money. If sales- 
men cannot do that, then quality 
will trend downward. Obviously, 
the house which expects to build 
on quality must develop salesmen 
who can make the proper use of 
the quality in the article. 

These men must be able not only 
to get orders, but orders at a 
fair and right price. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Rich in agriculture and 
resources—great in 
commerce and industry 
—from historic Phila- 
delphia to the important 
inland port of Erie — 
a market that must 
be carefully covered. 


The Packer organiza- 
tion—operating outdoor 
advertising plants in 
Pennsylvania, as in fif- 
teen other states — will 
give you the same type 
of painstaking, consci- 
entious service that 
has won high favor 
among the country’s 
greatest advertisers 
and their agents. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Operating Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. PENNSYLVANIA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ERIE 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS IN SALE OF BUILDING 


Si SOLSE, 


ONE - WAY 


4 BERT, / 


7. architect influences the con- 
tractor by his specifications. 


The contractor influences the archi- 
tect by his recommendations. 


The dealer influences both. 


The manufacturer who ignores any 
one of these three factors in the 
building picture runs the risk of being 
ignored by them. 


A risk out of all proportion to the 
modest investment required to cover 
the architect, the contractor and the 


dealer. 


NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, INC. 








National Trade Journals, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.--Building Division: The Forum; Building Age 
Gced Purnitese and Desesetion; Heating and Ventilating; sakes Gubauipeeaines Building Material Marhetine. 
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PRODUCTS IS NOT A ONE-WAY STREET 


We repeat—“The road to success in 
the sale of building products is not 
a one-way street.” 


To manufacturers (and their advertis- 
ing agents) determined to strongly 
intrench themselves, we present four 
seasoned sales tools which offer effec- 
tive contact with the real buying power 
and influence of the building triangle— 


monthly The Architectural Forum 
for the architect 


monthly Building Age 


for the contractor 


monthly Building Material Marketing 


for the dealer 


annually— National Builders Catalog 
used daily for contractor and dealer 


1930-31 Building Year 
Edition closes May 15th 


Send for printed information or a representative 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Sports Division: Sporting Goods I)lustrated&J ournal; Motor Boat;Outboard Motor Boat. Food Division: Canning Age; 
Fish ing Gazette. Diesel Division: Motorship; Diesel Power. National Cleaner & Dyer. Specialty Salesman Magazine 
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In SANTA MONICA, it’s the Outlook 
that Wields the Greatest Influence... . 


SS pak MONICA, crowning a stately palisades area overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean, is an independent market of 50,000 people, 
with another 50,000 in the immediate trade territory. 


Santa Monica is both a summer and winter resort. The equitable year 
‘round climate draws many thousands of people to escape the heat of 
summer, just as it attracts winter tourists who desire to avoid the rigors 
of winter in colder climates. The hotels and apartments of Santa 
Monica have as many visitors in the summer as they do in the winter. 


The favored location and climate have also built up a high type, permanent 
residential community. Santa Monica has miles of beautiful streets, lined with 
attractive individual residences. The business district is modern, and adequate 
to serve the community needs. 


Santa Monica is the home of one of the oldest and largest airplane manufac- 
turing plants in the country—the Douglas Aircraft Company— employing 
1,200 people, with a payroll of $50,000 a week. 


As an outstanding local institution the Evening Outlook is most highly re- 
garded as a newspaper by residents, and as an advertis- 








ing medium by local merchants. With 10,239 subscrib- sya 9 
ers, it gives over 7 times — coverage than the Post-Advocate 
metropolitan daily with the largest outside circulation. Culver 
The Outlook also oe rey a complete Sunday edition, > —_ 
+8 tegec ; 13,232. . 
with a circulation of 13,232 * ea 
From a space buying standpoint the all-powerful in- Hollywood News 
fluence & Santa ‘Monica Outlook as well as other Long Beach Sun 
omen papers in their respective markets must be Monrovia News-Post 
considered. You cannot cover these Southern Califor- Pasadena Post 
nia independent markets without using the Redondo Breeze 
local newspaper. San Pedro News-Pilot 
6 Santa Monica . 
SOUTHERN CaLiroRNiA NEWSPAPERS — 
ASSOCIATED and the San Diego 
Detroit eh New York = 
Chicago Portland covering 
Los Angeles Seattle —— 








564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 
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What Advertisements Are 


Copyrightable P 


“Mere-ness” Is the Key to Understanding of Copyrightability 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


‘6 be entitied to a copyright, 

the article must have by it- 
self some value as a composition, 
at least to the extent of serving 
some purpose other than as a mere 
advertisement. .. .”” 

[These words are taken from an 
opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In the case 
from which they are quoted, the 
plaintiff sought an injunction and 
damages for violation of a copy- 
right on the words, “Water-proof 
drawing ink.” The wrong com- 
plained of was that defendant 
copied and used the words. The 
court held that the words were not 
copyrightable and that, therefore, 
the registration in the copyright 
office afforded the plaintiff no pro- 
tection. 

What is a mere advertisement? 
How does a mere advertisement 
differ from an advertisement? 

A mere advertisement cannot be 
copyrighted. That is plain from 
the opinion. It is plain from other 
opinions that the other kind of ad- 
vertisement can be copyrighted. 
Mere-ness, then, is the key to an 
understanding of copyrightability. 

The United States Constitution, 
it will be recalled, is a grant of 


power by formerly independent 
colonies to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Like the charter of a private 


corporation, it is the sole source of 
its power. The Federal Govern- 
ment, generally speaking, can only 
do such acts as are authorized by 
the Constitution. Specifically, the 
Federal Government can only grant 
copyrights where the Constitution 
permits. The Constitution permits 
Congress to authorize the issuance 
of copyrights only in order “to pro- 
mote the progress of Science and 
useful Arts.”* Because of the 
breadth of the copyright statute 


lliggins vs, Keuffel, 140 U. S. 428. 
"LC. S. Const., Sec. 8, Art. 1 


Member of the New York Bar 


enacted by Congress, the Constitu- 
tional provision is the only one we 
need look at. 

The Supreme Court meant sim- 
ply that a “mere” advertisement is 
one which does not promote science 
and useful arts. 

But these words are not self-ex- 
planatory. Belles lettres are cer- 
tainly copyrightable. So “useful” 
does not mean useful. What does 
“arts” mean? The answer varies 
with the person, the time, the place 
and the circumstances. Not only 
is one man’s beauty another man’s 
rubbish, but things praised today 
are junked tomorrow only to have 
a later age carefully stick the frag- 
ments together for the admiration 
of travelers from 5,000 miles away. 
The question, “What is Science?” 
is only a little less difficult. The 
science of a hundred years ago is 
called superstition today. The 
transmutation of metals has been 
called a science, then later termed 
a superstition, and now is back in 
the scientific fold again. A paper 
explaining how to charm away 
witches might well have been 
termed a contribution to science 
and the useful arts when our Con- 
stitution was written. Today it 
would not be, outside of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Supreme Court must write 
the law for all time. If it defines 
science and the useful arts as con- 
temporary science and contempo- 
rary useful arts, some new H. L. 
Mencken will be jumping all over 
it in 1970 for trying to foist our 
uncertain stupidities on that clear 
thinking era. Furthermore, it is 
highly important that a court be 
able to adhere to its decisions. 
Otherwise we have complete uncer- 
tainty. The result is that the 
courts have defined science and 
the useful arts very broadly, so 
as to include anything the future 
may bring forth. 
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Thus, the Supreme Court has 
found the old-fashioned circus 
poster to be art, as far as copy- 
‘rightability is concerned.’ Mr. 
Justice Holmes gave an additional 
reason in his opinion in the circus 
poster case for not construing arts 
and science too narrowly: “It 
would seem a dangerous undertak- 
ing for persons trained only to the 
law to constitute themselves final 
judges of the worth of pictorial 
illustrations, outside of the narrow- 
est and most obvious limitations.” 

Incidentally, it was this case 
which settled forever in the adver- 
tiser’s favor the question whether 
a picture made for the sole pur- 
pose of advertising can be copy- 
righted. Formerly, following an 
English case, our courts held all 
advertisements not to be copyright- 
able. 

Led by this case, courts have 
held the following to be copyright- 
able: Illustrations in a catalog of 
orthopedic devices,‘ pictorial illus- 
trations of styles in women’s ap- 
parel,©” the Meccano instruction 
book,’ an all-over design for boxes," 
illustrations in a tombstone cata- 
log,* illustrations in a catalog of 
women’s fashion plates,’ illustra- 
tions in a catalog of brass goods,” 
cuts of vegetables as in a seed cata- 
log," and many others. 

The conclusion seems to be that 
if it’s a picture, it’s art, and, there- 
fore, copyrightable.” 

Letterpress advertisements are in 
a different class, in that not every 
combination of words is copyright- 
able. 

It is not clear precisely where 
the line is between copy which may 
be copyrighted and that which may 


3Bleistein vs. 
Co., 188 U. S. 23 

“Campbell vs. Wireback, 1920, C.C.A.- 
4th Cir. 269 Fed. 372. 

8L. A. Waterman Co. vs. Dispatch 
Printing Co., 1919, 249 U. S., 100 

®Meccano, Ltd. vs. Wagner, 1916, 234 
Fed. 912, 246 Fed. 603. 

Frank C. 


Donaldson Lithographing 
239. 


tHoague-Sprague Corp. vs. 
Myer C Co., 1929, 31 F. (2d) 583. 
Giuliani 
189 Fed. 90. 
Kauf- 


®Da Prato Statuary Co. vs. 
Statuary Co., 1911, 
®*National Cloak "& Suit Co. vs. 
man, 1911, 189 Fed. 215. 
J. H. White Mfg. Co. vs. 
1915, 227 Fed. 957. 
1Stecher Lithographic Co. vs. Dunstan 
ys came Co., 1916, 233 Fed. 


Shapiro, 


swell - Copyrights, ed. of 1917, p. 39. 
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not. Some literary quality is re- 
quired. But how much? Certain 
obvious cases come to mind. The 
advertisement which tells the story 
of the lady who became the hit of 
the party by studying Pelmanism 
or by washing behind the ears with 
Cleopatra soap is a straight nar- 
rative and is obviously copyright- 
able, just as any other short story. 
It does considerably more than 
merely describe a product. “Pea- 
nuts, 5 cents a bag” is obviously 
not copyrightable because it merely 
names the product and states its 
price. In between is the advertise- 
ment describing peanuts in such 
well chosen language as to make 
your mouth water. That seems to 
me obviously copyrightable. Make 
the description less and less literary 
and the advertisement approaches 
the line between copyrightability 
and non-copyrightability. §Pre- 
cisely where the line is, no two 
persons will agree. 

The fact that labor has been ex- 
pended in the choice of words does 
not make them copyrightable. The 
man who thought of the words, 
“Water-proof drawing ink” prob- 
ably spent a great deal of effort 
and ingenuity. He could have 
written a host of other words, like 
“clear,” “black,” “non-fading,” 
“easy-flowing,” “indelible,” etc. As 
any advertiser knows, the choice of 
an appeal for a product is very 
difficult and time consuming. But 
the protection of such phrases is 
left to the law of unfair competi- 
tion—when there is any protection. 

Bowker, one of the leading text 
writers, says: “An advertisement 
per se of an ordinary character, 
the courts may decline to protect. 

On the other hand, character- 
istic advertisements, as those for 
which department stores pay large 
sums to advertisement writers, 
could doubtless be copyrighted.” 

While there are very few pre- 
cedents in point, it seems clear 
that no greater amount of literary 
quality ought to be required, in 
the case of a verbal advertisement, 
than artistic quality is required in 
the case of a pictorial advertise- 
ment. The practical rule, there- 
fore, is to apply for a copyright 
in every case where copyright pro- 
tection is desired unless it-is ab- 
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solutely clear that the copyright 
would be invalid. 

Regardless of literary or artistic 
merit, any advertisement is copy- 
rightable which gives useful in- 
formation.“ The reason is given 
that such advertisements advance 
the “useful arts.” Thus a catalog 
showing what size piston rings 
are used in different cars is copy- 
rightable, although the purpose of 
the catalog was to advertise plain- 
tiff’s rings.“ Recipes on a label 
are copyrightable.” Doubtless the 
information conveyed must be some- 
thing other than that the product 
is the best in its field. 

A mendacious or immoral adver- 
tisement is not copyrightable.”* 
Neither is one that is not original. 
And, of course, the decision of the 
officer who issues copyrights is 
never final as to copyrightability. 

An advertisement may be copy- 
rightable only in part. It may, for 
instance, have a copyrightable pic- 
ture and non-copyrightable words. 
In such a case a copyright on the 
whole will protect the copyright- 
able parts.” 

I conclude that while it is im- 
possible to say definitely what ad- 
vertisements are copyrightable and 
what are not, it can be said that 
an advertisement is copyrightable 
if it contains a very small amount 
of literary or artistic quality or 
if it contributes in a very humble 
way to its readers’ information. 


3Barnes vs. Miner, 122 Fed. 480, 1903. 
“Norris vs. No-Leak-O Piston Ring Co., 
1921, 271 Fed. 536, 277 Fed. 951. 
Fargo Mercantile Co. vs. Brechet Elec. 
924, 295 Fed. 823 

"& M’Carrick vs. Piano 
-» 1915, 220 Fed. a 
11Maple vs. Junior Army & Navy Stores, 
Ltd., 1882, 47 L.T.N.S. 589; Fargo 
Mercantile Co. vs. Brechet & Rich- 

ter Co., 1924, 295 Fed. 823. 
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Schoenhofen Account to 
Western Agency 


The Schoenhofen Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Edelweiss and Green 
River beverages, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Chicago office of 
the Western Advertising Agency, Inc. 


New Business at Salt Lake City 

The National Outdoor Advertising 
Company has been formed with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City. Allan Rogers 
is secretary and Stanley D. Decker, 
treasurer. 
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New Name for Newspaper 
oe ~ ° x 
Advertising Executives’ Group 

The Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, which was formerly the In 
ternational Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, has been incor 
porated under the laws of the State 
Illinois. Leslie M. Barton, managing 
director of the 100,000 Group of Amer 
ican Cities and associate advertising 
rector of the Chicago Daily News, 
president, serving his second term in 
office. 

The efforts of the association are 
ing directed toward standardizing 
uniformly adopting a proper code cov 
ing classification of advertising, advert 
ing rates and mechanical standards. 

Irvin C. Buntman, §secretary-trea 
surer of the association and advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Herold, 
nounces that the next annual convention 
of the association will be held from M 
18 to 21. This meeting will be held at 
Washington, D. C., in conjunction wit! 
the convention of the Advertising Fe: 
eration of America, with which th 
newspaper group is affiliated. 


W. B. Bryant Acquires 
aR (rye " ” 
Teaneck “Times-Review 

W. B. Bryant, former pub‘isher of t 
Paterson, N. Press-Guardian, has 
quired the Teaneck, N. J., Tim 
Review, a weekly, from Max Schlaf« 
and Thomas Aiken. Mr. Bryant's so 
William Cullen Bryant, will be business 
manager. 


Joins “The Christian Science 
Monitor” 


Harry J. Birtley, formerly a member 
of the sales staff of the Continental A; 
praisal Company and the Consolidate: 
Appraisal Company, both of New York, 
has joined the New York advertising 
staff of The Christian Science Monit 


Elects 


“Constitution” 
Herbert Porter 


Herbert Porter, advertising director 
the Atlanta Constitution has been elect 
ed a member of the board of directors 
of the Constitution Publishing Company 
He has been advertising director of tl! 
Constitution for the last five years. 


Atlanta 


Changes at Fred Kimball, Inc. 

Grover W. Boyd, vice-president an 
for the last four years, manager of th 
Pittsburgh office of Fred Kimball, In 
publishers’ representative, has joined th: 
New York office of that organization 

Daniel Kavanaugh succeeds Mr. Boy 
as manager at Pittsburgh. 


New Account for Nelson, 


Duncan & Harlow 
The New England Road Machine: 
Company, Boston, has appointed Nelso: 
Duncan & Harlow, Boston advertisin: 
agency, to direct its advertising accoun 
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RAYON NEED‘ 


N the distribution of rayon and other syntheti 
yarn fabrics the influence of the dealer is al 
important. 

For here is a commodity still in i 
youth. It is still far from complete acceptance 
by the buying public. People in the mass d 
not know that they can depend upon th 
synthetic fabrics of today for appearance and 
for durability under wash and wear. A hesitant or doubefi 
ful word from an uninstructed girl at the sales counte 
can lose not only a single immediate sale, but all possibili 
of future sales for months or years. A mistaken ad 
justment executive can destroy the fabric’s acceptance not 
only by the purchaser, but by all her friends. A mis# 
guided store policy of trying to palm off rayon as silk can 
do nothing but harm to synthetic yarn fabrics. But in- 
telligent selling, based on genuine knowledge of the 
qualities of such fabrics, can create a complete acceptance 
for any brand of synthetic yarn fabric in a surprisingly short 
space of time. 

The fabric manufacturer who would insure the intelli- 
gent selling of his brand by the retailer can reach every 
essential factor in the chain of distribution through the 
pages of five publications: 


THE FAIRCHIL 


8 EAST 13th ST 


DAILY NEWS RECORD MEN’S WEAR FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL AN. 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL (PARIS) RETAILING 
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HE RETAILER 


WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY reaches, first, the cutter-up 
ho makes and distributes ready-to-wear. His intelligent 
ppreciation of the qualities of a fabric is the foundation of 
p intelligent appreciation among the retailers to whom he 
ls his finished goods. Second, it reaches the retail textile- 


es-people concerned with ready-to-wear and fabrics. 
RETAILING, the Fairchild weekly newspaper of dis- 
bution, reaches executives, merchandising men, buyers 


ops. These are the principal outlets for fabrics and gar- 
nents of synthetic fibre. 
STYLE SOURCES, the Fairchild semi-monthly maga- 


anufacturers and leading retailers of men’s wear. 
MEN’S WEAR, the principal publication in the field 
of clothing and furnishings, reaches the retail distributors 


FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 
HILD TRADE DIRECTORIES MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 


'SSee 
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This little book—now in its 18th Annual Edition—contains a vast 
amount of practical facts of wonderful help to business executives 
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for everyday reference. . 
In it you find an accurate analysis of every buying center in the 
me a daily newspaper—its population, car 


U. S. and Canada havi 
anks, retail outlets, etc. so data on 


registration, industries, 
daily newspapers covering these markets. 


New Radio Station Section 


Here’s a new feature of this latest Digest—a list of every major 
broadcasting station in the U.S. and Canada, with call letters, 
power and time rates. 

The Digest is indexed for instant reference—and up-to-the-hour. 


Price $2.00; sent on approval, with privilege of return. 
CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Chicago New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Los Oakland Portiand Seattle 
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Frigidaire Takes Its Convention 


to 12,000 Men 


A View of the Technique and the Results of a Traveling Show That 
Covers 10,000 Miles 


By Arthur H. Little 


HAT shall we do with our 

sales convention? Shall we 
suspend it this year? Shall we 
discontinue it altogether, and sub- 
stitute some other—and perhaps 
less expensive—means of reaching 
our men with our message? Shall 
we continue the convention, but 
reduce its scale and its cost? 

Or, at a time when selling has 
become more difficult, shall we 
look upon the convention as a di- 
rect, sales-promotional expedient— 
an expedient whose efficacy we can 
enhance by expanding its scope 
and expending upon our effort 
more time, more energy, and more 
money ? 

At a time when policy and 
method are undergoing closer scru- 


tiny than in several years, ques- 
tions like these come from busi- 


ness executives. And the matter 
interests not only the advertising 
agency, the advertising manager 
and the sales manager, upon whom 
fall, generally, the task of plan- 
ning the convention and present- 
ing it. For, scratch a_ sales 
convention, and you'll find a presi- 
dent. Almost universally, the 
president is the convention censor. 
He scans the convention material 
in advance, to pass on intricate 
questions of policy. He offers sug- 
gestions in technique, some of which 
are practicable. On the big day, 
as this chronicler can testify from 
experience, you'll find him back- 
stage, whisperingly anxious about 
how it’s going over. And when the 
tumult and the shouting have died 
and the captains and the kings of 
salesdom have departed, it’s the 
president who passes on the bills. 

Herein is presented no universal, 
omni-applicable solution of the 
convention problem. For if a solu- 
tion exists, who has been hiding it 
where? Rather, this is a picture 
of a specific convention, an ex- 
ample of a big-scale type. Not 


even its planners claim that it is 
the ultimate answer; for they are 
men of open minds. Let us con- 
sider it, then, as an example. Let 
us examine its method and gauge, 
to the extent that we can gauge 
the intangible, its results. 

There is in progress the annual 
convention of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration. And because Frigidaire, 
thanks to its size, confronts un- 
usual conditions, here is a conven- 
tion that differs basically from the 
average. 

Time was when, for the sales 
convention, Frigidaire called its 
men to headquarters in Dayton. 
Nowadays, for reasons purely nu- 
merical and geographical, the cor- 
poration takes the convention to 
the field. 

Here is a convention that plays 
no favorites, no top-notchers, no 
selected groups of sales represen- 
tatives. It is open to everyone in 
the Frigidaire sales organization; 
and in the corporation’s view, the 
sales organization, in this connec- 
tion, embraces all persons who sell 
Frigidaire products, including the 
dealers and their salesmen and 
saleswomen. “Certainly we include 
the beginning salesmen,” Frigidaire 
explains, “for they’re the fellows 
who need most what a convention 
can give!” 

Thus, the present event is not 
one convention, but a series of thir- 
teen regional gatherings. It is a 
convention that is at once a gath- 
ering together of those engaged in 
selling Frigidaire products, and a 
fully organized, smoothly running 
road show—a road show that, when 
it has completed its circuit, will 
have carried a company of some 
sixty persons more than 10,000 
miles and will have played in 
twelve cities a total of thirteen 
performances to an aggregate au- 
dience of more than 12,000 persons. 
It will have served, besides, as 
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banquet host to all its thirteen au- 
diences. And it will have cost ap- 
proximately $400,000 

The itinerary is as ‘follows : Jan- 
uary 21, Atlanta; January 23, Ro- 
anoke ; "January '25, Philadelphia ; 
January 28, New York; January 
30, Boston; February 1, Buffalo; 
February 4, Detroit; February 6 
and 8 (two shows), Chicago; 
February 11, Memphis; February 
13, Dallas; February 15, Kansas 
City; February 21, San Francisco. 

Your observer caught the show 
in New York. From a box in the 
Mansfield Theater, he watched the 
convening of sales representatives 
from the three branches in the 
New York area—New York, New 
Haven and Albany. He followed 
with something of professional in- 
terest the happenings on the plat- 
form; and he watched, as an out- 
sider, the reactions of an audience 
that filled the theater to its fire- 
escapes. 

First, there was the impression 
of hitchless procedure, of careful 
planning, and the effects of thor- 
ough rehearsal. -The program ran 
as does the routine of a revue. 
Once the preliminaries had been 
passed—the call to order, the sing- 
ing of “America,” and the invo- 
cation—every word spoken on the 
stage, every interlude and shift of 
scene from subject to subject, 
every presentation, seemed a pro- 
fessional performance. Yet, except 
for two professional backstage 
men who are members of the trav- 
eling troupe, the whole stage show 
is the work of men and women 
regularly employed by Frigidaire. 
Behind the directing, however, and 
behind the acting of at least one of 
the principals who merits special 
mention, is stage experience. L. E. 
Gilbert, who, with R. B. Ambrose, 
shares the acting honors, is a for- 
mer actor and theatrical producer. 
And if Mr. Ambrose, concerning 
whose pre-Frigidaire experience I 
am not informed, has never been 
an actor before, he most emphati- 
cally is an actor now. 

Now to run through the day’s 
program. The opening—after the 
invocation—was an address by 
Frigidaire’s sales manager, J. A. 
Harlan. He spoke, briefly, on the 
convention keynote—“Back to fun- 
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damentals,” the significance of the 
letters “A, B, C,” displayed below 
the ———— arch. In one ver- 
sion, Harlan explained, they 
stood for ‘Activity, Better Selling 
and Coverage.” Next came an 
institution in Frigidaire conven- 
tions, the collection of the sales- 
men’s orders, and following that, 
the awarding of “B. T. U. Club” 
prizes for 1929—prizes awarded 
for quota performances. 

The next feature was a conven- 
tion surprise, a talking motion 
picture that presented a survey of 
activities at the factory and served 
to introduce a number of company 
officials, including President E. G. 
Biechler. Thenceforward, the pro- 
gram goes as follows: 

The new Frigidaire Hydrator, 
introduced by the head of a new 
activity in the corporation’s sales 
—home-economics work from the 
standpoint of women. 

“Products and Progress”—a one- 
man introduction of several prod- 
ucts. 

Adjournment of the morning 
session, followed by luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor. 

1:30 p. m.—Call to order. 

“Our ABC’s of Frigidaire Prog- 
ress’—an address by R. F. Calla- 
way, manager of branches. 

“A Walk Down Main Street,” a 
three-scene presentation of the idea 
that sales prospects are every- 
where. 

“Bridging the Gap”—a one-man 
presentation of new sales _port- 
folios, which Frigidaire, by the 
way, calls “albums.” 

“Getting the Idea”—a presenta- 
tion by the company’s advertising 
manager, E. D. Doty, assisted by 
a cast of five, of Frigidaire’s ad- 
vertising plans for 1930. 

“Hand in Hand” —a talk by H. F. 
Lehman, service manager, on ser- 
vice. 

“An Even Break”—a playlet 
staged in a small dealer’s store and 
conveying the idea that the dealer 
is wise who displays Frigidaire ef- 
fectively—and demonstrates it. 

. M. A. C.—a talk by G. A. 
Ames, of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, on financing 
service, 

“Dominate 
two-scene 


’"Em”—a rollicking, 
farce, one of. those 
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things that invoke what the theater 
calls “belly” laughs; and yet it 
serves to transmit the moral that 
the salesman is unwise who toys 
with the truth. 

After a recess, “A Business 
Within Itself,” a black-out presen- 
tation of the market that exists 


for Frigidaire water-cooler prod-* 


ucts. 

“Figure It Out” —a _ heart-to- 
heart talk affair in which a Frig- 
idaire salesman is convinced that 
the volume of his sales is deter- 
mined by the number of his calls. 

Summary—by Sales Manager 
Harlan. 

A pageant, “Everysalesman,” an 
inspirational presentation of the 
virtues of faith, courage, loyalty, 
will-power, work, and knowledge. 

Thus closed the business session 
of the convention. 

The banquet program in the Astor 
ballroom opened with a cabaret 
entertainment by professional en- 
tertainers, who travel with the con- 
vention. Again at the banquet, 
there were few speeches, and those 
few were short. Visiting person- 
ages were introduced and ap- 
plauded—but spoke no words at 
all. Winston Paul, president of 
the Domestic Electric Company, 
which is Frigidaire’s New York 
distributor, spoke for not more 
than ten minutes as a representa- 
tive of “the field.” President 
Biechler, also brief and to the 
point, stressed the advantages of 
making many sales calls. And 
Sales Manager Harlan closed the 
program and tied the whole day 
together by quoting the well- 
written closing lines of the strik- 
ing pageant that had concluded 


that afternoon session in the the- . 


ater. 

And now for conclusions and 
deductions. 

Throughout the program of the 
day there had been mention, here 
and there, of leadership in the in- 
dustry and of tremendous markets 
yet untouched. Addressing its 
field force, Frigidaire finds that 
its size, its position in the in- 
dustry, and its market possibilities 
are effective talking points with 
which to hold loyalty and build in- 
ternal good-will. And, in the cor- 
poration’s opinion, the elements of 
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size and dominance and of future 
promise are shadowed forth, im- 
pressively, in a convention that, in 
its size and scope and approach to 
perfection, is itself impressive. 

In its particular and specific 
manner, besides, the corporation's 
convention serves the same pur- 
poses as are served by other com- 
panies’ conventions of smaller 
scope. It carries definite messages 
—new sales ideas, new suggestions 
for finding prospects, new demon- 
strations. It conveys ideas and 
philosophies aimed at the sales- 
man’s attitude toward his work. 
In brass-tack fashion, as in the skit 
called “Figure It Out,” it delves 
into actual figures to prove such 
truths as this: That sales volume 
can be increased by increasing the 
number of daily calls. 

The convention serves the pur- 
pose of introducing new products 
and revealing policies and plans 
and aspirations for the future. 
Specifically, this convention is the 
means of announcing to the field 
force that, for advertising in mag- 
azines and newspapers, on out- 
door display and over the radio, 
in other mediums and for sales- 
contest prizes, Frigidaire will spend 
this year, a total of about $6,- 
250,000. 


Future Markets 


It is the means of revealing the 
corporation’s view of the possibili- 
ties in a market that the corpora- 
tion, thus far, has scarcely touched 
—the market for water-cooling 
products. Here is a market, so 
the program disclosed, in which 
there are a total of 17,000,000 
homes that are wired for elec- 
tricity, a market that includes 
hotels, apartment buildings, hos- 
pitals, business buildings, factories, 
physicians’ offices—a market in 
which, in every city, there are ap- 
proximately a thousand types of 
business in which there are poten- 
tial buyers. 

The convention reveals some- 
thing of the corporation’s view of 
possibilities in a market even newer 
and less developed—the business 
of cooling the air in the rooms of 
residences and apartments and pub- 
lic structures. 

The convention performs: the 
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PARALLEL 


PARALLEL 
This Growth! 


. . « by including Lovis- 
ville and Kentuckiana 
(most of Kentucky and 24 
Southern Indiana coun- 
ties) in your 1930 adver- 
tising schedule. This 
important market can be 
easily and economically 
covered at one low cost 








This Growth! 


* * * Seventy-seven Louisville 
industries increased their manufacturing activi- 
ties during 1929 to the extent of adding plant 
buildings and equipment costing $7,615,970. 


* * * These improvements pro- 
vide employment for 3,671 additional workers 
at an annual wage of $4,009,890 and the 
value of manufactured products was extended 
by $13,890,400. 

* * * Thirty-five NEW manv- 
factories were established in Louisville during 
1929, providing employment for 520 additional 
workers at an annual wage of $623,100. 


* * * During 1929, the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company added 7,495 
customers to its books. 


* * * Leaders in almost every 
type of industrial operation have become 
interested in Louisville's splendid location for 
branch plants and distribution warehouses 
through the Advertising Louisville campaign 
started in 1929. One ad alone has to date 
brought over 2,200 inquiries. 


* * * During 1929, The Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville Times attained the 
greatest circulation in their history . . . over 
205,000 daily and 162,000 Sunday. 


* * * In national advertising, 
these newspapers gained 510,265 lines during 
1929. They carried 86.5% of all national ad- 
vertising and 69.7% of all local advertising 
appearing in Louisville newspapers. 





MEMBERS: 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


-REPRESENTED BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Akron’s 





| ye a compendium of useful infor- 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, 
published E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ 
Ink” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. 
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HE-MEN READERS 


E are proud of Times-Press 
sport pages and have every 
reason to believe that they have a 
keen masculine reader interest. 
Pick up any copy of the Times- 
Press and you will see such live, in- | 
teresting sport items as: Akron U. | 


Drops Close Decision to Mount; | 
Gorilla Jones Stops Hybert; Babe ! 
Ruth Forces Fans to Forget Base- 
ball Scandal; Few Golfers Use In- 
tricate Shots; Champ Palmer Bowls | 


300. 

Notice the names of the sport writ- | 
ers: Joe Williams, Tim McGrath, | 
Chester L. Smith, Billy Evans, 
Bobby Jones, Frank Getty, Feg Mur- | a —_ 
ray, Babe Ruth, Henry Farrell and One of the Times-Press Sport pages repro- 


duced from a current issue. 
many others equally famous. 
Because it has excellent sport writ- | accurate, interesting reports of cur- 
ers, because it publishes complete, | rent sporting events, the Times- 


Akron Time 














Detroit - Atlanta - Dallas NATIONAL ADVERTBS!) 


San Francisco 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, OF 
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Press is recognized by Akron men 
3s the sport guide of the Akronaria. 
If you sell radios, men’s clothing, 
honds, automobiles, or any other 
merchandise that men buy, tell the 


sory of your product in Akron thru | 
the newspaper that the real men of | 
Akron | 


the community read — the 
Times-Press. 


mn 
1930 FORECAST 


AMES D. TEW, president of 


the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- | 


pany, forecasts a promising indus- 
trial outlook for 1930. 


“While it is probable that the pro- 


duction of motor cars will be some- 
what lower in the coming year than 


for 1929, the decrease in tire volume | 


applicable to new cars should be 
more than offset by the increase in 
sales for replacement use. 

“Past records invariably show that 
dealers’ sales in the tire field are 
relatively better where car produc- 


tion is not rapidly increasing and | 


particularly so where there is a de- 
crease.” 


ERS’ 


INK 87 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


E issue each month an 8-page 
report, reproduced below, of 


| Akronaria business conditions as they 
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influence advertising and sales work 
in this territory. You should be on 
the mailing list. Write the National 
Advertising Department of the 
Akron Times-Press, Akron, Ohio— 
or tell any Scripps-Howard repre- 
sentative. 





A tangible evidence of sensational 


growth. Outgrowing its quarters in five 
short years, the Times-Press will move 
into this new home about June 1, 1930. 


Akron Is Not in the 
Cleveland Market 
—It Stands Alone 


ages repro- 
ssue. 


s of cur- 


Times- 





A Scripps- 
Howard 
Newspaper 
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function of linking factory to field. 
It is the channel through which 
flows, to those who most need it, 
the spirit of the business. That 
spirit arises in part from a concep- 
tion of the business as a whole 
and in part from the opinions in 
the minds of the men who head 
the enterprise—men who make the 
business a career and dedicate 
themselves to its advancement. 


—_ ~ e 
Too Many Cooks Is Right 
Frank Pressprey Co. 
New York, Jan. 25, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There are always a lot of good things 
in Printers’ Inx, but always one out- 
standing article that overshadows every- 
thing else in timely interest. The _top- 
notcher in your issue of January 23 } 
your reply [“‘A Superfluity of Cooks” 
on page 128 to a chap who wants 1 
know who should buy advertising and 
advertising supplies— the advertising 
manager or the purchasing department? 

Your reply is the best thing I have 
ever read along that line and is so con- 
clusive, forceful and logical that I had 
to buy several copies for distribution. 

All advertising of every description— 
booklets, leaflets, store displays, should 
be bought by the advertising manager 
and should be kept as far away as pos- 
sible from the purchasing department. 
Any other plan is costly, wasteful and 
unsatisfactory. 

Truman A. DeWeese, 
Vice-President. 


M. L. Samuels with 
John Curtiss Agency 


M. L. Samuels, formerly a_ space 
buyer with Michaels & Heath, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has joined 
the John Curtiss Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of that city, in a 
similar capacity. 


1930. 


Wasey 

Cash- 
mere, Wash., has appointed the Seattle 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazine, newspaper, direct- 
mail and radio advertising will be used. 


Appoints Erwin, 
The Liberty Orchards Company, 


Paper Books, Inc., Appoints 
Robinson, Lightfoot 


Paper Books, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed Robinson, Lightfoot & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Cincinnati Agency 


The Parks Woodworking Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
woodworking machines, has appointed 
John Bunker, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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George W. Smith Starts Own 


Advertising Service 

George W. Smith, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of L. F. Grammes & Sons, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa., is now conducting 
an advertising service at that city under 
his own name. He has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Amer- 
ican Dealers Association, a co-operative 
service with headquarters at ashing: 
ton, D. C., the Lehigh-Bernstein Cor 
poration, Allentown, maker of omfo 
beds and bedding, and Guth, Inc., also 
of Allentown, manufacturer of confer- 
ence tables. 


Moth-Pruf, New Product, to 
Be Advertised 


The Research Laboratories, Ltd., I 
Angeles, has acquired the rights to 
manufacture Moth-Pruf. The Los An- 
geles Sterilizing Company, a subsidiary, 
will be the first of a chain of operating 
plants to be established in various metro- 
politan centers. 

The Los Angeles Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed to di- 
rect the company’s advertising. News- 
paper, outdoor, direct-mail and radio ad 
vertising will be used. 


R. E. Fitch Heads Wisconsin 


Outdoor Association 

Ray E. Fitch, of Racine, Wis., was 
elected president of the Associated Out- 
door Advertising Association of Wiscon- 
sin at the annual convention of that 
organization at Milwaukee. Joseph 
Meirswa, of Oshkosh, was made vice 
a and Harry J. Fitzgerald, of 
ee secretary-treasurer. 

E. Hinkson, of Madison, and Henry 
Wuilmer, of Manitowoc, were elected 
directors, and together with the officers, 
will constitute the executive board. 


Auburn Reports Increased 


Sales 

For the fiscal year ended November 
30, 1929, the Auburn Automobile Com 
pany, including subsidiaries, report net 
sales of $37,551,442 as against $23,825,- 
123 for the previous fiscal year. Cost 
of sales, etc., for the 1929 period was 
$28,805,292 as against $18,276,809 in 
the previous year. Selling and adminis 
tration expense for the corresponding 
periods were $4,196,193 and $3,039,376 


Now with Louisville Wall 
Paper Company 


Elmer Brandell, formerly with the 
Herman Straus & Sons Company, is 
now advertising manager of The Lou's 
ville Wall Paper Company, Louis 
ville, Ky. 


New Account for Faxon 
William Cooper & Nenhews, Chicag 
manufacturers of insecticides, have ap- 
pointed Faxon, Inc., advertising agen« 
of that citv, to direct their advertising 

account. Magazines will be used, 
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Farther 


of Oregonian Leadership 


le OreGon1AN Calls attention to three significant facts con- 
cerning the 1929 advertising lineage of Portland newspapers: 

1. In 1929, The Oregonian maintained its 79 year adver- 
tising lineage leadership in Portland. The Oregonian’s total 
of 12,459,199 lines was nearly 2,000,000 lines more than the 
second newspaper (Media Records). 

2. The Oregonian’s advertising lineage gain in 1929 of 
673,697 lines was greater than the combined gain of the three 
other Portland newspapers. 

3. Of the 1,043 national advertisers using Portland news- 
papers in 1929, The Oregonian was the choice of 984 as against 
520 for the second newspaper. . . . Of the 1,322 local advertisers 
who used Portland newspapers in 1929, The Oregonian was 
selected by 1,035 as against 884 for the second newspaper. 

. . . In 1930, as in 1929 and in each of the past 79 years, 
The Oregonian is the first and best advertising buy in Oregon. 


Che Oregonian 


PorTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: Over 108,000 Daily; Over 171,000 Sunday 


Nationally represented by Verrez & ConxKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Boulevard Monadnock Bldg. 
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How INFLUENTIAL 


In the days of Horace Greeley, newspapers wielded tre- 
mendous influence. They made and unmade governments, 
Today such influence is rare. But it does exist ... as 
exemplified by The Cincinnati Post. 


For it was the influence and the reader confidence enjoyed 
by The Cincinnati Post that changed Cincinnati from one 
of the worst, to what is called by experts in political 
economy the best governed large city in the United States. 
The Post did this job alone. Every other newspaper in 
Cincinnati was indifferent or actively hostile to the 
Charter movement. 


The Cincinnati Post is edited for the active, forward- 
thinking American ... for the individual who has no 


sympathy for the old just because it’s old . . . for those 
who are constructively dissatisfied with last year’s radio, 
last year’s automobile, last year’s clothes, and last year’s 
home, because they haven’t the modernity and improve- 
ment of this year’s. 


If the merchandise you make and sell and advertise is 
modern, if you make a living by getting people to buy 
your merchandise and keep on buying it, the Cincinnati 
Post is your best bet in Cincinnati. The Post is read by 
61 per cent of all families in Cincinnati and suburbs. 


MEMBERS OF 
THE AUDIT BU- 
REAU OF CIR 
CULATIONS ... 
OF THE UNITED 
PRESS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, 


2 


| SCRIPPS —HOWARD | 
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[ALICAN A NEWSPAPER BE? 


If newspapers can be said to 
ded tre- @ | build cities, the new Cincin- 
nati is the work of The 
Cincinnati Post. 
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A view of the New Central Parkway, completed since the 
Charter Government came into power in_ Cincinnati. Photo- 
graph courtesy Cincinnati Street Railway Co. 


.e|Cineinnati Post 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF 


; BU. SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 

A _ 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

NITED ’ 

Bane CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA 
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In seven states—Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia—the farm value of 
major crops in 1929 was— 


$101,000,000 MORE THAN 
THE PREVIOUS YEAR 


SOUTHERN RURALIST has over 
100,000 more circulation in this 
group of states than the second 
farm paper and is 


mestin || SOUTHERN 


editorial Hy 
merit ; | R 
te: URALIST 
total paid ||| Serves every interest 
circulation |||| of the farm home. 


in the 
South. 
a 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


ATLANTA, GA. 























Gillette to Appropriate $10,000,000 
to Advertise New Razor 


Improved Razor and New Blades to Be Announced in Extensive 
Campaign Early in March 


A N improved razor and an en- 
{i tirely new blade are to be an- 
nounced March 6 by the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company. The com- 
pany has appropriated $10,000,000 
for advertising the new razor and 
blade, $7,500,000 of which will be 
spent in the United States. This 
represents an increase of $2,500,000 
or 50 per cent over last year’s ap- 
propriation in this country. 

The company is going to use 
newspapers in 187 cities and in 
eighty-five of these cities foreign 
language copy is also to be used. 
More than fifty magazines are in- 
cluded in the campaign. The com- 
pany is also using space in trade 
papers reaching its various retail 
outlets. Window displays have 
been prepared and will appear co- 
incidental with the announcement 
in magazines and newspapers. 

The new razor, while not a radi- 
cal departure from present models, 
includes a number of improvements 
based on an extensive survey made 
by the company among consumers. 
One feature is that it is rustproof, 
as are the new blades. The com- 
pany has announced that the new 
blade can be used with all old 
model Gillette razors, which means 
that within a short time there will 
be no blades of the old design on 
the market. The old style blade, 
however, cannot be used on the 
new razors owing to certain pat- 
ented features. Because of these 
features the only blade that will 
fit the new razor will be the new 
Gillette blade. The cheapest model 
of the new razor will retail for $1. 

The company stopped production 
n all old blades and razors on 
January 6. Since that time it has 
heen devoting its manufacturing 
efforts to production on the new 
models. When production on the 
old models was stopped the com- 
pany had made 115,272,539 razors 
and 5,318,436,539 blades. Produc- 
tion plans for 1930 call for a daily 
output of 80,000 razors (compared 


to from 20,000 to 30,000 in 1929) 
and from 2,700,000 to 3,000,000 
blades per day. These production 
figures are expected to be reached 
by March 1 

The first consumer advertising 
will consist of full-page news- 
paper announcements and five-page 
color spreads in magazines. 

Announcements in the form of 
a broadside have already been sent 
to all Gillette dealers and as fast 
as possible the new blades and 
razors are being distributed. The 
announcement broadside outlined 
the advertising campaign, in addi- 
tion to information concerning the 
new models. 

Because Gillette manufactures 
and sells about 75 per cent of all 
the razors and blades used in the 
world the announcement of new 
models is causing much specula- 
tion. It is reported that one com- 
petitor is planning to introduce a 
new model of its own which will 
further intensify the competition. 
So radical has been the change in 
the Gillette blade that competing 
blade manufacturers find them- 
selves faced with a situation full 
of unpleasant possibilities. 


Three Newspapers Added to 
Brush-Moore Group 


Brush-Moore Newspapers, 
publisher of a chain of newspapers in 


The Inc., 
Ohio, has purchased the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Times and Sun and part owner- 
ship in the Ironton Tribune from Harry 
E. Taylor. The heirs of C. H. Moore 
hold an interest in the Ironton paper 
which they will retain. 

The addition of the Portsmouth ane 
Ironton papers to the rush-Moore 
group gives that group control of seven 
Ohio newspapers. 


Tractor Account to Buchen 
Agency 

The Centaur ‘Tractor Corporation, 
Greenwich, Ohio, have appointed The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Farm and business publications and di- 
rect mail will be used. 
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Early Days of the 
American Advertisers 
Association 


’ 


Avupit Bureau or CIRCULATIONS 
HICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Would it be possible for me to 
get from the Printers’ Inx files 
data respecting the old American 
Advertisers Association, the organ- 
ization of advertisers which pre- 
ceded the A. B. C. in the work of 
auditing circulation? 

I would like to get all the infor- 
mation I can—how it started, who 
were the organizers, the various of- 
ficers throughout its entire career, 
how many auditors they employed, 
how many members they had, how 
much they expended per year, etc., 
etc. 

Any help that you may be able to 
give me will be greatly appreciated. 

oO. ARN, 
Managing Director. 


| “The History and Develop- 
ment of Advertising,” by Frank 
Presbrey, it is stated (page 544) 
that a score of national advertisers 
met in 1899 and formed the 
American Advertisers Association, 
which in 1900 became the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers. 
“This association, which grew 
from a call issued by A. Cressy 
Morrison of Scott & Bowne and 
Frederick L. Perine of Hall & 
Ruckel, included in its membership 
the Cream of Wheat Company, 
the American Cereal Company and 
other large advertisers. Its object 
was the obtainment of greater ac- 
curacy in circulation figures, and 
in this it had a measure of success 
during its fourteen years of life.” 
It is added that the association 
was representing about forty ad- 
vertisers up to 1914 

In that year the Advertising 
Audit Association aad Bureau of 
Verified Circulations was formed 
by the amalgamation of two move- 
ments, both of which aimed at 
accurate circulation figures, the 
so-called “Western movement” be- 
ing led by the “three A’s.” May, 
1914, saw the formal organization 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions at its first convention in 
Chicago. 

Printers’ Ink for January 27, 
1909, reports a meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Advertisers, 


then ten years old, in New York 


INK Feb. 6, 1930 
on January 20. T. E. Crossman 
reported as secretary and the fol- 
lowing members were present: 

Carter Medicine Co. H. H. 
Good ; Omega Chemical Co., B. M. 
Moses; Bon Ami Co., L. H. Soule; 
Orrine Co., E. P. Mertz; Armour 
& Co., E. B. Merritt; Philo Hay 
Specialties Co., W. Hardham; 
Andrew Jergens Co. Geo. E. 
Hall; Fels & Co., Geo. Nowland; 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ Co., W. B 
Spratt; Booth’s Hyomei Co., A. N. 
Drake. 

Certificates of circulation were 
issued, during the previous year, to 
126 publications, 331 reports of 
examinations having been issued, 
covering twenty-three States and 
Canada, and a total of 111 cities. 
B. M. Moses was chairman of the 
Committee on Circulations. 

The _treasurer’s report showed 
that the previous year’s income 
was $14,328.80. Expenses were 
$12,681.14, leaving a balance of 
$1,647.66, with $1,363.67 in ac- 
counts receivable. 

The retiring officers were: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Kramer, Sterling Rem- 
edy Co., Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Cherry, Merrell-Soule 
Co., Syracuse; treasurer, B. M. 
Moses, Omega Chemical Co. 

Officers for 1909 were elected 
as follows: President, B. M. 
Moses, Omega Chemical Co., 
York; first vice-president, W. 
Cherry, Merrell-Soule Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; second vice- -preside nt, 
H. H. Good, Carter Medicine Co., 
New York; treasurer, W. B. 
Spratt, Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ Co., 
New York, and secretary, T. E. 
Crossman, New York. 

In an article in Printers’ INK 
for April 3, 1913, Bert M. Moses, 
past president of the A. A. A., de- 
clared: “So far as I know, this is 
the only organization of advertis- 
ers or of anybody else which has 
ever made any definite and sys- 
tematic attempt to secure circula- 
tion facts.” 

He referred to auditors “who 
are more than mere bookkeepers,” 
but did not give the number em- 
ployed. He mentioned Mapes, 
Bruch, Merritt, Hawkins and 
Squier as men “in active charge” 
of. the association’s work.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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BUENOS AIRES 


A City of Over 2,000,000 


Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage— Prestige 



















F Buenos Aires were in the United States it 

would rank fourth in population among 
eighty-nine cities of over a million people. 
It is the largest city in all of South America. 
This great city with a vast buying power offers 
an exceedingly profitable market for American 
goods, and is the buying center for all of Ar- 
gentina, whose per capita wealth is greater 
than that of the United States. 

















LA NACION of Buenos Aires is the great daily 
of Argentina. It is a morning newspaper, hay- 
ing tremendous prestige with all classes, but 
particularly the upper classes. LA NACION 
reaches one in every four homes in Buenos 
Aires and one in every ten homes in all of 
Argentina. For years its display advertising 
linage, in all classifications has been greater 
than that of any other daily in Argentina. 






















Editerial and General Offices in United States |, Seeing 
the 






United States: Representa 
Ww. W. DAVIES Ss. Ss. KOPPE&CO., §ne- 
Correspondent and General Representative Times 3...) New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York City lephene: Bryant f+ 
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“GAI 


Or OF ES 
LOCAL RETA 


GREATER THAN ALL THE OTI 
BOSTON PAPERS COMBIN 


In 1929 the Boston Herald carried 7,583,468 
of local retail store advertising, a gain of 1,003 
lines over 1928. 


This was the greatest gain in local advertising 
recorded in any year for any Boston paper, 
was greater than the gain of all other Bo 
papers combined. 


Through this unparalleled increase in their ad 
tising in the Herald, the merchants of Boston 
press in the most positive way their recogn 
of the tremendous buying power and respo 
buying power of Herald readers. 


It is an endorsement unequaled in Boston née 
paper publishing history. 


Local Retail Store Advertising Gains and Losses 





by Boston Newspapers in 1929 





HERALD (7 days) . . . . . . 1,003,924 Lines 
Post(7 days) ...... . 404,521 Lines 
Globe (7 days) ..... . 267,091 Lines 
Transcript (6 days) ..... 14,079 Lines 
American (6 days) .... . 130,513 Lines 


These figures compiled by the Boston Newspaper Statistical 
Traveler figures not included. 
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ILLION LINES IN 


TAMORE ADVERTISING 





The volume of Local Retail Store advertising carried by the 
Boston Herald since 1920 follows: 


1920 
4,841,556 lines 
1921 
4,713,191 lines 
1922 
4,964,092 lines 
1923 
5,275,224 lines 
1924 
5,325,723 lines 


1925 
5,672,370 lines 
1926 
6,143,413 lines 
1927 
6,446,787 lines 
1928 
6,579,544 lines 
1929 
7,583,468 lines 








circulation of the daily Herald and evening Traveler for 
year ending December 31, 1929 was the greatest in their 
ory and growing rapidly. 


Advertising Representative: For eight years the Boston Herald has been 

GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. first in National Advertising, including all 
Pork Avenue New York, N. Y. financial, automobile and publication ad- 
eoples Gas Building Chicago, Ill. vertising among Boston daily papers. 


THE BOSTON 


ines 
nes 
nes 
nes 


tistical 
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THREE EDITIONS 


WITH A SINGLE PURPOSE 


GRIT is published in three editions: 


1. NATIONAL EDITION--391,096 copies circulating 
in 12,000 Small Towns, mostly east of the Mississippi 
River (includes the Pennsylvania State and 
Williamsport City editions). 


2. PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDITION — Over 
131,000 copies covering Small Towns in the State of 
Pennsylvania (includes the Williamsport City edition). 


3. WILLIAMSPORT CITY EDITION — 23,111 copies 
circulating in Williamsport and its 50-mile trading 
area. 


Each edition of GRIT is edited for the single purpose 
of entertaining the Small Town family, and all 
editions contain the same general features and de- 
partments. The only difference is found in the addi- 
tion of sectional and local news pages containing 
items of special interest to readers in each territory. 


Advertisers are interested in this selective coverage 
because they may choose the particular edition that 
covers the specific territory in which they are 
interested. 


Write GRIT or its nearest representative for further 
information. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Advertising Representatives: THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
New York — Chicago — St. Lovis — Atlanta — Dallas 
Portland — Los Angeles — San Francisco 


“If it won’t pay in GRIT . . it won’t pay anywhere” 








What Questions Should the Adver- 
tising Agency Ask New Clients? 


Some Problems Involved in the Preparation of the Initial Client 
Questionnaire 


By an Agency Research Man 


HEN you place your adver- 

tising account with an adver- 
tising agency, there are certain 
things about your company and its 
products which the new agency 
must know before it can proceed 
intelligently with the preparation 
of your advertising. One of the 
most common methods of procur- 
ing these necessary data is for the 
agency to submit what is some- 
times called an initial client ques- 
tionnaire. 

It is not unusual for agency 
executives to lose more sleep over 
the initial client questionnaire than 
they did in getting the account. 
This is often because they regard 
the questionnaire as an end in it- 
self and not as merely a device to 
reach an end. As a result, they 
put much time and effort into it, 
insist that it be filled in down to 
the last dot, and then worry them- 
selves sick for fear the client will 
take offense and cancel his con- 
tract. This fear, in varying de- 
grees, has caused many agencies to 
stop submitting questionnaires en- 
tirely. More often, however, it re- 
sults in stilted questionnaires that 
lose most of their usefulness. 

In the last analysis, the initial 
client questionnaire is merely a 
means of reaching a mutual under- 
standing and its real value depends 
upon whether it helps the agency 
and the client to arrive at that bet- 
ter understanding. Standing alone 
it can serve no useful purpose save 
to produce a glow of satisfaction 
in its author, a blending of wrath 
and terror in the client, an impres- 
sion of thoroughness to the out- 
sider and, filled out, a bulky record 
which clutters up the files. To be 
serviceable, a questionnaire should 
be broad enough to be used con- 
tinually and clear enough to pre- 
clude useless digging. 

Questionnaires cannot be judged 
rightly by any standard except the 


simple one of the completeness of 
the agreement between agency and 
client resulting from their use. 
They should not be one-sided af- 
fairs, but should be drawn up after 
careful discussion of the problems 
involved, by both the client and the 
agency, and then should be so writ- 
ten that they can be used in future 
dealings. 

As no definite rule can be laid 
down for determining the relevancy 
of any given facts, or set of facts, 
no definite rules can be laid down 
for making up client question- 
naires. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it has been found the wiser 
policy to err on the side of omit- 
ting some points of doubtful utility 
rather than loading the question- 
naire with many items which have 
only an indirect bearing. For, in 
such cases, the company itself is 
often more than willing to clear up 
any uncertainties, when they arise, 
and can help the agency reach a 
more complete picture than when 
the agency has to try to dig the 
information out for itself. An 
irritated client is much more apt to 
say: “You have all those facts in 
your questionnaire. Don’t bother 
me.” 


A Too Detailed Questionnaire 


Perhaps the most elaborate 
known specimen of such a ques- 
tionnaire is that used by one of the 
larger agencies. No important point 
about the product or its maker 
seems to be omitted. There can 
be no criticism of lack of thor- 
oughness; but it does raise the 
serious question as to whether it 
is not so searching and detailed 
as to defeat its own ends; because 
few of the executives of the 
agency are able to use it without 
the aid of the research department. 

For those, however, who are 
looking for a model on which to 
base an initial client questionnaire, 
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the following one, which has been 
successful in our agency with 
grocery accounts, may help. Let me 
repeat that no questionnaire should 
be used until after the agency has 
first spent a little time with its new 
client in order to determine what 
questions should be included, as all 
businesses differ from each other 
in minor respects. 

Worked into actual form for an- 
swer by the client, this outline 
would contain many detailed points 
not covered here. The following 
divisions will serve as a basic 
guide: 

1. The Advertiser: 

About eight items covering the 
size, nature and strengih of the 
company. 

2. The Product: 

About four items, with from 
two to twelve sub-headings under 
each, bringing out the character- 
istics of the product, its history 
and its uses. 

3. The Package: 

About four items on packaging 
and containers. 

4. Delivering the Product: 

Questions covering plants, 
branches, warehouses and trans- 
portation practices. 

5. Distribution Channels : 

About twelve items, some of 
them sub-divided in detail showing 
relations with brokers, jobbers, re- 
tail organization, and other outlets, 
size of distributors, stocks and 
similar items. This section also 
shows the geographic distribution 
of the business. 

6. The Calendars: 

Production, jobbing, retailing, 
consuming, showing periods of 
greatest activity. 

7. Sales Organization : 

About nine items covering the 
sales structure and methods. 
8. Sales Record: 

9. Prices and Price Policies: 

About eleven items with 
divisions. 

10. Competition : 

About eight items, most of 
which show a large amount of 
sub-division. 

11. Brand Policies and Competition : 


sub- 
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12. The Consumer : 

About nine items. 

13. Advertising History 
Records. 

For other trades—the above is 
intended for a food account—the 
ground covered by the initial client 
questionnaire is in all essential 
points similar, but there is a differ- 
ence in emphasis. For example, 
heading No. 11, covering Brand 
Policies and Brand Competition, 
takes a slightly different form in 
trades where brand competition is 
not so keen and where private 
brands are not so serious a factor. 
Again, heading No. 3, covering the 
package, may call for different 

wording in trades where packaging 
is not a serious element. 

Similarly, the items listed un- 
der these various headings call for 
considerable variation. But, in the 
main, the schedule here outlined 
has proved satisfactory as a general 
basis for the construction of client 
questionnaires for a wide variety 
of trades. 

The reported success of this 
schedule seems to be due to its 
two conspicuous characteristics. 
First, its coverage of all main 
points likely to figure in advertis- 
ing plans, and second, its elasticity 
which permits of its adaptation to 
specific cases. 

The real proof of the merit of 
the schedule, however, lies in the 
fact, that if at all wisely handled, 
it makes it fairly easy to arrive at 
intelligent working agreements be 
tween the agency and its clients, 
which in the end means a saving 
for both. 


and 


Washington Press Association 


Forms New Unit 
The mid-winter institute of the Wash 


Press Association, held recently 
at Seattle, resulted in the formation of 
a new unit of the association, a branch 
comprising a group of daily newspape 
publishers in the State. 

obertson, business manager of 
the Yakima Republic and Herald, was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
association. 


“Home Ware” 


ington 


Adds to Staff 


Frank McAneny, formerly with the 
Jewelers’ Circular, New York, and 
Eugene Bay, formerly with the Butterick 
Publishing Company, have joined the 
staff of Home Ware, Philadelphia. 
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Department Stores 
Furniture Stores 
Grocery Stores 
Drug Stores 


In Los Angeles they concentrate the bulk 
of their advertising in The Evening Herald. 


Here Are the Lineage Figures for 1929 


Reported by Media Records, Inc. 
—in agate lines— 


EVENING HERALD Second Paper 


(Six Days a Week) 


Dept. Stores .... 3,791,649lines 2,971,434 lines 


(Morning & Sunday) 


1,630,077 lines 966,545 lines 


(Merning & Sunday) 


Furn. & Household 915,996 lines 800,710 lines 


(Morning & Sunday) 


279,565 lines 93,683 lines 


(Morning & Sunday) 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


342 Madison Ave. 
In Chicago 
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THE 7EN7A PIN GIVES 


Wat a whale of a difference (if we may 
take liberties with a famous slogan)— 
what a whale of a difference that one pin 
makes! And by the same token, what a 
whale of a difference a few sales make 
when you have the job of bowling over 
indifferent dealers, indifferent salesmen, 
or semi-indifferent directors who hold the 
strings of an advertising budget! 

Making nine sales for a moderate suc- 
cess where ten sales would have clinched 
the case with an added ten per cent is 
often due to one flaw in the plans—fail- 
ure to support the window display, the 
color insert, the special offer, the expen- 
sive broadside, or the new catalog with 


effective follow-up at the right time. 


FOR FINISHED CAMPAIGNS 


The 
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YOU YOUR STRIKE /Z 








Modern Multigraph equipment is avail- 
able to make a moderate appropriation 
for follow-up work bulk large in the sales 
records. Ask any Multigraph represen- 
tative for concrete evidence. 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


1800 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
(or consult your telephone directory) 


The Addressing Multigraph writes letters, fills in name 
and address, adds a facsimile signature, and address- 
es the envelope at one revolution of the drum. 
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Che Seattle Cimes 


announces the appointment of 


O Mara & Ormsbee Inc. 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
AS NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY THE FIRST 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY 








Why Don’t Advertisers Foster 
Organized Agency Selling? 


Don’t Put All of the Blame for Not Selling Plus Values on the Agency, 
Mr. Gerecke 


By Lynn Ellis 


| N the January 16 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK,* F. Gerecke, 
presents a true enough picture 
of agency sales methods, “un- 
necessary and confusing, to say the 
least.” But somebody got the 
business, and if accounts can be 
got with no more organization of 
selling plan than he reveals, why 
should agencies take their own 
selling as seriously as they do that 
of their clients? 
His article 


shows such utter 


friendliness, such a desire to criti- 
cize helpfully, that I make this a 
sort of open letter to ask how he 
would have reacted to a sales at- 
tack, less hypothetical than real, 
along the lines described herein. 
Suppose one of the twenty-five 


agencies had said: “Mr. Gerecke, 
the first thing we want to do is to 
help you arrive at a basis for se- 
lecting your agency. We may be 
the right one. Maybe not. If not, 
we don’t want the account, for 
we'd only lose it presently after 
you and we both had wasted a lot 
of effort to find it out. If we are, 
we want you to be so sure of it 
that neither of us will be on the 
anxious seat. 

“You have a problem to solve, 
a campaign to build. We agencies 
are the architects. About all we 
know is that you have a vacant lot. 
You can size us up as architects, 
that is, on our general form and 
hehavior, and so eliminate quite a 
few. But when you get down to 
the final selection, haven’t you got 
to give us specifications that let us 
talk directly to your type of prob- 
lem? 

“There are two stages, you see. 
First you have got to judge on 
physical properties, as you call 
them, in order to get down to what 
a judge in the show ring calls his 

*“Why Don’t Advertising Agencies 


Sell Their Plas Values?” page 3, Jan- 
uary 16 issue of Printers’ INK. 
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short leet. Then, it seems to us, 
you’ve got to uncover enough to 
let the final contenders sum up 
just how their service will fit your 
needs.” 

Thén suppose the agency had 
handed over an outline of points to 
be considered in judging the 
“properties” of agency organiza- 
tions, considerably itemized under 
such main headings as— 

General background — history, 
general type, etc. 

Scope of service offered—both 
the conventional services of adver- 
tising production and the broader 
categories of research, marketing 
counsel, etc. 

Organization—size and form of 
“machine” available. 

Ability—details as to the ex- 
perience and caliber of individuals. 

Clients—number and kind of 
accounts, details as to length and 
scope of service, accounts lost and 
why, and so on. 

Recognition—both the specific 
kind, as afforded by space sellers, 
and the general, testimonial va- 
riety. 

Results—concrete results accom- 
plished for advertisers (and for 
the agency in the way of growth, 
for example). 

Methods and _ policies—working 
methods and the policies dictating 
them. 

Compensation—the agency's basis 
of charging, kind of contract de- 
manded, etc. 

Specialties—kinds of situatiqn to 
which the agency’s service has 
proved particularly well adapted. 

Having then urged the adver- 
tiser to create a “score card” by 
adding his own weight (par score) 
opposite each point, now suppose 
the agency to have (1) handed 
over a complete set of data sheets 
giving the information outlined 
above and (2) urged the adver- 
tiser to obtain and evaluate simi- 
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lar information from each other 
suitor. 
Questions—and I think they are 


air: 

1. Would Mr. Gerecke have 
conscientiously waded through the 
resulting mass, compared _ the 
agencies point by point, itemized 
his impressions, reduced them to 
figures, totaled them up and stood 
by the result in picking the elite 
for the final round? 

2. Or would it have seemed too 
technical—too mechanical, beneath 
executive dignity—to use a_tech- 
nique by means of which many a 
show-ring judge first learned to 
come to a balanced judgment? 

3. Would the agency which 
undertook first to help him in this 
way, which did “leave something 
as a reminder”—quite a consider- 
able, well-organized something, in 
fact—make a decided hit? 

4. Or would its very thorough- 
ness and the outstanding organiza- 
tion of its sales material create a 
negative impression, a suspicion 
that here was an outfit thinking 
too much about its own sales 
problem? 

5. Could the agency thus sus- 
pected possibly put over the idea 
that its organized approach had 
been adopted in self-defense, to 
reduce its selling costs and so 
leave that much more available for 
service? 

These are not idle questions, of 
a speculative nature. They grow 
out of watching the course and 
emotions of a considerable number 
of agencies which have gone so far 
only to question occasionally 
whether the typical advertiser 
should be asked to take this matter 
of agency selection as a serious 
analytical job. 

Coming now to the second stage, 
suppose the qualifying round had 
narrowed the finals down to, say, 
three or four contenders. Sup- 
pose this same  methodically- 
minded agency, being among those 
still present, had been saying all 
along: “But of course none of us 
can really tell you just what we 
can do, or ought to do, or will do 
for our commissions until we know 
what the job is. Each of us, see- 
ing the same situation, may con- 
ceive a slightly different service 
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picture, but at least we can make 
you a more concrete proposal once 
we see it. 

“Why not let one of us—our 
agency preferred—make a _thor- 
ough situation survey, write up the 
report and have you O. K. it or 
amend it? No matter who gets 
the account, that will have to be 
the first thing done anyhow. Who- 
ever gets it can well afford to re- 
imburse you for what we'll have 
to charge you in case we lose, but 
by having it to look over before- 
hand each of us can get right 
down to cases in our wind-up 
presentation. 

“You've got it down now to one 
of four agencies. We think our 
situation-survey technique is a lit- 
tle better organized, a little faster 
and surer, than the other fellow’s 
We think we'd do the best job, and 
we shouldn’t mind the slight edge 
doing the survey would give us, 
but the main thing is to get a sur- 
vey done and let us all have the 
chance to read it through in your 
office. 

“Or let us give you our SS out- 
line and you do the survey. Bring 
us in and read it to us all at the 
same time, if you like, so each 
may hear all questions and an- 
swers. Then let each of us prepare 
what he considers the specifica- 
tions for the agency’s job, his pro- 
posal and his final reasons-why. 

“That doesn’t mean speculative 
working plans, exhibits of art and 
text, estimates, etc. It means 
1-2-3 lists of major things, includ- 
ing plans, that either the adver- 
tiser, the agency or some third 
party must do to meet the situa- 
tion. It’s no more ‘planning’ than 
the architect’s preliminary discus- 
sion with the owner as to whether 
it’s to be a hotel or an apartment 
house, and what the expert will 
have to do in either case. 

“But what you get is an exact 
idea then as to what each one of 
us can do and what it will cost 
Also, and we've seen this happen 
frequently, it may rule out some 
agency that on ‘general properties’ 
alone would seem to belong in the 
picture. It’s apt to change the 
kind of contract. There’s just the 
outside chance it might show you 
didn’t need the conventional type 


‘ 
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Meet 


PRINTERS’ INK 


ane 
1930 


Every month 
100,000 of her buys: 
Lipsticks, Hats, Dresses, 


Shoes, Stockings, 
Perfume, 


Rouge, Bath Salts, 


Toilet Soaps, Cold Cream, 
Powder, Candy, Jewelry, 


Zippers, Umbrellas 


and 


Miss 1930 


THE Magazine for the Modern Girl 


A. H. YOUNG 
Advertising Director 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
38 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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of agency at all, and had better 
hold off until you’d had a go with 
the bankers or a management 
engineer.” 

Or words to that effect. That 
raises more fair questions: 

6. Having narrowed down his 
list, would Mr. Gerecke have wel- 
comed this suggestion from an 
agency having not only “a desire 
to learn what he had to sell— 
exactly,” but a clean-cut technique 
for finding it out before either the 
agency or advertiser were firmly 
committed ? 

7. Would the agency have been 
able to sell him on the idea that a 
thorough written report of the 
situation had to be done in any 
event, had better be done before 
the final selection was made and 
could safely be entrusted to an 
agency which might not later get 
—or even want—the account? 

8. Would the agency thus pur- 
suing the subject of logical se- 
lection to the bitter end have 
frightened him with its relentless 
engineering, or would it have stood 
out like a sore thumb among the 
fourteen who could only “guaran- 
tee complete, satisfactory service?” 

Like the “adcrafters” who 
stepped out of character to ask, 
“Frankly, what do you think of 
our solicitation?” I ask him frankly 
what he thinks of this as a selling 
program. Whatever his opinion— 
I hope it be good—it may cheer 
him to know that many agencies 
have adopted both stages of it; 
still a greater number, the first 
stage only. 

By that I mean that there are 
literally scores of agencies with 
sales manuals keyed to the self- 
same outline ; duplicate data sheets, 
roughly standardized, covering es- 
sential “properties” and many of 
the plus values; blank score cards 
for comparative evaluation; iden- 
tical situation-survey outlines and 
the same general idea that helping 
the buyer of service buy is the 
highest possible form of agency 
salesmanship. 

Offhand, I can think of five cen- 
ters in which two or more compet- 
ing agencies are consciously sup- 
porting each other’s story as to 
how to select an agency—two 
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cities in which competitors have 
distributed an almost identical 
folder presenting this philosophy. 

To my _ personal knowledge, 
around 500 agencies have this out- 
line. Why don’t they follow it 
instead of yielding material for 
such kindly criticism as that of 
Mr. Gerecke? Because it takes a 
brave solicitor to intimate to the 
buyer that he doesn't know what 
he’s about. 

Here and there an agency with 
the courage of its convictions has 
successfully sold its selling phi- 
losophy, has induced the buyer to 
accept a logical course and has 
swept through to victory by rea- 
son of its preparedness. I know 
of other cases in which an agency 
equally well prepared has become 
downright afraid to produce its 
sales portfolio unless the adver- 
tiser take the lead and ask for it. 

Seeing this thing from a neutral 
position in the wings—the agency 
being on and the advertiser out 
front—I can appreciate what a lot 
of stage business is deliberately 
soft-pedaled through the actor’s 
feel of the audience, through his 
size-up on the ground as to what 
will or won’t go over. So I'm 
curious to know. Is it true that 
agency selling is disorganized, or 
is the confusion considerably due 
to the fact that the advertiser 
rather enjoys it? 


G. A. Yanochowski, President, 
Kellogg Switchboard 


G. A, Yanochowski, in charge of the 
legal department of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Company, Chicago, for 
the last five years, has been elected 

resident. He succeeds the late W. L. 
Tesch. Mr. Yanochowski has been with 
the Kellogg company for the last fifteen 
years. 


Joins Hicks, Clarke & 


Company 
Miss Nell Moran, recently with Wil- 
liams & Saylor; Inc., New York, has 
joined Hicks, Clarke & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as pro 
duction manager. 


New Account for Hardy, 


Ozanne & Hardy 


The Page Milk Company, Merrill, 
Wis., has appointed Hardy, Ozanne & 
Hardy, Inc., Chica go advertising agency, 
to direct its ebvertihen account. 
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> he Every index of prosperity points to the 
: for it. Oakland Market as one of the most econom- 
neutral ically stable fields in the United States. 

a on Third largest on the entire Pacific Coast, 
at a lot the Oakland Market has a population of 
erately 567,000 persons. Certainly any market of 
actor’s more than half a million buyers is worth 
be consideration. 

So I’m More than 260 national concerns already 
ue that are advertising and making profits in the 
oP Oakland Market. You will not get your full 
Ben share of returns during 1930 unless you in- 


yertiser : : . 
clude this prosperous Pacific Coast field in 
your merchandising campaign. 


—_ Oakland2=z=GEribune 
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A / ebruary issue... largest 
HOUSEHOLD ever published. 


sas) 


Still going. 


2 


Editorially a 


among those present su 


D. H. Lawrence 
Princess Der Ling 
Jeramy Lane 

Ruby A. Black 

Harry Irving Shumway 
Addison - Burbank 
Harold Bryant 

Garrett Price 

Glen Mitchell 
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Advertisingly . . 


Procter & Gamble 
Jell-O 

Crane 
Borden 
Penney 

Del Monte 
Royal 
Postum 
Swans Down 
Sanitas 

Sloan 

Hinds 
Unguentine 
Olson 

Kotex 
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among others . . . 


Dennison 
Pepsodent 
Scranton Lace 
Coleman 
Sani-Flush 
Zonite 

Plough 

Arm & Hammer 
Vicks 
Mother's Oats 
Singer 
Pillsbury 
Kalamazoo 
Listerine 


Calumet 


1930 looks good to us. 


=f Je : 4 
A CAPPER PUBLICATION + ARTHUR CAPPER - PUBLISHER 


New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Topeka Kansas City St. Louis 
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A Million 


interested 
families 


HE American Weekly has the 

greatest following of readers 
on the face of the earth because 
it interests more people than any 
other publication on earth. 

So impelling is its interest that 
one-fourth of the population of 
America looks forward eagerly to 
each new issue. 


If you want to know why this is 
so, pick up next Sunday’s issue and 
study the contents for yourself. 


The American Weekly prints 
human articles—it prints romances, 
adventures, tragedies and articles 
taken from real life. It does 
merely what the great novelists do 
and what the great playwrights do, 
but its stories are not FICTION— 
they are FACTS. 

Like Shakespeare or Dickens or 
Tolstoy or Theodore Dreiser—The 
American Weekly deals with the 
realities of life. 

The American Weekly also prints 
scientific discoveries when they are 


M 


Circulation 
in the World 


important enough to be interesting. 
It prints new facts of history, an- 
thropology, biology and archeology. 
It entertains and _ instructs its 
readers. 

Interesting content has given it 
a circulation twice that of its near- 
est competitor. 

For $16,000 you can buy a color 
page, nearly three times as big as 
any other magazine page and pro- 
ject your story into the homes of 
six million interested families. 

These interested readers consti- 
tute one-fourth of all the people in 
the United States, and these people 
are located in the richest buying 
areas of this country. 

If you buy advertising with a 
slide rule in your hand, there can 
be no question of the status of The 
American Weekly on your schedule. 

If you buy advertising as so 
many do by impression, what me- 
dium offers such a challenge to 
your imagination? 


CAN 
L 


LEEKUY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: WricLey BLDG., CH1caco . . . 5 WINTHROP SQUARE, Boston 
. 153 Bonnie Brae, Los ANGrL@s .. . 222 MonaDNOOK BLDG., SAN 
Franoroo... 12-231 GeneraL Motors BLoG., Dwrraoir... 1138 Hanna 


BLDG., CLEVELAND... 101 MARiprTa ST., ATLANTA 
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How Not to Start an Association 
Campaign 


Example of the Ceylon Tea Industry’s Co-Operative Effort, Which Has 
Devoluted into Press Agentry 


By John K. 


T has been almost precisely ten 

years since it was announced, if 
not with a flourish of trumpets, at 
least with the sound of cheering, 
that the tea industry, comprising 
the Tea Association of the United 
States and the leading producers of 
the plantations in the Far East, 
would shortly enter upon an ad- 
vertising campaign designed to in- 
crease the consumption of tea. 

It was stated that a fund would 
be raised by setting aside one-fifth 
of a cent for every pound shipped 
to the United States, and it was 
hoped that about $220,000 would 
thus be gathered. The Tea Asso- 
ciation was to ask that an equal 
sum be raised by the growers and 
planters of Japan, Formosa, China, 
Ceylon, India and Java, so that al- 
together a sum approaching a half 
million dollars was in sight. 

A period of silence ensued, and 
then a supplementary announce- 
ment came out, stating that the 
proposed plan of raising a fund 
had been found to be impracticable, 
and that a new plan was being 
worked out under which the tea 
marketing associations of Ceylon, 
India, Java, China, Japan and 
Formosa would be asked to collect 
certain amounts in their territories. 

Another period of silence ensued, 
lasting virtually for the whole of 
the decade up to now. Persons 
who wondered what had become of 
the tea campaign could obtain 
scant information until last Decem- 
ber, when it was disclosed that the 
Ceylon tea effort, which  sup- 
posedly was to be open and above- 
board, with an adequate promo- 
tion and merchandising plan linked 
to its advertising campaign, had 
dived underground and had never 
emerged from there. In other 
words, it was revealed that the tea 
campaign had fallen into the hands 
of the press agents! 
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The revelation was made in a 
report called “Tea in the U.S.A.” 
made, subsequent to a visit in this 
country, by W. Shakspeare to the 
Ceylon Association in London, of 
which he is president. Mr. Shak- 
speare was frank in admitting that 
despite all efforts the consumption 
of their teas in America is at 
a standstill if not actually sliding 
backward. 

The relation of this fact to the 
employment of secret methods of 
propaganda instead of a bold ad- 
vertising campaign seems not to 
have occurred to Mr. Shakspeare 
or to his associates of the Ceylon 
Association. 


The Modus Operandi of the 
Publicity Agents 


The methods by which these 
interests have been content to work 
are described in these terms: 

“A well-known firm of publicity 
agents are employed, and, 
briefly, their modus operandi is as 
follows: 

“They pursue a constant plan of 
judicious propaganda by supplying 
to the newspapers and magazines 
suitable articles, mostly descriptive 
of the production of tea, frequently 
illustrated, and others dealing with 
the stimulating effect and other ad- 
vantages to be derived from its 
consumption. These articles and 
stories appear in the New York 
papers and others having a national 
circulation in every State of the 
Union. 

“The great advantage of this 
form of propaganda is that the 
subject matter appears as news, 
not propaganda. I have seen a good 
many of the articles (with illustra- 
tive accompaniment), and obvi- 
ously a competent staff of writers 
is employed. 

“From our point of view some 
of the writings and illustrations 
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could be improved upon, and in 
this regard I promised we would 
assist by sending over suitable ma- 
terial for such form of broadcast- 
ing. 

“The articles are edited by a 
small committee of the Association 
before they are distributed to the 
press, and the Agency Bureau 
check the newspapers and maga- 
zines in the various States, and 
submit the clippings to the Asso- 
ciation as proof that they are 
carrying out their undertaking. I 
am assured that every month these 
cuttings arrive and demonstrate 
that the stories appear in news- 
papers covering a vast area.” 

It can scarcely fail to be noted that 
having the propaganda appear “as 
news, not propaganda” is deemed 
to be a “great advantage,” though 
why this should be so is not clear. 
The method described is, in es- 
sence, an attempt to get something 
for nothing, and one would think 
that seasoned business men ought 
to have learned, out of their own 
experience, that what is worth 
having is worth paying for. In 
the long run the price paid for a 
thing is in accord with its actual 
value, and since the tea producers 
in question chose to hide their light 
under a bushel, it is not strange 
that the American public has re- 
mained unaware of it as regards 
the pleasures and benefits of tea 
drinking. 

The import figures show that 
ten years ago (1920), when an 
open advertising campaign for tea 
was first discussed, the Ceylon 
product brought into the United 
States amounted to 25,241,126 
pounds. By 1929 the Ceylon im- 
ports had increased only to 26,483,- 
724 pounds—sufficient proof that 
something needs to be done to lift 
American consumption. 

Furthermore, it is disclosed that 
the American figures for the four 
months from July to October, 
1929, show an import shrinkage in 
Ceylon, India and Java teas of 
more than 2,500,000 pounds, and of 
Japanese, China, Formosa, and 
other teas, 2,300,000 pounds. It 
is clear, then, that tea consumption 
in the United States is not keeping 
pace with the growth of the popu- 
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lation, despite the press-agent 
propaganda “in newspapers cover- 
ing a vast area.” 

The reason assigned for the em- 
ployment of “publicity” rather than 
advertising is that the available 
fund was small. It comprised con- 
tributions from the leading tea 


firms in America, and support 

from these producing countries : 
OO a ee nr ee $10,000 
6s ogi adie: nas tie dide 8,000 
BE haa ck ods bab owe thse ee 4,000 
PE, Avis oodenw's etee oles 8,000 
DE «cxantegdann a aedee 4,000 
CEE consaeskeutsenavavens 6,000 


The total from this latter source 
foots up to $40,000, and assuming 
that tea importers were responsible 
for an equivalent sum, it is to be 
assumed that the total fund avail- 
able was $80,000. 

In comparison with certain ad- 
vertising campaigns this sum is, to 
be sure, modest, but if invested in 
legitimate advertising it could have 
been made to produce its due im- 
pression, and more than one asso- 
ciation campaign in the United 
States has begun with less. 

Mr. Shakspeare’s report indicates 
that he was somewhat awed by the 
size of the American advertising 
accounts reported to him and the 
costliness of space. He states that 
one tea-importing firm belonging 
to the Ceylon Association spends a 
million per annum advertising its 
brands, and he quotes the Hon. 
Peter Larkin, High Commissioner 
for Canada in London, who died 
only this week, on February 3, as 
saying that the two Salada tea com- 
panies of the United States and 
Canada, owned by Mr. Larkin and 
his son, spent $712,500 on advertis- 
ing in 1928. This further quotation 
from a letter by Mr. Larkin, however, 
should have made its impression: 

“IT commenced advertising thirty 
odd years ago with a considerably 
less sum than you contemplate 
spending, and I found that adver- 
tising pays, notwithstanding that 
when we opened new branches in 
different parts of the United States 
where the consumption per capita 
is exceedingly small, it would cost 
us at times much more than a dol- 
lar a pound in advertising for 
every pound we sold, and the total 
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If the mails still relied on the 
pony express there might 
be some excuse for an adver- 


tiser to do without beautiful | 
typography. But the air mail 
has put BUNDSCHO'S with- 
in easy reach of both coasts. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET } 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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cost of placing tea on the market 
in a new branch would be more 
like three or more dollars a pound. 
This of course gets gradually less 
as the sales increase, as they have 
always done. Now it would pay 
tea planters collectively just as well 
in the long run as it pays me.” 

It is possible that the tea grow- 
ers and importers are aware of 
this; their difficulty, judging by 
Mr. Shakspeare’s report, was in 
getting together and agreeing 
on a common purpose and sat- 
isfactory terms. Numerous con- 
ferences, it seems, were held, but 
no positive action regarding adver- 
tising resulted, and no discussions 
got further than the employment 
of press agents. So Ceylon tea 
consumption continues to languish. 

This raises a point concerning 
the organizing of associations 
which wish to advertise a common 
product. It is customary for such 
movements to begin with the call- 
ing of a conference or joint meet- 
ing of all the leading factors. 

It is doubtful if this is not a 
mistake. Most conferences of the 
kind tend to relapse into a discus- 
sion of differences instead of a 
common object. It seems to be 
well-nigh a law that joint meetings 
between equals are centrifugal in 
tendency, and not centripetal. That 
is, they tend to fly apart instead of 
seeking a common center. 

Most meetings between experts, 
all with approximately the same 
power, begin with the finding of 
objections. That is the function of 
experts and highly experienced 
men—to seek the weak spot first. 
But that is the very thing that 
stands in the way of cohesion; the 
inevitable argument about details 
dissolves the unity before it is born. 
The primary essential is to find 
first what all can agree upon; that 
creates a bond of union under 
which differences can be ironed out 
afterward. Men find it easy to 
agree on what is urgent; but they 
easily fall to blows over the un- 
important. 

A sound organization can rarely 
be formed by proceeding from 
without inward; in short, the 
chances of discovering a common 
center are in inverse proportion to 
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the number of men called to meet 
for the first time. A permanent 
organization is more apt to grow 
from the center outward; that is, 
two or three men, possessed of a 
positive idea, form a nucleus and 
work outward to a larger circle by 
a process of gradual expansion. A 
natural growth is always stouter 
than an artificial creation. 

We have no knowledge as to the 
causes that prevented the Ceylon 
interests from uniting on a straight- 
forward advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign, but certainly their 
failure to get together for an en- 
tire decade, in the face of a decline 
in the use of their product, indi- 
cates that a new technique must be 
discovered for the formation of a 
unified association before the de- 
tails of any proposed selling cam- 
paign are even discussed. 

Meantime the United States re- 
mains far down in the scale of tea- 
drinking countries, and it is com- 
monly admitted that it is rare to 
find tea properly brewed anywhere 
on this side of the ocean. 

The Ceylon tea interests have a 
story to tell which they have pre- 
ferred to keep secret and to com- 
municate only through hidden 
channels. It is no wonder that tea 
sales languish. 

Aside from the attempt of pub- 
licity bureaus to obtain the circula- 
tion of propaganda disguised as 
news, it is rare that their efforts 
lead anywhere. They may create 
an “atmosphere,” but atmospheres 
are not sales. No matter how ably 
written their propaganda may be, 
this propaganda is not linked to 
any properly directed selling, sales 
promotion, and merchandising plan, 
and so dissolves in thin air. Even 
the most beautifully written adver- 
tising must be properly joined to 
a selling plan if it is to achieve a 
full fruition. Association advertis- 
ing has been repeatedly successful 
in the United States despite small 
beginnings, and no doubt the Cey- 
lon interests will yet make a new 
start on firmer ground. 

It is understood, of course, that 
these observations do not apply to ' 
the India and Japan tea campaigns, 
which have been conducted on a 
different basis. 
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Here Is How 

National Food Product 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Advertised in Richmond 
During 1929 


News Leader other paper 

Linage Linage 

(6 days) (7 days) 
Baking Products 89,169 71,112 
Beverages 147,305 113,619 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 52,786 13,785 
Condiments 85,195 64,842 
Pe Tere 28,634 41,845 
Disinfectants and Exterminators.... 37,940 9,615 
Meats and Fishes 21,875 12,205 
Soaps and Cleaners 58,825 18,835 
Miscellaneous Groceries 24,141 27,797 


545,870 373,655 


In 1930 
Take the Guess Work Out 
of Advertising in 


Richmond 


USE— The Richmond 
NEWS LEADER 


(First in Circulation and in Advertising in Virginia) 





National Advertising. Representatives: 
Eastern: Western: 
DAN A. CARROLL SAWYER-FERGUSON CO. 
110 East 42nd St. 309 Palmolive Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco - Ivory Soap - Camay 
Chipso - Lava Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes - P & G— 
The White Naphtha Soap 


Acetol Products, Inc. 
Cel-O-Glass 

The Equitable Trust 
Company 


United States Rubber 
Company 
Footwear and Clothing 
Golf Balls - Soles and Heels 
Sundries 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Pharmaceutical and Biologica! 
Products 


Towle Manufacturing 
Company 
Sterling Silverware 


*¢ BLACKMAN 
OmMmpahy - Advertising 


NEW YORK 


122 EAST 42nd STREET - 


agazine +» Newspaper - Outdoor - Street Car - Radio 
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keep each 


issue for months 


Editor 

Child Life 

Dear Editor: 

Fresh, stimulating, instructive! Child Life 


never grows old eee 


The children make me read and reread it to 


them from cover to cover... 
We keep each issue for months”. . 


Everyone in the house picks up Child 
Life . 


Mss. S. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


*85% of the copies of Child Life are alive from 6 to 12 months 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MS Nally & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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Capper-Kelly Bill Out 
of Committee 


HE House Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce Committee has 
ordered a favorable report, without 
material amendment, on the Capper- 
Kelly Fair Trade Bill (H. R. 11). 
The vote was twelve to nine and 
the result is that the bill is now 
on the calendar. 

The report submitted to Con- 
gress was prepared for the com- 
mittee by Representative Merritt, 
of Stamford, Conn. The report 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“It is hoped that the effect of 
this bill if enacted into law will be 
to prevent to a great extent the 
unfair and destructive method of 
competition above mentioned; and 
at the same time, if it thus suc- 
ceeds, it will not add to the cost 
of such goods to the consumer. 

“At the present time, when a 
manufacturer knows that his goods 
may be subject to this cut-throat 
competition, he is obliged, in order 
to keep the trade of small dealers, 
to fix his range of prices so high 
that, if necessary, he can make 
a discount which will enable the 
small dealer to meet the cut-throat 
prices. 

“If, on the other hand, with the 
help of this legislation, he can con- 
trol his price range, he would be 
enabled to and would, in the end, 
make his scale of prices lower, 
so that dealers of all magnitudes 
could make fair profits on their 
turnover, and yet the consumer 
could buy the goods at as low 
prices as at present. 

“One of the principles of modern 
trade which is now widely recog- 
nized, not only in the sale of ar- 
ticles like automobiles, but gen- 
erally, is that the foundation of 
any trade or manufacture is more 
secure where there are large sales 
at small profits than smaller sales 
at larger profits. This bill only 
applies in cases where the article 
being sold is in free and open com- 
petition, and it is perfectly clear 
that if the ultimate prices to con- 
sumers are unfair or are too high, 
competition from other sources will 
soon bring them down to a reason- 
able basis. 
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“And finally, and perhaps most 
important for the public welfare, 
the effect of this bill would be to 
put the small local dealers more 
nearly on a competitive basis with 
the great chain store and other 
combinations. It is generally and 
properly recognized that the grad- 
ual extinction of small independent 
dealers will be a loss to countless 
communities throughout the Na- 
tion, and so to the Nation itself. 

“A small independent dealer who 
is identified with the community 
where his store exists, and who is 
active in its life as a citizen and 
taxpayer, is surely more advan- 
tageous to that community than a 
mere selling agency of a foreign 
concern, which agency has no in- 
terest in the community except to 
make what profit it can from the 
community. 

“For the reasons set forth, there- 
fore, the Committee believe that 
the legislation proposed in the bill 
will be to the public interest, and 
recommend its passage.” 

It is the hope of the sponsors of 
the bill that, after its tedious jour- 
ney through committee, it will ac- 
tually reach the floor of Congress 
during the present session. In the 
meanwhile, those who would like 
to post themselves on its origin, 
development and current status are 
invited to write Printers’ INK for 
a list of the numerous articles pub- 
lished in these pages giving this 
information in complete detail. 


Arthur Sisson with P. F. 
O’Keefe Agency 


Arthur Sisson, recently with the 
O’Malley Advertising & Selling Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston, has joined the P. F. 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., also 
of Boston. 


St. Louis Bank Advances 
F. K. Harris 


Frank K. Harris, advertising manager 
of the Lafayette South Side Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, has been 
elected an assistant vice-president of that 
bank. 


J. B. Duncan Joins Cincinnati 
Agency 


Joseph B. Duncan, formerly with Col- 
lins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertisin 
agency, has joined Prather-Allen 
Heaton, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
agency. 
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Warns of Menace to 
Broadcasting 


The onslaughts of selfish politicians 
in Congress and greedy commercial sta- 
tions are threatening to undermine the 
structure of radio broadcasting in the 
opinion of H. Caldwell, editor of 
Radio Retailing and Electronics and a 
former member of the Federal Radio 
Commission. In a review of the situa- 
tion before a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Club, New 
York, he stated that the Commission has 
already taken the first step backward to- 
ward the very conditions which so nearly 
wrecked radio in 1926. 

“There are signs,” said Mr. Cald- 
well, “that political pressure on the Com- 
missioners is making itself felt, and that 
under its effects the integrity of the 
broadcast structure is slowly crumbling. 
Already there is evidence that political 
expediency rather than established en- 
gineering facts are controlling recent 
actions by the commissioners.” 

If the radio structure is allowed to 
crumble under insidious but cumulative 
unsound modifications, he declared, it 
will cost the radio industry millions of 
dollars in future sales and the public 
an immeasurable loss of priceless fa- 
cilities. ‘Political meddling,” he said, 
“must not be permitted to let broadcast- 
ing slip back again toward the de- 
plorable bedlam of 1926.” 


To Direct Headley Emulsified 
Preducts Sales 


M. D. Tracy has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Headley Emulsified 
Products Company, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of Emulsified asphalts. He was 
formerly sales manager of The White 
Company and, later, of the General Mo- 
tors Truck Company. 


Appoints Campbell, Lowitz and 
Whiteley 


The R. H. Laird Company, New 
York and London, Rose Laird toilet 
reparations, has appointed Campbell, 
Louie and Whiteley, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Boiler Account to Lesan 
Agency 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, New York, 
manufacturers of boilers and radiators, 
have appointed the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
ye Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct their advertising account. Maga- 
zines and business papers will be used. 


With Street & Finney 


Emerson W. Brewer, formerly sales 
promotion manager of Remington Rand, 
portable typewriter division, and, at one 
time, advertising manager of the Lam- 
son Company, Syracuse, has joined 
Street & Finney, New York advertising 
agency. 
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“Nature Magazine” Appoints 
A. B. McClanahan 


A. B. McClanahan has been appointed 
advertising manager of Nature Maga 
sine, Washington, D. C. For the las 
eight years he has been with The John 
Budd Company, publishers’ representa. 
tive, the last four of which he has 
held the position of sales manager of 
the New York office. Previously he 
had been with Holland’s Magazine and 
Farm Ranch. 


T. J. Casey with “The Jobber's 
Salesman” 


Thomas J. Casey has joined the staf 
of the Electrical Trade Publishing Com- 
pany, as Western advertising manager 
of The Jobber’s Salesman. e was 
for many years with the Hurley Ma. 
chine Company, Chicago, of which he 
had been vice-president in charge of 
sales. He later organized the Triplex 
wees Machine Company, his interest 
in_ whic he sold recently. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 
Appoints Miss L. Z. Guck 


Miss Lois Z. Guck has been appointed 
advertising manager of Mme. Helena 
Rubinstein, New York, toilet specialties 
Miss Guck was one of the organizers 
and owners of the Chatham Advertising 
Agency, New York. Bernard Hoffen- 
stein, whom she succeeds as advertising 
manager, is now publicity director. 


Ralph Bagley with 
“Utah Farmer” 


Ralph Bagley, formerly a member of 
the sales staff of the advertising depart 
ment of the Salt Lake City Salt Lake 
Tribune, has been made acting manager 
of the advertising department of | the 
Utah Farmer, also of that city. 


General Seafoods Appoints 
Young & Rubicam 
The advertising account of the Gen- 
eral Seafoods Corporation, Gloucester, 
Mass., is now being directed by Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Pancoast with Masonic Club 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, formerly with 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, is now with the headquarters of 
the Shelter Harbor Country Club, West 
erly, R. I. He will -have charge of 
sales promotion. 


“Photoplay” Appointment 


Kenneth Mayhew, formerly covering 
Ohio territory for Opportunity Mago- 
sine, has been promoted to the Western 
staff of Photoplay, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Bot ee are published 
by James R. Quirk. 
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American Advertising Standards 
Are Being Accepted Overseas 


Striking an American Keynote in Export Advertising 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


STUDY of American markets 

overseas will disclose the fact 
that the present buying impetus 
abroad for American made prod- 
ucts really began to build up the 
crest of its present wave along 
about the year 1925. 
And largely responsible 
for this is the fact that 
standards of living have 
changed in foreign 
countries. 

South America and 
the Orient always had 
two classes, i.e., the 
very rich and the very 
poor. The line of de- 
marcation between these 
two classes of buyers 
was very marked previ- 
ous to 1925. It was im- 
possible to sell radios, 
shoes, cosmetics and 
other commonly made 


— No te aflijas, hombre! 
curades con USPULUN seco. 


Moreno, 1127 «- 


Oistribuidores Generales del U & es U L U N 


are shipping abroad products of 


every nature. And they are find 
ing that it is profitable to do s 
provided three very necessary 
steps are followed. 


The first is a knowledge of local 





— {Qué te pasa? 
— No he podido sembrar trigo por la sequia. 


HELLEN & Cia. - 





iembra maiz y line 


Buenos Aires. 








American products to 
that class of populace 
known as the great mid- 
dle class, for the reason 
that not so very long 
ago a great middle class 


When the 


did not exist. American man- 
ufacturers, therefore, had _ to 
choose between selling the very 


wealthy or trying to market their 
goods to the very poor. When 
this latter attempt was made, it 
was, of course, a hopeless prop- 
osition. 

Nowadays, this situation has 
changed and the American manu- 
facturer, desiring to market his 
products to such markets as South 
America and the Orient, finds wait- 
ing for him a great middle class of 
buyers with money to spend for 
the necessities and many of the 
luxuries of life. 

Here, then, is a situation which 
American manufacturers are tak- 
ing advantage of in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. At the invitation of 
this middle class, manufacturers 








Figure 1 


Preparation of Advertising Copy Is 
Left to Foreign Dealers Something Like This |s 


Apt to Happen 


usage in the anticipated market, 
with particular reference to the 
product concerned. 


The second is the creation 


demand by intelligently directed 
publicity. 
The third is the establishment 


of effective distribution. 

The first two steps are the all- 
important ones. Distribution fol- 
lows on their heels as a conse- 
quence of aroused demands. 

As this article deals chiefly with 
the creation of demand by intelli- 
gently directed publicity, let us 
study for a moment the manner in 
which so many American manv- 
facturers act in regard to the prep- 
aration and handling of their ad- 
vertising copy. Granted at once 
that an American manufacturer 
who desires to stimulate trade 
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The 
Parade of 


LIFE 


































in 70,000 Negatives... 


A collection made to meet the 
most exacting demands of editor 
or advertiser. Human-interest, 
story-telling photographs — of 
all sorts of people—inall sorts 
of places—inall sorts of activ- 
ities—with all sorts of prod- 
ucts and appeals — made to 
capture attention and to 


convey a message. 


Every phase of life is re 
resented, against nat 
backgrounds — the nur- 
sery, the home, out- 
doors,allovertheworld 
— reflected with the 
freshness of News, yet 
with all the Artistry of 
a carefully arranged 
still-life. 


Write us about your picture 
problems, especially when 
you need seasonal environ- 
ment out of season. We'll 
welcome an opportunity of 
submitting work to prove 
we can be of service. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices in New York London « Berlin 
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aie sal “price-buyers”— those who insists, os we do, on QUIET gegrs. Anyboay con cut the other 
buy equipment primarily on LOWEST PRICES. lund: and o good many do. 
We have no querrel! wth that policy Our products are not Also. our specialized knowledge results in long lived axles 
for that particular morket. We ignore it. —husky, trouble-free. 
For low cost buyers? — thot's different. Most of them know Under fine cors ond under the lighter copocities of trucks 





trom first-hand expenence that Timken Axles are low-cost ond buses, Timken 8 
ravioment for those who poy the tores —and for those who pay the bulls, 
Timken Bevel Gear Axles ore the kind of axles you expect §==== THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY = 
of Tumken. For over o quorter of o century you've thought 


” 
Cena oqnen Totes Cort unde: mow Neowy duty trucks ond buses erolunonuing electric 
Cutting bevel geanng 0 portcuier job — especially fone —-ovwoy wensportenon ~ith new wondords of combo! ond economy. 


TIMKEN AXLES ~ 











Atypical example 
in black and white 
of Timken's na- 
tional advertising. 


—w—- 
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ENTHUSIASM 


genuine; not wot eeeteaate 


—~ 


To interpret effectively any product and its 
maker, one must feel enthusiasm — the real 
thing, not a manufactured substitute; an en- 
thusiasm for the interests of the buyer of the 


product as well as for those of the seller. 


We are fortunate — and careful—to have as 


clients a groupof concerns whose methods and 


products excite and justify sincere enthusiasm. 


The Timken- Detroit Axle Company is a good 
example. And they say gratifying things 


about our work for them. 


Williams & Cu 
Whose business is the fudy and 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ROCKFORD 
TORONTO 


eC 


4 
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Stamps 























contribute nothing : 
tr 

>> FE a 

to advertising returns " 
it 

I 

s 

HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold . 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- a 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. : 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising ” 
returns. " 
a 

Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more ec 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that z 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper Ms 
background with minimum weight and bulk. . 
a 

Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is w 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 4 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, e 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing at 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are . 
preserved. p 
ta 

Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes. sc 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- ej 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, sl 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on \- 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. th 
m 

The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren nt 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine A 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an be 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to rn 


him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT | 
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overseas is aware of the neces- 
sity of advertising in the countries 
to which he desires to sell, the mis- 
take is often made of allowing local 
dealers in these countries to pre- 
pare the advertising copy and 
place it. Upon first consideration, 
it would seem that nothing could 
be more reasonable than to expect 
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ards of advertising. But we often 
hear it said: “Oh, but you can’t 
run anything like that in a foreign 
publication. It won't be under- 
stood or appreciated.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
American standards of advertising 
are actually winning their way into 
the public regard of foreign speak- 





a local deaier to 
know the pecu- 
liarities of his 
trade, the customs 
of the country, 
and the correct 
manner of appeal- 
ing to customers. 
If one studies the 
situation care- 
fully, however, the 
local dealer will 
appear in a dif- 
ferent and not al- 
together compli- 
mentary light 
when stacked up 
against a knowl- 
edge of what con- 
stitutes good ad- 
vertising. As a 
matter of fact, the 
average foreign 
dealer is as back- 
ward and as sim- 
ple-minded as a 
child when it 
comes to applying 
advertising prin- 
ciples which long 
practice and ex- 








La Belleza 
se pierde cuan- 
do las encias 
se enferman— 








SUS DIENTES SON TAN SALUDABLE® COMO LO SEAN SUS ENCIAS 








Figure 2 
Although Printed in Spanish This Ad- 
vertisement Bears the Ear-marks of 
American Crajtsmanship 


ing countries and 
proving the great 
truth that people 
everywhere have 
emotions and will 
react in much the 
same manner if 
these emotions are 
stimulated. Every- 
where, people 
want to live at 
leisure—they long 
to remain young. 
They have insati- 
able appetites for 
comfort. They 
want to be beauti- 
ful and mean to 
be powerful. 
Wherever you go, 
you will find peo- 
ple parting with 
francs, lira, ko- 
peks, pounds, pes- 
etas, marks, shek- 
els or what have 
you? in exchange 
for novelty and 
excitement. 

A good exam- 
ple of what a real 





perience have 
taught American advertisers to be 
sound. 

A typical conception of a for- 
eign dealer’s way to advertise is 
shown in Figure 1. This partic- 
ular example is mild in compari- 
son to some pieces of copy which 
the writer has studied. In the 
matter of illustration, there are 
numerous advertisements now ap- 
pearing in South American and 
Oriental publications which would 
be unprintable in any American 
magazine. This being the case, the 
American manufacturer assumes a 
great risk when he gives his for- 
eign dealers carte blanche to go 
ahead and print what they see fit. 

We in America hold up as an 
example to the world our stand- 





American adver- 
tisement is actually doing in for- 
eign speaking countries for a 
prominent manufacturer is found 
in the case of Nestle’s Food. Had 
this company listened to the ad- 
vice of even some of its best 
well-meaning friends, it would 
probably have merely shown a 
can of Nestle’s Food on the page 
with a headline screaming the 
name of the product. Instead, 
however, the manufacturer rightly 
reasoned that a mother in any 
country under the sun and, re- 
gardless of the language spoken, 
is vitally interested in the health 
of her own children. In conse- 


quence, this company launched an 
educational campaign which aimed 
to tell South American mothers 
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why so many of their babies died. 
The headline of a typical piece of 
copy reads: “Three principal causes 
of infant mortality are—.’ 
course, this headline was printed 
in Spanish; however, the thought 
behind it talks a language that is 
universal. This campaign is prov- 
ing very successful and, in South 
America alone, the sale of Nestle’s 
Baby Food amounts to millions of 
cans annually. 

Another prominent world-wide 
advertiser who broke the bonds 
of precedent is Forhan’s. Figure 
2, while reproduced in its original 
Spanish, needs no caption to iden- 
tity it as an American built adver- 
tisement. Instantly, the illustra- 
tion used in this copy identifies the 
advertisement of this advertiser 
whether the copy is printed in 
Chinese or Arabic. Forhan’s cam- 
paign looks the same in twenty- 
six languages and achieves a world- 
wide continuity of effort. These 
two cases are typical of the great 
number of American manufactur- 
ers who are studying their over- 
seas advertising from a scientific 
point of view. It is quite cus- 
tomary nowadays for a manufac- 
turer looking to foreign markets 
to consider carefully export as well 
as domestic business from every 
detailed angle in order to secure a 
world-wide momentum. Manufac- 
turers who are approaching for- 
eign markets with the right foot 
forward frequently ask the ques- 
tion: “If I make this move for 
my domestic trade, how will it af- 
fect my foreign sales?” 


Unless questions like this are 
asked and properly answered, 
grave and costly mistakes can 


easily be made, as it is very easy 
for an American manufacturer to 
offend the customs of a country or 
make his advertisement ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of foreign readers. 

For example, an American man- 
ufacturer advertising in Japan or- 
dered his advertising department 
to prepare copy for Japanese cog- 
sumption. The American artist 
who drew the illustration turned 
out a beautiful picture of a Jap- 
anese woman gazing at the man- 
ufacturer’s product. When the ef- 


fort appeared in one of Japan’s 
leading newspapers, 


it had a re- 
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verse action. The artist had 
drawn the woman with the right 
side of her kimono folded over the 
left—a symbol of death. Other 
manufacturers have been guilty of 
sending soft drinks in green bot- 
tles to parts of the world where 
the color green means poison and 
evil. They have advertised motor 
cars to women in countries where, 
for a woman to be seen driving a 
car is unheard of. Raincoats have 
been shipped to parts of the world 
which practically never see rain. 
In the tropics, advertisements have 
pictured ladies wearing fur coats. 

Stop and think. Would any 
manufacturer of Sun-Tan_ cos- 
metics think of trying to interest 
the natives of Africa in acquiring 
artificially a beige skin when na- 
ture has cast them in ebony? 
Would a manufacturer of lawn 
mowers try to market them on the 
pampas of the Argentine, where 
the grass grows as high as the 
cattle? Would anyone, anywhere, 
sell phonographs without phono- 
graph records? 

Mistakes almost as grievous as 
these have been made, all because 
the advertiser behind the goods has 
not studied the social idioms of 
the countries to which he is anxious 
to sell. 

Change rules the world. No 
country, however backward, can 
escape it. Central American In- 
dians may regard an alarm clock 
as a music box today. Tomorrow, 
they will be consulting their wrist 
watches. 

Another very interesting view- 
point crops out when one studies 
foreign markets. Not only are 
American manufacturers _ selling 
their finished products abroad, but 
in many cases they are shipping to 
foreign countries the machinery 
and equipment necessary to man- 
ufacture these products on foreign 
soil. There is a marked tendency 
today on the part of many large 
companies to manufacture locally, 
thus solving the price question and 
reducing costs. 

Foreign countries, and this ap- 
plies specifically to the Orient, are 
rapidly becoming Americanized. It 
may come as a surprise to many 
to know that in Japan the most 
popular cartoon or comic strip is 
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Bring the Banker 
into the Picture 


“The manufacturer is fortunate 
who, in the course of his mer- 
chandising, can win and hold 
the banker's goodwill.”’ 


—Printers’ Ink 
Nov. 28, 1929. 


This year banker goodwill is a 
greater factor than ever in 
merchandising — particularly in 
getting and keeping good dealers. 


That’s one reason more and 
more advertisers this year are 
telling a convincing story of their 
company, their products and 
the value of their dealer franchise 
in Burroughs Clearing House. 


Ask for more information 


ZheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Seconp BovuLevarp at Burroucus AVENUE, Detroit 
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“Bringing Up Father.” This strip, 
right now, is taking hold of the 
Japanese mind like wild-fire. A 
glance at certain Japanese maga- 
zines will show that editorials are 
being run showing readers how to 
tie a tie—and an American tie at 
that. Orientals are in truth chang- 
ing their clothes, and with them 
their buying habits. Today, silk 
hosiery is being sold all over the 
world. 

American manufacturers who 
are accustomed to doing business 
with newspapers and periodicals in 
this country usually find that a con- 
siderable degree of confusion exists 
when attempts are made to deal 
direct with foreign publications. For 
example, the space buying angle is 
totally different. In the United 
States, space is purchased accord- 
ing to a scale which figures 14 
lines to the inch. Unfortunately 
for the peace of mind of American 
manufacturers, this scale of buy- 
ing is not universal, although 
standardized rates are making 
some international progress. In 
China, for instance, newspaper 
space is bought by the square inch. 
It really takes an expert who is 
fully conversant with the varying 
methods of doing business with 
foreign publications to buy space 
on any real known and economical 
basis. Another caution which well 
might be issued to American man- 
ufacturers penetrating with their 
advertising in foreign fields con- 
cerns the matter of sending plates. 
A good and universal rule to fol- 
low is to establish the practice of 
always sending solid plates rather 
than copy. The majority of for- 
eign typesetters have no concep- 
tion of what is wanted in the way 
of effective typography when they 
are compelled to work from man- 
uscript copy. This is due to sev- 
eral factors. Carelessness is one. 
The fact that proper type faces are 
not usually available is another. 
Inability to follow layout is a 
third. In foreign composing rooms, 
particularly in the Orient, prac- 
tically no care is taken to secure 
a pleasing appearance for the fin- 
ished advertisement. Compositors 
in such shops rarely wash plates. 
They are just as likely as not to 
run cuts upside down and, there- 
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fore, the only safe way is to resort 
to the practice of shipping solid 
plates of the whole advertisement, 
clearly indicating the top and bot- 
tom. 

Advertising copy addressed to 
foreign races should be checked 
and purified before the final O. K. 
is stamped on its release. In some 
cases, this means that copy must 
be stepped up whereas in other 
cases it must be stepped down in 
simplicity. If ever the truth pre- 
vails that advertising copy should 
talk in the language of its audi- 
ence, this truth holds true when 
it comes to copy addressed to for- 
eign markets. It is _ therefore 
highly essential that the advertis- 
ing copy addressed to any one 
country or section thereof must 
find its own level, judged by the 
mental caliber of those who will 
read it. This naturally calls for 
considerable thought in copy prep- 
aration as well as a knowledge of 
peoples and their customs. 

Foreign markets are eagerly 
awaiting American made goods. 
Strange races of people who for 
centuries have jogged along ac- 
cording to their time-honored tra- 
ditions and customs are slowly but 
surely breaking loose from the fet- 
ters which have bound them for 
so many centuries and are turn- 
ing to new modes of life and 
dress. Even the poorer classes in 
such countries as Porto Rico are 
developing a taste for perfumery 
and will willingly save their money 
to purchase it. Americanization is 
rapidly spreading, heralded by its 
advance agent—advertising. 





General Cigar Company 


Earnings 
Gross earnin s‘of the General Cigar 
Company, Inc., New York, manufacturer 


of Robt. 
Vm. Penn and_ Laddies 


Burns, Van Dyck, White Owl, 
brands, 
amounted to $13,994,420 for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. Selling, admin 
istrative and general expenses amounted 
to $7,947,567 for that period. Net earn- 
ings were $4,686,961. 





Appoints Boston Agency 


The Prince Macaroni Manufacturir 
Company, Boston, has appointed Doderr r 
and Browning, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising a¢ 
count. New England newspapers will 
be used. 
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THE 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


—AGAIN IN 1929— | 
FIRST IN DAYTON | 


LINEAGE 
































APPROVED 





IRST in local, national, automotive, 
financial, classified and total advertis- 
ing during 1929. 


16,787,409 Lines 
OF PAID ADVERTISING 


URTHER prove that the Dayton 
market is successfully served by The 
Dayton Daily News alone. 


THE 
DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 





REPRESENTED BY es 
“— I. A. KLEIN, INC.} 190,900 Grou 
NEW YORK , P 
News League CHICAGO of 
of Ohio mt, = American Cities 











HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 
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ADVERTISING 
YOURS? 


OU have a personality. Your 

company has a personality. 
People who buy your goods 
gradually come to picture that 
personality when they see your 
goods. 

If they don’t visualize that in- 
dividuality they soon stop buy- 
ing your goods. 


When you put on your hat or 
overcoat, when you step into 
your car, when you buy a collar, 


when you smoke a cigarette, a 
pipe, or drink a cup of tea, your 
mind pictures somebody. 


Somebody, a personality, an 
individuality, which you yoursélf 
have built up as that of the firm 
that produced the hat, the over- 
coat, the collar, the car. 


Is your advertising putting the 
personality of your institution into 
the minds of the people? 


IS IT SELLING YOUR GOODS? 


S your advertising so good that, 
even if your name were taken 
out of it and that of your biggest 
competitor substituted, it would 
still advertise you? 


Is your advertising the kind 
that will not fit any other con- 
cern than yours? 


Is your advertising yours? 


Or is it just so many words, 
interesting enough, grammatical 
enough, sensible enough — but 
just so many words that anybody 
else in your line could use just 
as profitably? 


Look at the United States Lin&s, 
The American Merchant Lines, 
Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Chicago Mill and 
Lumber Corporation (Weather- 
wood), La France-Republic Cor- 
poration, Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
Ireland Aircraft, Spreckels Sugar 
Co., Wilson & Co., Stetson Shoe 
Co., The Wm. Penn 5c Cigar, 
Robert Burns Cigar, Lipton’s Tea, 
Roper Gas Ranges, Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. of America, Inc. 
advertising. (Samples of any of 
these campaigns will be sent to 
any interested advertiser.) 


Or look at the advertising of 
any other of our customers. 


There isn't a line, or a slogan, 
Or a paragraph, or a picture in 
any of them that doesn't belong 
there. 


It is their own advertisement. 
It is themselves in print. 


That's why they succeed. That's 
why we succeed. 
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UNDREDS of business men 
have spoken to us about our 
own advertisement. 


We have plenty of competi- 
tion—good competition. We re- 
spect it, just as you respect your 
good competitors. 


But we venture to say that if 
one of our competitors ran an 
advertisement exactly like this 
one—(which they would not do, 
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We depend entirely upon ad- 
vertising and the work we do for 
our present customers to bring us 
new customers. 


We have no salesmen. 


In nineteen twenty-nine we 
produced more unusual and suc- 
cessful campaigns for our cus- 
tomers than in any year since 


1899. 


The reason was that we have 


irs? being competitors with good 
4 judgmentl—it would advertise main offices in both New York 
Ph us to you. and Chicago, both equally well 
a : ; 
nentind We are working for ourselves ovmnret gees 
justas we work for ourcustomers. ~ YO! Knilted togetner so tna 
iybody : all our customers benefit. 
IS@ just Our field is greatly limited. Our 
work requires thought as well as And Branch offices as shown 
5 Lines effort. We add new talent as below which make our services 
ion rapidly as we grow up to the and sources of information both 
iation. volume that justifies it, but our local and National as well as 
rhenees rule is to take care of what we International. 
roleum have and to take care of it as : 
| end though it were all we ever were , ™ 
ather- going to have. E would like to get in touch 
> Cor- Ten to one that is your rule, too. with advertisers interested 
ration, We k iedvatinaae , in the kind of advertising de- 
Sugar © KROW MG! GavernEnG Wwe scribed -in this advertisement. 
ine sell a product, because this ad- 
— vertising of ours sells our services Write or telephone Murray Hill 
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The purse that pays the club | 
dues rules the world! 


The spending members of every community are the 
club members. 


Consider the names that mean influence in finance 
and politics. Is there one not listed on the roster of 
at least one club? 


Consider the pleasure-loving man about town — 
clubs are the places for his idle hours—and LIFE 
is on the table in each of them. 





Then even the busy executive—his club is his con- 
venience, his time-saver. There he does his enter- 
taining, gets his necessary recreation. And there 
he picks up LIFE in his moments of easy relaxation. 


The man whose college days have built his taste 
for spending time and money goes straight from 
college clubs to his next rendezvous—the alumni 
and fraternity club——to spend it. Advertising in 
LIFE meets this ready, willing audience. 


In substantial residential districts, the country clubs 
are well supported by home-owners who know 
what good living is about. LIFE is there, too. 


is multiple return on your investment in 
LIFE advertising to LIFE’s Enjoyment of 


Each week, in each club, the country over, 
one copy of LIFE gets many readings. This 
Living audience. 
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New Accounts to Florian 
Agency 

The Rosenow Company, printing, the 
Scott-Bansbach Manufacturing Company, 
bench machinery, the Shipman-Ward 
Manufacturing Company, rebuilt type- 
vriters, and the F. Becker Roofing Com- 
pany, all of Chicago, have placed their 
idvertising accounts with Paul 
Florian, Inc., advertising agency of that 
ity. 


“The American Architect” 
Appoints W. E. Dexter 


Walter E. Dexter, formerly Western 
epresentative of Motor, the Automo- 
tive Business Paper, New York, has 
been appointed Western advertising 
manager of The American Architect, 
also of New York. His headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 


National Aniline to Lawrence 
Fertig 


The National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of dyes, 
has appointed The Lawrence Fertig Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct all of its advertising. This 
appointment is effective in March. 


Appoints Cone Agency 

Garden, New York, 
Zucca’s minestrone 
soup and other food products, has ap- 
pointed the Andrew Cone General Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines and newspapers will be used. 


Zucca’s Italian 
manufacturer of 


Dixon Crucible Advances 
H. B. Van Dorn 


H. B. Van Dorn, formerly assistant 
manager of the pencil sales promotion 
department of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, has been made manager of 
that department. 


With Cowan & Dengler 


Don F. Mason, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., has joined the staff of 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. He previously had 
been with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


Advanced by Charles C. Green 


Russell K. Carter, who has been with 


the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., for several years, has be 
made manager of that agency’s Phila- 
delphia office. 


Radio Account to Lyon Agency 


The Browning-Drake Corporation, 
Waltham, Mass., radio equipment, has 
ippointed the Lyon Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account, 
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Dates Changed for Direct 


Mail Convention 

Dates for the convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association to be held 
at Milwaukee ve changed to 
October 1 to 3. Paul S. Van Auken, 
field secretary and convention manager, 
is making his headquarters at Milwau- 
kee until after the convention. Ben 
Pittsford has been appointed chairman 
of the program committee. 


Appointed by Electrical 


Manufacturers Association 
_Edward H. Hubert, formerly an as- 
sistant secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, has been 
appointed director of publicity of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, which has its headquarters at 
New York. 


F. J. McGinnis to Direct 
Arco Advertising 


Frank J. McGinnis, formerly vice- 
president and manager of the Cleveland 
office of The Edwin A. Machen Com- 
pany, has been made advertising man- 
ager of The Arco Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of paints. 


J. S. Williams with 
Rose Agency 


John S. Williams, formerly director 
of radio advertising of Street & Finney, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
a? the Irwin Jordan Rose Company, 
nc., advertising agency, also of that 
city, as an account executive. 


W. H. Graham with Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon 


Walter H. Graham, formerly with 
the Condé Nast Press, has joined Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as director of 
typography. 


L. F. Murphy Now with 
Jordan Distributors, Inc. 


.. F. Murphy, general sales manager 
of the Jordan Motor Car Company, Inc., 
Cleveland, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Jordan 
Distributors, Inc., New York, 


Death of Willis S. Perry 


Willis S. Perry, advertising manager 
of the Salem, ass., News, died last 
week at the age of sixty-three. He had 
been with the Salem News for the last 
twenty-eight years. 


Appoints M. C. Mogensen 


The Napa, Calif., Journal has ap- 

eee M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
ne., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 





Advertising Now Sets Out to Do 
Its Biggest Job 


Why Not, Then, Stop the Search for 


“Something Different” and Give 


Advertising a Real Chance? 


By John H. Dunham 


President, 


E have seen it coming on 

since 1928: this present time 
when advertising is about to be 
put to its crucial, if not supreme, 
test. The gradually increasing dis- 
inclination to buy, which began to 
affect some lines nearly two years 
ago, has now culminated in a 


The Dunham-Lesan Company (Advertising Agency) 


among advertisers for “something 
new and different.” 

I submit that this demand has 
led to much unfruitful experiment, 
much subordinating of funda- 
mentals to superficialities; but in 
stating this as my conviction I am 
in no sense pleading the cause of 

=) ultra-conservatism. 








situation wherein 
advertising during 
1930 faces the big- 
gest and most im- 
portant job it has 
undertaken in the 


AYS Mr. 


Dunham: 

“I believe that 1930 is| 
going to see some greatly || tl 
increased outlays for busi- || time of stress, to 
ness-getting purposes. 


| 
When I _recom- 


| mend that adver- 
tising return, in a 
tried and 


Buy-|| certain 


history of mer- 
chandising. If it 
makes good —and 
it can and will if 
it is permitted to 
operate without 
impediment—it will 
have established it- 
self for all time in 
the favor of those 


ing in some directions has | true principles, | 


undeniably slowed down; 
and the proper idea, in a 
time of need, is to strengthen 
the advertising pressure. 
For the first time in my 
career I see much evi- 
dence that this is going to 
be the fairly general pro- 
cedure in the months imme- 


do not recommend 
that it retyrn to 
what is superannu- 

ated or stereo- 

typed. I distrust 
many of these 
“different” adver- 
tisements, not be- 
cause they are 


who are now ac- 
cepting and using 
it only perfunc- 
torily. 
What, 











timid way. 
then, is |} Mr. 
the most impor- 
tant thing to be 





diately ahead.” 
But advertisers are enter- 
ing upon this policy in a 
“Thus,” 
Dunham, 
faces what up to now is its 
most decisive test.” 


characterized by 
clever writing. 
striking art work, 
and admirable 
printing — but be- 
cause, im spite of 
all this, they are 
= sadly ineffective 


says 
“advertising 














done if advertising 
is to be given an unimpeded oppor- 
tunity to be the leading force in 
promoting prosperity? 

To my mind, the main thing 
needed is that the present veil of 
indirect methods and extraneous 
matter be torn away from adver- 
tising copy and illustration. These 
sins of commission have become so 
prevalent during the last few years 
that much advertising has not been 
able to do in full measure what it 
is supposed to do, namely, sell 
goods or remove buying resistance 
and open the way to sales. Adver- 
tising men must correct this con- 
dition, but on the whole they can 
hardly be held responsible for it. 
It is the result of the loud demand 


in actually creating sales or open- 
ing the way to sales. They have 
developed the technique of adver- 
tising along a direction which leads 
away from, not toward, the basic 
selling appeal. 

Again, I do not propose that 
every advertisement be reduced to 
the bald essentials of the poster. 
To be direct, advertising need 
not be telegraphic. In many in- 
stances, long copy is advisable. 
Some of the most effective adver- 
tisements are those which proceed, 
at considerable length, from the 
universal to the particular, from a 
general problem to a specific solu- 
tion as represented by the adver- 
tiser’s goods. Such advertisements 
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appeal to the reader on the ground 
of his immediate interest and lead 
him by logical steps to the point 
where he identifies that interest 
with the product advertised. 

However, too much copy at- 
tempts to waylay the eye by talk- 
ing of things totally unrelated to 
the real subject of the advertise- 
ment; the vital selling message 
then comes as an anti-climax and 
a disappointment, leaving the 
reader with somewhat the sense of 
having been duped. Similarly, the 
art work of many advertisements 
is so interesting in itself that the 
product becomes a mere intrusion, 
or minor item apologetically ap- 
pended. 

To get at the root of the error, 
it is necessary to go deeper than the 
agency ; it is necessary to go to the 
advertiser himself. Every adver- 
tising agent in America knows 
what I am talking about here; and, 
in hope that advertisers may also 
know it, I am venturing to put 
down on paper a few thoughts for 
Printers’ INK. 

Many advertisers today are such 
in name only. They are essentially, 
and first of all, manufacturers. 
They think in terms of produc- 
tion; they do not have the real 
selling vision. They know well 
enough that selling is their only 
way to achievement and are doubt- 
less sincere in their belief that 
they know how to sell; yet they 
are manufacturingly, rather than 
advertisingly, minded. 

A manufacturer of this type, 
whose advertising investment runs 
well up into the thousands, or per- 
haps into the millions, may feel 
that he is not getting value re- 
ceived, that his advertising is not 
producing the volume of direct 
sales or the condition of consumer 
acceptance he has a right to ex- 
pect. Perhaps the trouble, or a 
good portion of it, is in some other 
department of his business. Yet 
he goes to his agent with a de- 
mand for something new and 
something different. 

The agent may protest (and 
properly) that there is nothing es- 
sentially new in advertising; that 
since its function is and can be 
nothing more or less than the crea- 
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tion of sales or consumer accep- 
tance, it must necessarily be pre- 
sented in accordance with certain 
fundamental rules. But the ad- 
vertiser insists and if he insists 
hard enough, the agent may yield. 
The result is seen in the kind of 
copy and illustrations which have 
almost every merit but the all- 
important one—the power to sell 
the product, to rouse people to buy 
or see. Many a good advertising 
agent has been forced into this 
anomalous position, and now is the 
time of all times for him to get 
out. 
Well, since I am so wise, what 
is good copy? What is good il- 
lustrating from the standpoint of 
selling effectiveness ? 

My answer is that the copy 
should talk directly about the 
product or the service it renders— 
that it should never evade the 
necessity of asking people to buy. 
The illustration should function 
pretty much as does a newspaper 
headline ; if it cannot attract atten- 
tion to the product or the service, 
instead of merely to the advertise- 
— it does not belong there at 
all. 


Where to Get Material 


And how is the subject matter 
for such an advertisement going to 
be obtained? There is one sure 
place to get it. The writer, in ad- 
dition to knowing the product well 
enough to talk about it, must know 
the trade to whom he is trying to 
sell it. He must know the dealer 
and the people who buy the goods 
from the dealer. The only way to 
know the trade is to go out where 
the trade is. If the account is one 
having to do with the selling oi 
merchandise in large units, the 
agent’s men may go along with the 
manufacturer’s salesmen, or alone, 
and actually make sales. If the 
merchandise is a small unit affair 
that is sold over the counter, the 
copy writer will get his best ex- 
perience by working, for a time, 
behind that counter, and doing it 
as earnestly as if he were in the 
business for good. 

Copy writers who thus get out 
into the field—out on the firing 
line, so to speak—yery quickly 
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eA nnouncement 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 
announces his resignation 
as Advertising Manager of 
Needlecraft Magazine, and 
the establishment of The 
Robert B. Johnston Company 
at 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago for the 
purpose of serving high- 
grade magazines as advertis- 
ing representatives in the 
middle-western territory. 
Associate, Mr. Ogden 
Brown, at present Western 
Manager of Needlecraft. 


Effective March Ist 
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LONDON, ENG. 


Daily Net 





. 1,742,772 
1926 . 1,740,365 
1927 . 1,802,255 
1928 . . 1,933,293 


1929 ++: 


N England and Wales | in every 4.49 

families reads THE DAILY MAIL. 
In Scotland and Ireland the percentage 
is | in every 12.3. Such gigantic dis- 
tribution, reaching every town and vil- 
lage and covering the bulk of the better 
class homes, means that as an advertising 
medium THE DAILY MAIL literally 


sells to a nation. 


In Itself—a Complete 
«Campaign in Great 


BritisH HEADQUARTERS: 
Northcliffe House 
London, E. C. 4, England 
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il | World’s Record 


et Sale — 


A striking and significant comparison is provided 
by the following average daily net sale of THE 
DAILY MAIL for the last five years. 


Note: The term NET sale of THE DAILY MAIL 

* means a figure audited and certified by Certified 
Public Accountants after all free and unsold copies 
have been deducted. Actually it is the equivalent of 
the phrase, “Net Paid Circulation.” 


1,945,635 


By reason, too, of its enormous dealer- 
influence a campaign in THE DAILY 
MAIL represents the direct method of 
achieving nation-wide sales and distribu- 
tion in the British market—in the short- 
est possible time—with the minimum of 
expenditure. In fact, this one medium 
represents— 


National Advertising 
Britain and Ireland* 


New York OFFices: 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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The Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company is going ahead with its thir- 
ty million dollar hydro-electric project, 
which will span the Susquehanna 
River between York and Lancaster 
Counties. 


A large part of this money will of 
course find its way into the markets 
of 


York County 


Pennsylvania 


This, added to the steady prosperity of 
this rich community, should cause all 
those with goods to sell to advertise 
their wares in 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which covers the whole field com- 
pletely and intensively. 





We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


ee 
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find what is the matter with their 
indirect, poetical, “new and dif- 
ferent” copy. Could they present 
a page of this copy, with its utterly 
irrelevant artwork, to a dealer and 
expect it to induce him to buy? 
Or to a customer in a store? They 
see at once that the only way to 
sell a piece of merchandise at first 
hand is to talk about the mer- 
chandise or the service it renders; 
that the only way to talk to a pros- 
pect so as to induce and increase 
acceptance is to bear directly upon 
the goods or the service. 

Some advertisers seem to think 
that it is a cardinal offense against 
the laws of good merchandising to 
use the same selling argument 
more than once; or at least they 
think the statements must be scat- 
tered out over a wide range. As 
for repeating an advertisement as 
1 whole, that is unthinkable. 

I believe that a more mischie- 
vous error was never made. We all 
know how a child is taught things : 
he learns because somebody has 
the patience to repeat and repeat. 
The buying public is not unlike a 
child. By this I do not mean that 
the public is not intelligent. It is. 
But people are busy. The mere 
fact that a manufacturer wants to 
sell them a piece of merchandise 
and advertises it to them is hardly 
a matter of engrossing interest. 
The bugle must be blown again 
and again. 


It Depends on Whom It Bores 


Some advertisers and copy writ- 
ers insist that repetition is not 
good advertising because it is cer- 
tain to bore people to tears. What 
they really mean is that the repeti- 
tion bores them—the creators of 
the advertising. Dressing up the 
same old arguments, week after 
week and month after month, is 
not the most inspiring thing in the 
world. But the copy writer’s job 
is not to provide inspiration for 
himself, or to produce advertise- 
ments that appeal to him. His 
job is to sell merchandise or to 
open the way for its sale. And 
here, I think, I have put my finger 
on another fundamental reason 
why so much “new and different” 
advertising is ineffective; it is 
written to please the advertiser or 
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the writer and illustrated to please 
the artist. 

There are not, strictly speaking, 
a great many ways in which a 
customer or prospect may be ap- 
proached through advertising. 
What is this merchandise? What 
will it do? Why should the buyer 
want it? How much does it cost? 
These are the main questions to be 
answered in an advertisement, and 
they should be answered as di- 
rectly, forcefully and quickly as 
possible. The methods of presen- 
tation may be varied in accordance 
with the character of the goods 
and the audience. While the argu- 
ments are more or less standard- 
ized there need be no standardized 
approach. There can be humor, 
there can be fresh and imaginative 
artwork, there can be good liter- 
ary craftsmanship, there can be 
hard slam-bang selling talk. The 
writer will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to display his originality. 
But he will find that there is noth- 
ing basically new, nothing basically 
different, in advertising; he will 
find that his problem is one of 
varying and adapting his message, 
keeping ever in mind the fact that 
his job is to sell goods, or create 
salability. 

The same general argument can 
be advanced in favor of a consis- 
tent and continued use of mediums. 
The itch for something new and 
different often influences the use 
of mediums as well as the adver- 
tisements themselves. An adver- 
tiser tries newspapers for a while 
and then concludes that his mes- 
sage might be more forceful if 
presented through magazines—or 
vice versa. Or he may want to go 
into an entirely new list of news- 
papers and magazines, dropping 
out of the old ones. Or, again, he 
may feel that direct mail offers 
him his only chance for salvation; 
and then direct mail becomes the 
fair-haired child in his establish- 
ment until he deserts it in his ner- 
vous search for something still 
new, something still different. 

An advertising program carried 
forward in a good medium, or 
class of mediums, builds up a 
cumulative effect which it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to transfer. 
Such transfers are sometimes at- 
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tempted because of the wholly er- 
roneous belief that the readers of 
a publication may see a firm’s ad- 
vertising so often they become 
jaded and uninterested. The idea 
is to switch the appeal to new 
readers and thus get new pros- 
pects. 

That idea is likely to be wrong 
for at least two reasons: One is in 
the need for constant repetition to 
which I have already referred. 
The other is in the fact that there 
is a steady accession of new read- 
ers to a live publication and that 
the casual reader is a highly im- 
portant element to be considered. 
Take, if you will, a publication 
whose A. B. C. report may reveal 
a circulation of 1,000,000 or 2,000,- 
000 copies. Does this mean that 
the advertiser’s message is di- 
rected week in and week out to 
these same 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 
people and to them alone? Not at 
all. During the course of a year’s 
program the advertiser is reason- 
ably sure to reach, off and on, all 
the way from 3,000,000 to 6,000, - 
000 prospects. All the way from 
one to four persons may read a 
publication in addition to the per- 
son who subscribed to it or pur- 
chased it at a newsstand. This lat- 
ter audience necessarily varies, to 
say nothing of the considerable 
number who do not read every is- 
sue of a publication but who buy 
it every two or three days, weeks 
or months. 

An advertising advantage cre- 
ated in a publication is not going 
to live indefinitely unless it is 
regularly fed by the continued use 
of space. This is not due to any 
inherent defect or weakness in ad- 
vertising. Rather, it is an ex- 
ample of advertising’s strength. 
The public is fickle and no end of 
good merchandise is at its dis- 
posal. If people are not kept con- 
tinually reminded that they like a 
certain commodity they are almost 
sure to turn to something else. 

I am aware that I am talking in 
elementary terms here and am say- 
ing things that even the novice ad- 


vertiser should understand per- 
fectly. Similar sentiments have 
been expressed in Printers’ INK 


But the mere fact 
to reiterate 


time and again. 
that it is necessary 
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them shows, once again, that ad- 
vertisers hunting for something 
new and something different will 
probably find it if they will turn 
to the old, the tried and true, and 
the staple. 


No Advertising Crisis 


When I said, at the outset of 
this article, that advertising is go- 
ing to be put to its crucial test dur- 
ing the coming year, I did not 
mean that there is a merchandising 
crisis in the offing. What I mean 
is that some hitherto lukewarm 
adherents of advertising have now 
become sufficiently sold upon it so 
that they are at last preparing to 
use it as it should be used. In 
other words, despite the loss of 
lineage reported by leading publi- 
cations for the opening weeks of 


this year, I believe that 1930 is 
going to see some greatly in- 
creased outlays for business- -get- 


ting purposes. Buying in some 
directions has undeniably slowed 
down; and the proper idea, in a 
time of need, is to strengthen the 
advertising pressure so as to make 
up the difference. 

For the first time in my career 
as an advertising agent I see much 
evidence that this is going to be 
the fairly general procedure in the 


months immediately ahead. Many 
manufacturers, reversing their 
former policy of* retrenchment 


when things slowed up a bit, now 
see the good merchandising sense 
of applying the laws of advertising 
literally. But they are entering 
upon this wise policy in rather a 
timid way. It is a new and radi- 
cal step for them to take, even 
though the principle itself is mel- 
low with age. If they find that 
their larger programs work out 
for them strictly or nearly in ac- 
cordance with theory, they are go- 
ing to acquire a sturdy belief in 
advertising—a belief that nothing 
can shake. If, on the other hand, 
their larger venture does not work 
out for them their faith is going 
to be shaken, and they will slip 


back into their former conserva- 
tive position or imto one even 
more so 


Thus, in a way, advertising faces 
what up to now is its most de- 
cisive test. No great stretch o 
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rtising Inland Printer through our house mail to the desks of all our 
2 ite executives. Frequently I discover pages clipped by members 
ntering of our staff who desire to, retain articles or advertisements 
ther a of special interest to them.” 
1 radi- Th * rT T T = ° 
even THE INLAND PRINTER is not a story book but a 
s mel- practical working tool for printers. It has a definite place 
4 that to function in the businesses of its readers. 
out 
in ac- The advertising pages are a most essential part of the 
bet in service it gives. Here is the most direct contact with 
~ Fo the men who either influence or actually purchase equip- 
hand. ment and supplies. 
work 
pre THE INLAND PRINTER 
] slip 


“even 330 So. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
faces y New York Office: One East 42nd Street 
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imagination is needed to see that 
upon the outcome of that test de- 
pends the extent of business vol- 
ume to be done this year—whether 
the year will be good or bad. 

But more important than busi- 
ness conditions of the present and 
immediate future are those of 
next year, the year after, and suc- 
ceeding years. Good times, so- 
called, come and go; periods of 
slowness or even stagnation in sell- 
ing are replaced inevitably by 
times in which much profitable 
business is easy to get. Advertis- 
ing, most of us believe, is the most 
potent force for keeping business 
on an even keel in all sorts of 
years.. We also know that in the 
past many producers, including 
large ones, have placed an unfair 
burden upon their advertising; 
that is to say, they have expended 
enough money to do half a job or 
a quarter of a job and then blamed 
advertising because it did not do a 
whole job. If I am right in my 
belief that this latter policy shows 
signs of breaking up (the figures, 
by the way, sustain my conten- 
tion) then, during this year 1930, 
the steadying force of advertising 
is going to have an opportunity to 
establish itself in a way that will 
make it more consistently used for 
many a long year to come. 

This is why I suggest that 
fundamentals be adhered to—that, 
instead of searching for something 
new, advertisers shall make their 
messages of a direct nature that 
will have a direct effect. 


F. W. Chapman Joins Shuman- 
Haws Agency 


Frederick W. Chapman, recently an 
account executive with the Potts-Turn- 
bull Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, and, prior to that, for a num- 
ber of years district manager, at Chi- 
cago, of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Company, has joined the Shuman-Haws 
Advertising Company, of that city, as 
an account executive. 


Acquires Interest in 


Quincy, IIl., Agency 

E. J. Agnew has acquired an interest 
in the Menke-Bexten Advertising Agency, 
Quincy, Ill., and will be in charge of 
sales promotion for that agency. H. 
Everett Bexten, who is now located at 
El Paso, Tex., continues his interest in 
the company although no longer active 
in its business, 
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R. B. Johnston to Start Own 
Representative Business 


Robert B. Johnston, for nine years 
Western manager and, for the last six 
years advertising manager of Needle. 
craft Magazine, New ork, has re 
signed, effective March 1. He will later 
establish a magazine —— repre- 
sentative business at Chicago under the 
name of Robert B. Johnston Company 
Needlecraft Magazine will be repre 
sented in the Middle West by this new 
company. Ogden Brown, at present 
Western manager of Needlecraft Maga- 
sine, will be associated with Mr. John- 


ston. 

Charles W. Corbett, for many years 
New England representative of Need/e- 
craft Magazine, will succeed Mr. John 
ston as advertising manager. 


Joins California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation 


Royal T. Jumper, formerly manager 
of the Herman Publications, a chain of 
weekly newspapers published in the San 
Joaquin valley of California, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
California Spray-Chemical Corporation, 
Berkeley, Calif., maker of Ortho agri 
cultural insecticides and fungicides. He 
succeeds Wayne Davis, who has 
joined the Alpine Wood and Supply 
Company, also of Berkeley. 


Record Sales and Earnings for 
Sears, Roebuck 


Sears, Roebuck & Company produced 
last year both the largest business and 
earnings in the company’s history. Gross 
and net sales for 1929 were $443,452,640 
and $415,379,987, respectively, compared 
with $346,973,914 and $328,760,314 in 
1928. Net income was $30,057,652 in 
1929, against $26,907,902 in 1928. 


To Represent “Auto” in the 


United States 


Auto, a Spanish automotive publica- 
tion, published at Madrid, has appointed 
G. F. Barthe & Company, Inc., Syra 
cuse, N. Y., advertising agency, to di 
rect its interests in the United States 


A. §. Wilson, Secretary, 
“Arts & Decoration” 

A. S. Wilson, a member of the adver- 
tising staff of the Arts & Decoration 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
has been elected secretary of that com 
pany. 


B. F. Theobold with Rudolph 
Mosse, Inc. 


B. Franklin Theobold, recently with 
the Continental Can Company, Inc., 
New York, has joined the New York 
office of Rudolph Mosse, Inc. 
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YOU CAN'T DODGE 1930 


T HERE is a challenge in 1930! Before the army of Believers in good 
business rise the cries of the unprepared. 


Confident of the future, “ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING” is driving 
ahead. There is no balm of Gilead in the publishing business. Nothing 
can be static if the fruits of industry are to be garnered. 


Its publishers have planned painstakingly for an increase of 4,000 new 
subscribers in the next eleven months, This will greatly enlarge the 
market for advertisers—additional purchasing power, conservatively, 
$30,000,000. Specialized selling has entered the picture and the search 
for newer and more profitable markets is on in earnest. 


Thirty-five college graduates will call on 10,000 electrical contractors 
in this campaign of circulation. They are educational ambassadors. 
Their work revolves around the business of the contractor and how to 
make it more profitable. They sell through personal contact, educating 
the contractor in the many services which “ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ING” has to offer. 


Better selling methods and more profit are the dominant foundation 
stones of its editorial policy throughout 1930—emphasizing and develop- 
ing the ideas of Specialization, rewiring, farm wiring and new markets. 
The now almost uniformly used “Price Service” will be maintajned 
and amplified in every issue. Over 8,000 items are now listed monthly 

every item priced fairly for resale, on a basis to insure the contractor 


a profit. 


“ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING” is, furthermore, engaged in the com- 
pilation of the most complete list of electrical contractors that has 
ever been made available. It contains over 25,000 names “in the rough” 
and will contain over 20,000 when the processes of elimination and 
crystallization have been completed. 


4 Merchandising Counsellor is maintained for field work of a special: 
ized character, aside from the field editorial staff. He will travel among 
contractors making a detailed study of conditions and trends in the field. 
His services are available to advertisers for the collection of data for the 
intelligent development of their merchandising plans. 


“ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING” has accepted the challenge of 1930 
and is on its way into a year that promises the excitement and pleasure 
of strong offensive, followed by commensurate reward. It will welcome 
the comradeship of all who will join hands with it in meeting this 


challenge. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
520 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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You and your 


advertisin g agency 
are partners 


TAIN advertisers sensi- 

bly simplify the task of 

selecting advertising agency 

aid. They analyzeand ap 

praise the agency men they 

interview as though candidates 
for partnership. 

They know that any agency 
worth dealing with must have 
their confidence as partners 
would—and that its devotion 
to their interests must be as 
tireless. 

Look for men to whom you 
would freely entrust high 


responsibilities in your own 
organization, when you make 
your next advertising agency 
change. Make sure, above all, 
that they are the men who 
will actually function on your 
advertising. The men who 
sell you may have no capacity 
for serving you. 

In the Roche agency a 
notably successful principal 
takes full charge of each ac- 
count, regardless of its size. 
His value here is his ability at 


holding business—not his 


facility at getting it. 


Roche 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


The Twenty-Sixth Floor of the Straus Building 


CHICAGO 
New York 





Buffalo 
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How andjWhy Canaries Are Being 
Trade-Marked 


Advertising Is Selling More Bartels Birds and Building a Strong 
Dealer Organization 


F oranges, walnuts and coal can 

be given a trade-mark, why not 
put a trade-mark on some of the 
600,000 canaries that yearly come 
into the United States? 

If a trade-mark on oranges, wal- 
nuts and coal helps the producer to 
raise and maintain the standard of 
his product and also 
helps him to improve 
the merchandising con- 
ditions of his dealers, 
why would a_ trade- 
mark not do the same 
for the bird business in 
which larger future 
sales are dependent upon 
the maintained high 
quality of the birds now 
being sold? 





this period of canary bird life. 

The idea of stamping the Bartels 
mark on the bird in the same way 
that fruit and walnuts and coal 
are stamped then was tried. It 
worked. A trade-mark was suc- 
cessfully inked indelibly under one 
of the wings of birds specially 


These were questions 
which Henry Bartels 
and his brothers Will- 
iam and Ferdinand, im- 
porters of birds and 
animals, asked them- 
selves about two years 
ago. Appreciating the 
difficulties of the idea, 
the Bartels firm decided 
to spend a year paving 


DouBLr GUARANTEE 
te JING 
gtr or 
Canary with » wonderfully sweet, 
trained singing voice, not pay more for 
such a burd than you «ould fer an ordinary 
Simply insist on a Henry Bartel,” 
sary and the Heary * hegally 
Double Guarantee of 
Bartels’ Canaries are feathered 
4 with magnificent voices. . . 
Mouptam Cananes trom 
generations of ancestors famous for 
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beauty and variety of song. 
Progressive dealers everywhere sell 
Heery Bartels’ Canaries. Ask to see the 
Shield ““B** stamped under the wii 
in Blue 
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select... tor 
Choppers... in Red for Rollers. 
fend & bt Canary Soother ond 











the way for such trade- 
marked merchandising, 
determining to prepare 
the trade and consumer 
slowly for the change. 

There were four 
major reasons why the 
obvious type of trade-mark—a leg 
band—could not be used on 
canary birds. First, a trade-mark 
on a bird’s leg band would be 
so small as to be almost micro- 
scopic. It would not be brought 
to consumers’ attention force- 
fully enough. Second, such a band 
would have to be put on when 
the bird was very young. This 
was not wise. Third, because males, 
which are the singers cannot be 
distinguished from females when 
so young. And, fourth, good male 
singers could not be sifted out 
from the poor type of birds at 


name of lane! seeier 
Acitems Desk 12. 100-8 Fahon Mew You. \ ¥ 














Two of the Consumer Advertisements for Bartels 
Guaranteed, Trade-Marked Canaries 


selected at a stage when their sing- 
ing qualities had been proved. This 
mark, it was found, would last 
four months, which was long 
enough to permit the merchandis- 
ing which the company had in 
mind. 

Plans for the first year’s mer- 
chandising were to lay a founda- 
tion permitting of a national ad- 
vertising campaign in the second 
year. These plans had three aims: 

1. To increase the number of 
dealer outlets by (a) direct-mail 
promotion and (b) business-paper 
advertising which had been rather 
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spasmodic up to this time. 

2. To get a more varied rep- 
resentation among representative 
department stores and other high- 
grade outlets in communities 
where pet shops were the only 
stores selling canaries. 

To use twenty-eight-line ad- 
vertisements in small towns to test 
among consumers the idea of na- 
tionally advertised canaries. 

This preparatory work in 1928 
proved worth while, for direct-mail 
efforts developed both the number 
and type of outlets, and outlets 
were started in towns under 50,000 
where previously there was no 
sale whatever of birds. Too, the 
effectiveness of various publica- 
tions as advertising mediums was 
proved. 

At the same time, other ideas 
were given a test. One of these 
was the preparation of a price list 
under the name “Bartelgram.” 
Its purpose not only was to throw 
into the discard the term “price 
list” but also to supply market in- 
formation of general interest to 
bird dealers instead of giving them 
merely prices and terms. The idea 
found favor, and dealers soon be- 
gan to speak of the Bartelgram in- 
stead of the Bartels price list. 

Trade-mark work of the second, 
and crucial, year began when 
William Bartels went to Germany 
to prepare the production end of 
the business. As the birds, in ad- 
dition to their trade-mark, were to 
carry a Bartels guarantee as to 
singing quality, it was more im- 
portant than ever that the birds 
be very closely graded. 

The guarantee, in conjunction 
with the trade-mark, radically af- 
fected Bartels’ merchandising and 
its dealers’ relations with con- 
sumers as well. Of this angle, 
more later. Here the point is that 
for the company to stand behind 
the guarantee meant most rigid 
selection of its Hartz mountain 
singing canaries. 

Advertising for 1929 began in 
June, with a series of teaser trade 
advertisements in one pet shop 
publication. The series talked 
about a new merchandising plan, 
and the plan itself was unfolded in 
September to dealers through the 
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same medium. However, no men- 
tion whatever was made of the 
national consumer advertising 
which the company had in mind. 

Instead, the company in Sep- 
tember sent proofs of the national 
advertising to its mailing list. 
That the announcement of the pro- 
jected consumer advertising was 
significant was shown by the way 
orders came in from dormant cus 
tomers. The response, in effect, 
assured the success of the con 
sumer advertising even before the 
advertising appeared, because to 
have dealers respond enthusiasti 
cally meant that distribution would 
be widespread. 

When the national advertising it 
self appeared in October in thre 
general magazines, its effects wer« 
felt partly in requests that came 
to the company from sources not 
on the Bartels mailing list. Also, 
dealer letters indicated that con- 
sumers wanted advertised merchan 
dise—even birds. When, through 


. the fall bird selling season of 


October, November and December, 
the first advertisement was fol 
lowed up by three more of eighty 
five lines in one magazine and two 
more in two other publications, the 
campaign was found to have paid 
its way in its first year. The com- 
pany reports the largest canary 
business in eighteen years, and to 
the trade-marking and advertising 
campaign is attributed the major 
part of this business. 

More telling, however, is the ef- 
fect which this Bartels merchan- 
dising had on the entire canary 
importing industry. For the trade- 
marking of canaries and acquaint- 
ing the public with that mark were 
radical innovations that upset some 
very old practices—and changed 
them for the better. 

It helped remedy the exchange 
evil which had become serious 
Birds were returned to dealers 
which had been purchased else- 
where. It was very difficult for 
the dealer to check up, and he 
would be forced to exchange. 
Then he would pass the non-sing- 
ing bird on to the importer. 

When Henry Bartels indelibly 
stamped his trade-mark on the 
wing of every Bartels canary, he 
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put this situation under control for 
himself and for his dealers. For 
backing up this trade-mark with a 
guarantee slip which the dealer 
filled in with a description of every 
purchased bird, he accomplished 
three things : 

1. He won the dealer’s sincere 
good-will by protecting Bartels 
outlets from  misrepresentation. 
The dealer could point out to 
anyone making an unjust return 
that the bird had no trade-mark 
and also that it did not answer the 
description on the guarantee slip. 

2. By cutting down the number 
of returns made to the dealer, he 
consequently reduced returns to his 
own company. 

3. He further assured his own 
company that any birds returned 
were Bartels canaries and not those 
of some other importer, for there 
could be guesswork about whose 
canaries the dealer was sending 
back. Returns in the current 
season, compared with those of any 
previous year, were drastically re- 
duced. 

Dealers were supplied with a 
small leaflet on the care of canaries, 
“The A B C of Canary Care,” 
which begins with a reference to 
trade marking. 

Not only did these instructions 
thus provide authentic details of 
canary care which previously had 
not been supplied to consumers, but 
they were of great help in saving 
the time of the dealer on each pur- 
chase. Instead of having to ex- 
plain at length how each customer 
should take care of her canary, the 
dealer has only to give her a copy 
of the leaflet. In addition to the 
leaflets, each dealer was given a 
poster to tie-in his store with 
Bartels national advertising. 

When, from the national con- 
sumer advertising, a request came 
to the Bartels company for infor- 
mation, the company sent the in- 
quirer a booklet about canaries and 
in a letter gave names of dealers 
from whom trade-marked birds 
could be had. At the same time, 
the company notified dealers in that 
trading area of the inquiry and re- 
quested co-operation in making a 
sale. Where there were no dealers, 
the inquirer was offered a guaran- 
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teed canary direct, and the inquiry 
was then used as a lead to open a 
dealer in the inquirer’s section. 

A sidelight on the workings of 
the Bartels advertising is the way 
in which inquiries for wholesale 
prices were handled. If there was 
no indication on the letterhead that 
the writer was a recognized retail 
outlet and if commercial ratings 
did not indicate this either, the 
company responded by asking for 
further information to show that 
the inquirer was entitled to trade 
prices. Frequently the Bartels 
company wrote to its regular deal- 
ers to make an additional check 
Two results came from this. In- 
quirers were impressed with the 
company’s desire to protect its deal- 
ers, and dealers regularly on the 
books were assured that the com- 
pany was not taking on doubt- 
ful outlets. This generated much 
good-will. 

How effectively the merchandis- 
ing idea and the advertising cam- 
paign achieved their ends is shown 
in several ways. 

First, although business among 
instalment retailers slumped very 
considerably, so that Bartels did 
less volume in what is a large part 
of the regular bird market than in 
previous years, total canary busi- 
ness went ahead. 

Second, at one time during the 
fall most all other importers had 
an oversupply of birds, whereas 
there was an acute shortage of 
Bartels branded canaries. 

Third, to meet this situation 
many importers gave discounts that 
never before had been allowed off 
list prices. Yet the Bartels branded 
birds continued to sell at higher 
prices, and dealers accepted the 
company’s viewpoint that quality 
and guarantee under an advertised 
trade-mark were two merchandis- 
ing ingredients that consumers 
want and will gladly pay for. 

Fourth, the company estimated 
that the money which it got above 
general cut prices more than paid 
for all its advertising. 





Irving Luftig, formerly a member of 
the local advertising staff of the New 
York World, has joined the sales stati 
of Caravel Films, Inc., New York. 
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The Tulsa Daily 
World published 
more paid advertis- 
ing than any other 
newspaper in the 
State of Oklahoma. 


This record has been 
maintained year 
after year, and for 
1929 The World led 
the state in volume 
of paid advertising 
by a wider margin 
than ever before. 





The above statement verified by ps 








Tutsa Dairy WorRLD 


“OKLAHOMA'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 
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NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISH- 
ING CO., announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles W. 
Corbett, as advertising di- 
rector of Needlecraft Maga- 
zine and the appointment of 
The Robert B. Johnston Co. 
of Chicago as middle-western 


representative. 
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Changes in Sales Staff at 
Yale & Towne 


E. C. Waldvogel, vice-president in 
harge of sales of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, 
Conn., manufacturer of Yale locks, 
yuilders’ hardware and materials han- 
jling equipment, will retire from active 
business on April 1. He will remain a 
aa and vice-president of the com- 
“ \ alter B. Dodge, formerly assistant 

o the vice-president in charge of sales, 
has been appointed manager of all Stam- 
ford hardware sales. He has been with 
the company for the last twenty-four 
years. 

James C. Morgan, for the last ten 
years with the Yale & Towne company, 
has been placed in charge of all mate- 
rials handling equipment sales. 


G. W. Cunningham Advanced 
by Sears, Roebuck 


G. W. Cunningham, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
general mail order sales manager. In 
that capacity he will have charge of all 
mail-order advertising. 

E. B. Dunigan, who has been engaged 
in catalog production work at Sears, 
Roebuck for some time, has been ap- 
pointed manager of catalog production. 








Tre-Jur Appointed Sales Agent 
for Societé Cadum 


Societé Cadum, French manufacturer 
of toilet soaps, has appointed the House 
of Tre-Jur, New York, to handle its 
business in the United States. Arthur 
Kane continues as general sales man- 
ager of the House of Tre-Jur, while 
the new soap department will be under 
the direction of Sidney Keonigsberger, 
who has been engaged in the toilet goods 
field for twenty-five years. 


T. H. Yull Elected Director, 


McConnell & Fergusson 
Tr. H. Yull, formerly head of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Ltd., which 
was amalgamated recently with McConnell 
& Fergusson, Ltd., has been elected a 
director of the McConnell & Fergusson 
agency. 


H. Gamble Transferred by 
Scripps- Howard 


Lynn H. Gamble, for eight years with 
the Chicago office of the national adver- 
tising department of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, has been appointed manager 
of the Los Angeles office. 


Appoints Richardson, Alley & 
Richards 


Annette’s Perfect Cleanser Company, 
Boston, has appointed the Boston office 
of the Richar son, Alley & Richards 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING 
is 
INCREASING 
IN 


“PUNCH” 


N 1929 no less 

than forty-seven 
American firms 
used space, amount- 
ing to 246} pages. 


This is a substan- 
tial increase over 
the American ad- 
vertising carried in 
“PUNCH” during 
any past year, and 
is a very certain 
indication of the 
growing apprecia- 
tion of “PUNCH” 
by American firms 
seeking world trade. 


3 


we 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager. “PUNCH” 
80 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Eng. 
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Good Copy 


When good copy 
has described a 
fine product the 
reader does not 
ask “What is it?” 


His question is 
much more 
likely to be “Can 
I get it for my- 
self?” 








| 
| 
| 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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R. E. Morgan Joins 
Claude Arnold 


R. E. Morgan has joined the Claude 
Arnold Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
which will hereafter operaté under the 
name of Arnold-Morgan Advertising, 
Incorporated. Claude Arnold wil! be 
president. Mr. Morgan will be secre. 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Morgan formerly was vice-pres 
ident in charge of advertising and sales 
of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle depart 
ment store. More recently he has been 
with the Seattle Times as assistant to 
the publisher and as national advertis- 
ing manager. 


Canada Dry Plans 1930 
Advertising Campaign 


The 1930 advertising program of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, will 
include 563 newspapers in 487 cities. 
Seventeen magazines are also on the 
schedule. Canada Dry, states a _ report 
of the company, was first advertised to 
the American public in April, 1923. Dur- 
ing that year 1,000,000 bottles were sold. 
Production now amounts to 90,000,000 
bottles annually. 








Made Assistant Sales Manager, 
Premier Vacuum 


Walter J. McCord, Jr., manager of 
the trade relations department of the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company at 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager in charge of contact work 
wl ge company’s main office at Cleve 
and. 


W. M. Stedman, Advertising 
Manager, Collins & Aikman 


W. M. Stedman, for the last several 
_— with George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Jetroit advertising agency, is now ad 
vertising manager of the Collins & Aik 
man Corporation, New York, manufac- 
turer of Ca-Vel and other pile fabrics 








Eugene Tauber with 
Metropolitan Agency 


Eugene Tauber, formerly in charce 
of financial advertising of the New York 
Daily Mirror, has jomed the Metropol 
itan Advertising Company, Iric., New 
York. 





California Walnut Growers 
Appoint C. G. Cowan 


The California Walnut Growers As 
sociation, Los Angeles, has appointed 
Con G. Cowan as advertising manager 
He has been statistician for the associa- 
tion since 1925. 


Joins “The Architect” 
F. Paul de Aguilar has been appointe:! 
advertising manager of The Architect 
New York. 
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A term defining the 
morket reoched by 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 


APER-COVERED fields stretch 
P::: many miles beneath the trop- 
ical sun. For it is Hawaii and one of 
its greatest industries. 

Later, natives will come and harvest 
the fruit that has forced its way 
through its protecting paper tent. 
Trucks then will convey the fruit to 
one of the packing plants of “Indus- 
trial Kitchendom’”’ where it will be 
subjected to many processes and 
finally hermetically sealed in con- 
venient containers for the great 
American market. 

FOOD INDUSTRIES, too, plays a 
part in the preparation of pineapple 


FOOD 
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for the consumer. It brings to the 
production men of this specialized 
industry an intimate contact with 
plants engaged in the production of 
ail other kinds of foods. Through 
its pages these men keep in touch 
with the latest methods, equipment 
and materials used by the confec- 
tioner, the meat packer, the baker 
and other canners. It is here that 
they learn how to better their pro- 
duct and to produce it at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Naturally, a publication with such 
definite reader interest is a very 
valuable advertising medium. 


INDUSTRIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


TENTH AVENUE at 36th ST., NEW YORK 
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You'll Have 
The Jump 


on competitors if your sales 
message arrives ahead of your 
salesman, on a Monroe Letter- 
head. 


Good salesmen are mighty 
rare. Chances are you haven't 
enough of them to cover your 
territories as often as you'd 
like. Fill in the gaps between 


calls with sales letters on 
Attention-Compelling _Letter- 
heads. 


Don’t under-estimate the power 
of your letterhead. It is either 
pulling for you or against 
you. How about yours? Is 
it the kind that builds pres- 
tige? Send for the Monroe 
Portfolio, then decide. There’s 
no charge, and no obligation, 
if requested on your business 
letterhead. 


MONROE 


LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


167 No. Union St. 
Akron, Ohio 
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The Evolution of Time 


Fisuer Sctentiric Company 
ITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

am in search of the advertiser 

of watches and clocks who ran a 

series of advertisements and pro- 

duced a booklet on “The History of 

ime.” 
Can you furnish me with this i: 


formation ? 
H. A. Marptz, 
Advertising Manager. 


R. MARPLE probably refers 
to a series of advertisements 
run in 1920 by the Elgin National 
Watch Company entitled “Through 
the Ages with Father Time.” 
After an exhaustive study in 
which the history of Time and 
timepieces was traced from prehis- 
toric man to the present day, the 
first of the series was published. It 
portrayed Time before the coming 
of man and was an artist’s con- 
ception of Time in the days before 
Adam. 
The second in the series was 
captioned “The Cave-Man’s Time- 
piece,” and the copy read: 


Even prehistoric man felt the 
value of Time. 

He knotted a grass rope—set it 
afire. The slowly creeping sparks 
marked Time’s swift flight. 

A crude device—yet it brought a 
vague new sense of control—a fore- 
taste of the satisfaction modern man 
finds in working to schedule. 

Down through the ages, man’s 
realization of the value of Time 
has steadily grown. The world’s 
Rapes have developed amaz- 
ingly. 

ut to the creative instinct of 
this low-browed troglodyte we owe 
man’s first upward step toward the 
marvelous time-pieces of today. 


The campaign described in the 
March 25, 1920, issue of Printers’ 
INK, when completed, was formed 
into a volume of two books bear- 
ing the title “Romance and His- 
tory of Time.” The company says 
that these books have been dis- 
tributed by retail jewelers to school 
children throughout the United 
States, and although they were 
published several years ago re- 
quests from school teachers are still 
coming in. The study, which was 


complete in every detail, has served 
as a good educational text book 











in schools.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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A COMPARISON OF BUYING INFLUENCES 

It the (To remind you WHY industry can be sold economically) 

—set it 

sparks In the big, basic manufacturing industries profits depend 

maght a on economies in production because of the small margin 

— between cost and selling price. Here, full responsibility is 

le. delegated to the men who make up the operating staffs and 

"Time their influence on purchases naturally exceeds that of all 
Id’ : 

— other buying classes put together. 

net of Sell your product to men responsible for maintenance 

oa the (plant) engineering through advertising in Industrial 

ay. Engineering. 


in the 7 Reach men primarily interested in plant and production 


ene! management through Factory and Industrial Management. 
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d His | Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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UYING printing is one thing. 
Buying of result-producing di- 
rect advertising is another. In many 
instances the buying of result-pro- 
ducing direct advertising has paid a 
dreadful penalty because of the, mis- 
understanding which has existed be- 
tween printers and buyers of printing. 
In an effort to dispel this costly con- 
dition of misunderstanding the book 
What About Printing has been pub- 
lished by The Champion Coated Pa 
per Company. Interesting . . . in 
structive . . . valuable from a mone- 
tary standpoint . . . enlightening... 
it discusses masterfully each stum- 
bling block usually encountered in 
direct advertising purchasing and pro- 
duction. It is replete with sage ad- 
vice, predicated on experience and 
knowledge which Champion has been 
fortunate in compiling. 
The edition is limited and is intend- 
ed only for those in the printing and 


INK 








advertising field who are 
responsible for planning, pro- 
ducing, and buying print- 
ing. We want your re- 
quest on your business 
letterhead and please tell 
us your position — that 
tells us who you are and 


| makes our records com- 


plete for later reference. 


| Address your request to 



















Dept. B. The Champion 
Coated Paper Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


NOTE TO PRINTERS — This 
book will be mailed to our 
printer's list. If you do not re- 
ceive your copy please write us. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS — 
For the present the book will 
be mailed to advertisers on/y on 


request in order that its distri- 
bution may be made to those 
who are most actively con- 
cerned. 
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Freshen Up Your 
Product 


(Continued from page 6) 
styling in products. They still, 
conservatively, think of a designer 
or an artist as someone with no 
practical sense. They are unwill- 
ng to accept his counsel, although 
the creative work which is done by 
a modern group of designers has 
changed the whole picture of 
\merican industry in the last few 
years. So long as markets stay 
important, and they always will, 
the artist and designer, with the 
creative viewpoint, must be sought 
uit by any manufacturer who real- 
izes that his product may always 
he improved. 

New markets and expanding de- 
sires are created by dissatisfied 
customers. Advertising helps to 
keep the masses dissatisfied witli 
their present mode of life, discon- 
tented with ugly things around 
them. Satisfied customers are not 
as profitable as discontented ones. 
Complete contentment among cus- 
tomers, an absolute resignation to 
things as they are, is found among 
the fatalistic inhabitants of China 
and India. Tired products, un- 
changed for years, in the same old 
containers, products which have 
not been able to keep step in the 
fast march of progress to meet the 
new uses of a new age need the 
attention of executive talent. 

There are many tired products 
which need only a little freshening 
up, sometimes only a new can to 
contain them such as that de- 
signed by René Clarke for Snow- 
drift, which made sales noticeably 
increase, 

Tired products must be fresh- 
ened up, have their faces lifted, be 
changed, be made colorful to oc- 
cupy their rightful place in the 
new competitive markets, to give 
the sales force new enthusiasm and 
to bring out the dollars which al- 
ways wait for news in modern 
markets. 

The New York Art Center has 
been asked to suggest designers 
and stylists for all sorts of prod- 
ucts, from new gas ranges to 


Makers 


stockings and desk sets. 
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of products in all lines, including 
sacks for cement, fountain pens, 
weighing machines, kitchen cabinets 
and a host of others have asked 
for sculptors, craftsmen, designers, 
to aid them in developing new ad- 
vertising leaders. The bureau of 
placement states that more than 
500 manufacturers, retailers and 
advertising agents have asked its 
aid in securing trained stylists to 
suggest new ideas for old products. 
The Kitchen-Aid Mfg. Company 
out in Troy, Ohio, makes a com- 
bination of an electric motor with 
eighteen attachments. These at- 
tachments do almost anything in 
the preparation of food. They in- 
clude an ice cream freezer with a 
device which tells the owner when 
it is frozen, another attachment to 
chip ice, others to make jams, 
jellies, bread, cakes, pies, extract 
fruit juices, slice vegetables and 
accomplish many other things, all 
having to do with the preparation 
of foods. The product has been 
on the market about seven years. 
It always looked like a big ma- 
chine for hotel or restaurant use. 
Last year the company called in a 
commercial artist and an architect 
to secure a new viewpoint. These 
people redesigned the whole ma- 
chine, making it more adaptable to 
the modern home. Instead ot 
weighing eighty-five pounds as 
formerly the new product weighs 
but thirty-eight and a half, doing 
all the work that the other did. 
Furthermore, it was found possible 
to reduce the price and as a result 
of calling in the creative dreamers, 
sales jumped tremendously from 
the time the new product was put 
on the market. E. B. French of 
the company has this to say: 
“This increase has been due to 
the change of design to meet pres- 
ent-day styles in kitchens and also 
to our increased selling effort and 
national advertising. The new ma- 
chine is made in almost any color, 
gray being usually furnished be- 
cause it seems to harmonize best 
with new kitchen styles. The new 
design helped break down sales re- 
sistance due to a2 wrong impression 
caused by the size.” It offers a fine 
example of securing a new adver- 
tising leader, for the company was 
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Edison 
Thanks 


Business 


We wish to thank the world 
for their continued interest 
and enthusiasm for the Edi- 
phone, our dictating machine 
product. The good-will we 
enjoy is our most priceless 
business asset. 

Our laboratories, factories 
and field are organized to 
render even greater service to 
business, believing that the 
Ediphone like the telephone 
has become a world-wide in- 
stitution. 

Catching the spirit of the 
New Year with Mr. Hoover, 
who believes, “Jt is action 
that counts,” the assistance of 
our office organizers is offered 
to help your business in 1930 
to greater prosperity and ex- 
pansion without expense. 

Telephone“The Ediphone”, 
your City, or ask us for the 
book, “ Getting Action”. 








THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


© 


a 
we World-wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 








Radio Program Monday Evenings 
ST ARTUR A 
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able to advertise the new product 
to consumers in big space, a prod- 
uct so obviously designed to meet 
the housewife’s problems that the 
advertising was made doubly effec. 
tive. 

No manufacturer. should be 
afraid of “modern art” when look- 
ing for a new leader which will 
probably be an old one dressed up 
or redesigned. The days are gone 
when people sat on wuncomfort- 
able chairs, used rickety tables 
and otherwise were inconvenienced 
in the name of an art that was 
shallow at best. Utility comes first 
in the artist’s new conception. He 
says and believes that real beauty 
is achieved only when utility is the 
goal. 

He is no more modern in this 


| conception than Leonardo da Vinci 


who designed a beautiful and use- 
ful article as long ago as 1487 
which has retained both its beauty 
and usefulness through the ages— 
the wheelbarrow. Now Norman 
Bel-Geddes, modernist, designs a 
beautiful and usable bed for Sim- 
mons. 

The International Nickel Com- 
pany asks artists and sculptors for 
a new design for a kitchen sink to 
be made entirely of Monel Metal 
Eastman Kodak allows designers 
to suggest color shades and mod- 
ern cases to increase sales. Shellac 
makers have artists redesign all 
their containers. Even insurance 
companies have been redesigning 
the shape of the policies they sell 
so that they may be more easily 
folded and are delivering policies 
in colored envelopes. All across 
the country alert manufacturers 
are using the universal desire for 
more beauty to help them develop 
new advertising leaders. For all 
the application of art, all the new 
designs are useless unless king and 
queen consumer are told about 
them. 

Every sales manager who has 
introduced at the annual sales con- 
vention a new product, a new de- 
sign, a new finish on an old prod- 
uct or even a new container knows 
how much more effective it is to 
enthuse a sales force than the ordi- 
nary pep talk or a new quota sys- 





tem. The new advertising leader 
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1 bea t ° o,* 
ty i. the Only the name is fictitious 
. in this 
da Vinci 
and use- 
as 1487 Randolph has changed his position. 
- — From the superintendency of a coal 
Oo tar chemical plant, he has advanced to 
signs a the vice-presidency of a dye plant. 
or Sim- i . —— 
His change is of great significance to the 
1 Com- maker of equipment for the Process Indus- 
Rors tor tries. It means an old sales contact to be 
| — maintained under new conditions...or the op- 
esigners portunity of a new sales contact ...in either 
id mod- event, the cultivation of a prospective putchaser 
Shellac of equipment. 
sign all 
surance And, furthermore, it is simple proof that the plants 
oe of the Process Industries are closely inter-meshed 
~_4 “I through men, methods and materials. In these indus- 
e easily a 
policies tries men like Randolph change their jobs occasionally, 
across but their profession remains the same—“‘Chemical Engi- 
acturers neering.” The majority of these men pay to have “Chem. & 
_— Met.” follow them wherever they are. That is why so many 
develop ° ° ee . 
For all manufacturers of equipment find its advertising pages an im- 
he new portant part of their sales activities. Ample reason for the wide 
ing and application of “Chem. & Met.’s” STRAIGHT LINE POLICY 
about ...the direct contact between producer and user of equipment and 
ho has materials in the Process Industries. 
es con- 
ew de IF Rendsiph’s record shows cear- Chemical & Metallurgical 
prod- ly the general movement of men 
| knows in the Process Industries. En gineering 
t is to Collese Professor Organic Chemistry 4 McGraw-Hill Publication 


€ ord J Chemical Engineer IndigoMansfactwre Tonth Avenue at 36th Street 
ta sys- Superintendent Coal-Tar Chemicals 
leader Vice-President Dye Manufacture New York, N. Y. 




















Caught 
ina 


Merger! 


Sales manager, 
directing sales of 
nationally-known 
manufacturer, seeks 
new connection be- 
cause merger of 
present company 
makes change de- 
sirable. 

Experience in- 
cludes development 
of sales, advertising 
and inventory plans 
for large organiza- 
tions; operation of 
sales force and field 
promotion force, 
setting of quotas, 
expense budgets, 
etc. Field work in- 
cludes every large 
city of country. 

Member of Am. 
Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and 
Taylor Society of 
Management. 

Age 37, married, 


Protestant, excep- 


tional references. 
Salary $15,000, Ad- 
dress “M,” Box 22, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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in a line is almost guaranteed, if it 
has been thought out carefully in 
advance and meets a definite need 
of the market, to be worth more 


| than three days of entertainment 
and five enthusiastic speeches so 


far as the morale of the sales 
force is concerned. 

The same thing applies to a dis- 
tributor. The new leader, the im- 
provement of an old product, the 
new talking point make the retailer 


| realize that the concérn he repre- 
| sents is keeping up with the times, 


| the factory just added. 


| would do 








looking ahead, doing its share to 
go out and build broader markets 
Then the alert distributor goes out 
to turn the new idea into sales in 
his local market. An excellent ex- 
ample of how practically a fast 
moving retail distributor enthuses 
about an improvement in the prod- 
uct he sells was shown recently 
when Winston Paul, exclusive dis- 
tributor for Frigidaire in the New 
York metropolitan district, took 
full-page space in New York news- 
papers at his own expense to em- 
phasize in his own way the new 
feature called the Hydrator which 
He told 

words just what it 
for the buyer of the 
product, and talked of crisp celery, 
firmer tomatoes. 

Many manufacturers who are 
not afraid of change can secure 
their new leader by modernizing 
the old, as so many of them are do- 
ing now. 

The manufacturer who has a big 
line and wonders if he is pushing 
the wrong leader might do as one 
manufacturer did recently. He 
asked each salesman to get from 
every one of his retail customers a 
list of ten regular and representa- 
tive users of the company’s long 
line of products. In a few weeks 
he thus secured a list of 500 good 
names in different parts of the ter- 
ritories that were served. Then 
this simple letter was drafted: 


in his own 


Dear Customer: 

Your name has been given to us 
by.......... aS a regular user of 
several of our products in our com- 
plete line. We are glad to take this 
opportunity of thanking you for 
your past patronage, and are also 
asking you in our first letter to do 
us a favor and help us solve : 
problem. 
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AND STILL UP 
And 
On the Up 


NET SALE 
28 29 
120,251 Oct. 138,547 
119,909 Nov. 139,540 
124,735 Dec. 140,813 


The above net sales were on our 
A. B. C. guarantee of 115,000 


PRINTERS’ INK FIGURES 
(Agate Lines) 

28 "29 
20,369 Oct. 21,736 
17,984 Nov. 21,021 
15,172 Dec. 16,731 


For 15 years our lineage has been 
larger than that of any contempo- 
rary and our net sale guarantee 
(125,000) is larger than any sport- 
ing magazine A. B. C. member. 
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On a separate sheet we have listed 
our entire line of thirty-eight sep- 
arate items with a voting square 
opposite each. Will you, as a per- 
sonal favor to us, mark down a 
number opposite the five items you 
would want us to keep in case we 
discontinued all the other items in 
the line? We are seriously consid- 
ering the idea of dropping all ex- 
cept five products, and are coming 
direct to you to aid us in their se- 
lection. e don’t want to stop 
making your favorite. Will you 
please indicate in order the five 
you want us to keep? This action 
would be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 

P. S. We shall be much pleased to 
send each voter a sample box of our 
latest product. 


This letter gave the company a 
chance to tell 500 customers, many 
of whom may have used only a 
few of its items, about its entire 
line and at the same time to get 
a direct mandate from the people. 
The results rather surprised the 
company. It received 297 replies 
out of 500 letters. 

“We had decided to count the 
votes the way the winner is picked 
in a track meet,” one of the com- 
pany officials declares, “five points 
for every first choice, and so on 
down to one. When the votes were 
counted it surprised us to find that 
the winner was a product made by 
all our big competitors, but never 
pushed—considered sort of a staple. 
\ really neglected item in the 
trade. Neither this particular item 
nor the one next to it in the total 
vote had appeared at all on the 
list of ten supplied by the retailers. 
(nother result was that many cus- 
tomers wrote letters saying they 
had no idea we made so many 
items and asking us to send them 
a certain product and bill them for 
it. All of these letters were an- 
swered and the inquiries turned 
over to the local retailer who had 
supplied us the names. Sales 
jumped on the whole line and 
stayed high. 

“After the votes had been 
counted and considered carefully, 
we decided the customers were 
right and knew what they wanted 
better than we did, so their choice 
became the leader. Then we went 
to work to improve the item and 
to give it a distinctive instead of 
a general name. We worked out 
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We Need District Managers 


Ours is the largest landscape engi- 
neering organization in America. 
A few additional applicants will 
be considered to attend our free 
training course February 15th- 
March Ist. Men who have 
uated from landscape architectural 
schools, or who have had excep- 
tional selling experience with a 
discriminating clientele, are best 
fitted to sell our service. 

Men of good character, not 
afraid of hard work, who have 
learned our standardized methods, 
are established in lucrative posi- 
tions on a profit-sharing basis 
managing our Associate Compa- 
nies in 15 cities east of Chicago. 
We will open 20 additional offices 
as fast as capable men are de- 
veloped. Our business growth 
in sales: 1920, $200,000; 1929, 
$3,000,000. Our success is largely 
due to liberal policy of compen- 
sating our associates and to giv- 
ing full value to our clientele i 
expert design, superior quailty t) 
plant materials, and skilled work- 
manship. Address Box P. 


LEWIS AND VALENTINE Co. 
Service School 
Ardmore Pennsylvania 

















PURCHASING 
AGENT WANTED 


A large Manufactur- 
ing House is looking 
for a capable and 
experienced buyer. 
Must be of good ad- 
dress and able to 
handle a large pur- 
chasing department 
and direct a force 
of buying assistants. 
Suitable salary to 
right man. Address 
“V,” Box 28, P. I. 
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Expert Biee 


European Representative 


in London and edu- 
Neuweid, Germany, 


Born 48 years ago 
cated in England; 
and Neuilly, France. As a result, speaks 
the three languages. 

European Sales Representative for an 
English firm of Motor Cycle manufacturers. 

During ten years in the employ of one 
of the leading automotive corporations 
was respectively export manager for the 
Splitdorf Electrical Co. of New York 
and export manager for the Wire W heel 
Corporation of America, Buffalo, N. Y. 
also established the Canadian factory for 
the Wire Wheel Corp. and developed the 
service stations there. 

For the past four years has been en- 
gaged in the work of bringing together 
European and American manufacturers 
of similar lines managing and arranging 
conventions in Europe of American busi- 
ness men and wholesalers. 

Now open for suitable executive posi- 
tion with some firm manufacturing goods 
which can be sold in Europe. Salary 
not the major factor, but must be suf- 
ficient to provide comfortable living. 

Will travel anywhere—provided con 
nection is sound. Will furnish bond in 
any reasonable amount. 

“FF.” Ben Printers’ Ink 


Address 36, 











To a leading agency 


WITHOUT 
PACIFIC COAST 
OFFICES 


Some of your clients have strong 
sales branches on the Coast. What 
are you doing out there for them? 
Are you considering a Coast branch, 
or affiliation, or contact office? Ours 
is a service agency emphasizing good 
copy, created out of a background 
of large agency experience. We are 
prepared to serve your clients’ Coast 
offices in your name, atnominal cost. 
Identity and credentials will be 
shown only to prominent agencies 
in Chicago or farther East. Write 


to “U”, Box 158, Printers’ Ink, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

If you prefer firstto know whom 
you are addressing, Printers’ 
Ink is authorized to inform you. 
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, 1030 


a new package, changed the design 


and decided to feature the new 
leader in our newspaper advertis- 
ing. 


“We have been at the job of 
pushing this former trailer, picked 
by our customers as a possible 
leader, for about six months now, 
and results have proved that our 
customers are a smart crowd of 
pickers. The first advertisement 
was reprinted and mailed with a 
letter to the whole list, whether 
they answered or not, telling them 
that here was the new item they 
had helped us choose. We received 
some fine letters in reply, and sales 
started to creep up. We gradually 
spread out over the borders of the 
State on the new item and at the 
present time we are selling in nine 
States, and ready to jump into two 
more next month. 

“Results have shown in many 
other ways. Not only have we in- 
creased the radius of our sales 
activities and added large num 
ber of new accounts, but we have 
cut selling costs on our whole line 
Our plan aroused real interest not 
only among the customers whos« 
names the retailers gave us, but 
among our whole sales force. The 
plan gave us a real, advertisabl 
leader for which there was a latent 
demand not realized by either our- 
selves or our big competitors and 
also helped sales on every item in 
our line.” 

Close contact with consumers 
can usually be counted on to fur- 
nish the best source of ammunition 
and information either for a new 
leader, or an improvement in the 
old leader to be advertised and sold 

Markets are truly the key to the 
present industrial situation. And 
markets are largely a question of 
how big an opportunity executives 
see there. With the realization 
that the potentials of every market 
increase in direct proportion to 
how well the product serves and 
how well it is sold and advertised, 
the right kind of advertising leader 
seems like the key ‘to broader 
markets. 

There is no time better than th« 
present to examine the present 
leader carefully and consider thx 
possibilities of a change. 
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Announcing 


The Jewelers’ Circular 


“The recognized Authority of the trade” 
as an 
“Applicant for Membership in the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations” 


A. B. C. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to A. B. C. bulletin 
#5078 dated January 11, 1930 in which announcement 
was made: 

—That December 31, 1929, THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR made application for membership 
“__'That an inspection of their records indicate they will 
be adequate for an audit at the time of the regular visit 
of an auditor 
“That the publication is privileged to use the phrase 
‘Applicant for membership in the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations’.” 


For over 61 years the leading publication 


serving the jewelry and allied industry 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers 
TWO-THIRTY-NINE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Great National Jewelry Weekly 


= 
Paid Circulation 10,459 fe ap ;) Total Distribution 12,000 
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wA NTED 
An Advertising 

Merchandising Agency 
with confidence in _ their 
ability to plan a selling cam- 
paign and write selling copy, 
and who are in touch with 
clients willing to finance the 
expansion of a preparation 
with possibilities almost un- 
limited with advertising. It 
has been marketed through 
the Wholesale Drug Trade 
for nearly forty years with 
very little advertising. Has 
only one recognized national 
competitor. 

Large percentage of Gross 
Profits. 

Present company own their 
modern factory, have no 
debts and are making money. 
Will consider a plan equita- 
ble to both parties. 

All communications con- 
fidential. Address “A,” Box 
181, Printers’ Ink. 























Do you want— 


National Distribution of 
your Products? 

Increased Local Distribu- 
tion? 

National Distribution 
through the Important 
Chain Stores? 


An outlet 
Markets? 


An executive of 25 years of broad ex- 
perience can help you with these 
problems. 

He knows every important Market 
from personal study and observations. 
He knows, personally, most Chain 
Store Executives of importance and 
other principal Distributors through- 
out the country. 

He is acquainted with the best Mer- 
chandise Brokers in the Food and 
Drug lines in all key markets and 
enjoys their confidence. 

Thoroughly experienced 

ing, selling, financing, 
and in the export field. 
He has directed large selling orzan- 
izations and is in touch with a num- 
ber of splendid key men. 

Resigned last position January Ist and 
is open for immediate engagement. 


Address “‘Z,”" Box 180, Printers’ Ink 


in Foreign 


in organiz- 
accounting, 
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Edison Lamp Works to Move 
to Nela Park 


On or about March 1, the Edison 
Lamp Works of General Electric Com. 
pany will transfer its headquarters 
trom Harrison, N. J., to Nela Park, 
Cleveland. The recentl; organized RCA 
Radiotron Company, which was formed 
to handle the sale, distribution and 
manufacture of RCA Radiotrons, has 
purchased the Harrison site and will be 
located there. 

C. G. Osborn has resigned as sales 
manager of the Edison Lamp Works to 
accept the position of vice-president of 
the RCA Racigieee Company. Mr. Os. 
born is succeeded by E. E. Potter, who 
will have his headquarters at Cleveland. 
P. D. Parker has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Edison 
Lamp Works while H. F. Barnes will 
be assistant sales manager in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion. 


Kelvinator Reports Net Profit 


The Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
and subsidiaries, for the year ended 
September 30, 1929, reports a net profit 
of $1,221,384 in comparison with a loss 
of $999,821 reported for the previous 
fiscal year. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, amounted to $21,947,- 
344, of which cost of sales was $15,- 
806,681 and selling, advertising and ad- 
ministration expense, $4,261,775. Net 
sales for the 1928 fiscal year totaled 
$18,120,602, cost of sales $13,562,547, 
and selling, advertising and administra- 
tion expense, $4,358,569. 


Silent Automatic Corporation 
Advances C. B, O’Hare 


C. B. O’Hare has been appointed man- 
ager of the advertising and research 
division of the Silent Automatic Cor 
poration of Detroit, succeeding Ralph 
M. Douglass. Mr. O’Hare has been 
engaged in field and sales promotion 
work for the corporation for the last 
two years. 


Starts Own Business at 
Indianapolis 


Leonard B. Schick, formerly with the 
Millis Advertisin Company and previ- 
ously with the Indianapolis Star for 
seven years, has organiped. a new * 
vertising 
be known as the Ceol B. Schick 
Company. 


Dodd & Struthers Account 
with Fairall Agency 


The advertising account of Dodd & 
Struthers, St. Louis, manufacturers of 
lightning protection systems, is being 
handled by Fairall & Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, advertising agency. 





D. A. Ross, formerly with the Randall 
Press, Inc., Toledo, has joined the sales 
staff of the Brownell Photo-Lithograph 
Company, Detroit. 


‘ 
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LOOSE ENDS 
LOSE CAMPAIGNS 
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Prot | make SAMPLING part of your 
read t ad tisi 
sa {next advertising program 
oss 
previous 
- Sep- Every advertising campaign is a promissory note 
“ tg to the client...promising at a later date to “de- 
= x liver the goods” at a substantial profit. It is 
. e 
_ totaled sound business judgment, therefore, to have an 
a wt “Ace in the Hole”...something in addition to pub- 
lication advertising for use as a counter attack 
, when the sales battle rages hot. Nothing has prov- 
ration en itself so valuable an adjunct to publication 
= advertising as house-to-house samplin,. 
man- 
—_ Here is a pliable medium that can be concentra- 
Ralph ted on any market or depressed area in a market 
sation with a minimum expense and the maximum 
e last chance for success. Loose ends lose campaigns! 
Tie them up by making sampling a part of your 
t next advertising program. 
The Peck Distributing Corporation with 15 years 
AL. experience, with a large uniform force carefully 
4 3 supervised, can handle any family-to-family sam- 
s, "to pling or literature distributing job—ANY WHERE 
_ IN THE UNITED STATES. 
int 
ld : 
so 
eit g 
be ™ CORPORATION 
a271 Madison Avenue, New York 
— ; Telephone: CALedonia 0545 
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Fesru ARY 6, 
Selling Grief The manager of 
to the a force of sales- 


men selling a spe- 
Salesman cialty directly to 


the home tells us that he has just 
sent out a letter to his men the 
object of which is to “sell them 
grief,” as he terms it. “I’m tell- 
ing them,” he says, “that there is 
a great deal of unemployment— 
I’m painting almost as black a pic- 
ture of the current outlook as they 
would spread before me if I gave 
them half a chance. 

“Then I proceed to sell them this 
grief. I point out that they have 
their jobs. I suggest that if they 
were to lose them it might not be 
easy to land another. I tell them 
that there is always some business 
to be had by going after it and 
that it’s up to them to go after it 
and get it. In other words, I em- 
phasize the fact that slack business 
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isn’t any excuse for slack selling— 


to the contrary, they must sel] 
more strenuously today than ever 
before.” 

Many sales managers would call 
that heroic treatment which might 
be just as likely to kill as to cure 
This sales executive replies to that 
objection by saying that today 
management has simply got to be 
hard-boiled. It can’t afford to 
keep any weak sisters on the force. 
Produce or get out—that’s his idea 
of the business platform dictated 
by current conditions. 

Therefore, he maintains, if his 
letter does kill off a few salesmen, 
they will be those men who would 
most likely have been fired shortly 
anyhow. The worth-while men, he 
insists, will buck up and give their 


jobs all that is in them. And if 
they do that, he is confident they 
will turn in more orders, even 
though they fail to equal last 


year’s sales records. 


Cutting The temptation 
Down for a salesman on 

. the road to use 
Salesmen’s jis reports as ali- 
Reports bis and to send in 


“words” instead of orders, has occu- 
pied the attention of many sales 
executives. Reports from men at 
the point of sale and their analyses 
of market conditions are very often 
extremely valuable to the man in 
charge of sales at the home office, 
but when bare-handed selling is 
needed, long reports and verbose 
letters to the boss take up time and 
waste effort. 

One firm, which last year offered 
prizes to the salesmen offering the 
best suggestions from the road and 
required daily reports from its men, 
has recently reversed its policy 
It is trying for the next three 
months the policy of no reports at 
all from salesmen. 

At the recent sales convention 
the men from this selling staff were 
brought into the company’s research 
laboratory for a full day of the 
convention. They had the benefit 
of a talk from the manager of the 
department and then were given 
plenty of time to familiarize them- 
selves with what this department 
was doing to adapt the company’s 
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product to a multitude of new 
yses. At the end of the session 
the sales manager told each one 
of his men that he didn’t want any 
more daily reports from them. He 
was going to turn them loose in 
their territories to search out new 
business, working for new sales 
outlets to which the basic product 
could be adapted as had been sug- 
gested by the research department. 
Then at the end of each week if 
any man had a constructive sug- 
gestion for the factory, because of 
a new use he had discovered, he 
was invited to substitute that for 
the usual report. Orders could be 
sent in any time. 

“No man worth his salt,” said 
the sales manager, “ever went into 
a district in which he did not ex- 
pect to do a larger business than he 
finally secured. This type of sales- 
man, the only kind we want, would 
rather put a few more hours on 
his constructive work than in writ- 
ing his modest reports telling us 
he should have done better. 

“The other type of man, who 
uses a report as a medium for ex- 
cuses and alibis, may cure him- 
self, if instead of justifying his 
own failure to himself each night, 
he spends that amount of time in 
trying to analyze why he failed 
and how to overcome his weak- 
ness.” 

There is a whole lot of sound 
psychology in that statement. Daily 
alibis and excuses have a definitely 
bad effect on the man who writes 
them. In addition, they are likely 
to mislead and confuse the produc- 
tion department. 

The prospect’s excuse for not 
buying often takes the form of 
criticism of the product, its ap- 
pearance, price or style. If all 
such criticisms as written in sales- 
men's reports were taken seriously 
the product would be changed each 
week. 

Constructive criticism of the 
product can more often be dis- 
covered among final consumers of 
the product, by special research if 
it seems necessary, and is more 
likely to be valuable than excuses 
for not buying offered by men who 
can't say “yes” to a salesman every 
visit. 
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The long daily sales report is 
one of the fancy trimmings of sell- 
ing which while valuable in easy 
days, must now come up to the bar 
of careful analysis and be judged 
for its real usefulness. 


Being Fruitful work 
Interesting has been done in 
to the the last decade 
oO by manufacturers 
Customer = and_ wholesalers 


in teaching their retailers to ob- 
serve better accounting and cost- 
keeping methods and considerable 
progress has been made in showing 
the dealer and his clerks how to 
practice more effective salesman- 
ship. But, according to a state- 
ment recently made by Sam Rosen- 
blum, president of the Nebraska 
Retail Grocers’ Association, to his 
fellow dealers, it is not sufficient 
for a retailer to be simply a better 
buyer and salesman; he must also 
make his store “interesting” to his 
customers. 

“Buying power does not make a 
store clean,” said Mr. Rosenblum. 
“Buying power does not of itself 
make a store interesting to a shop- 
per.” 

There is scarcely any question 
that the faculty of being “interest- 
ing” has a material bearing on the 
success of any retail establishment. 
In some cases it depends upon the 
personality of the dealer and the 
ability with which he imparts his 
geniality or alertness to his clerks, 
thus imbuing his shop with an 
atmosphere attractive to his pa- 
trons. In other cases, it depends 
upon the external appearance and 
internal arrangement of the shop 
itself, not to mention prompt and 
intelligent service. 

Herein lies one advantage which 
the independent dealer may enjoy 
over the chain store. The latter’s 
clean looks and prompt service do 
not always make up for a certain 
coldness and impersonality which 
are almost inseparable from large- 
scale and scientifically efficient op- 
eration. In making and maintain- 
ing personal contacts even the 
small dealer will continue to have 
an edge on the great organization. 

The problem of manufacturers 
and wholesalers who wish to bol- 
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ster up the independent, then, is to 
teach him to be “interesting” as a 
merchant as well as brisk as a 
seller, and to show him that for 
all his weakness in buying power 
as compared with the chain, he 
possesses certain other aces which 
he has only to use properly in 
order to hold his own in his com- 
munity. 

To be “interesting” to one’s cus- 
tomers is to have an asset that can 
readily be converted into cash. It 
has to do with the accumulation 
and merchandising of good-will. 
And the failure to have it explains 
why many otherwise efficient man- 
ufacturers find competition just as 
worrisome as the retailer does. 


Buried Under A few years ago, 
Vice- when large com- 


panies were be- 
Presidents coming ever 
larger and it became necessary to 
re-distribute executive functions, a 
practice grew up of creating mul- 
tiple vice-presidents who were 
virtually supreme in their respec- 
tive spheres and who enjoyed a 
high prestige in company councils. 
Thus, there was a vice-president in 
charge of production, another in 
charge of sales, and so on. 

Vice-presidents continued to 
multiply and expand. Indeed, a 
certain well-known banking insti- 
tution created so many vice-presi- 
dencies that it was humorously re- 
marked that a gun could not be 
fired out of a Wall Street window 
without winging a score of these 
important officials. 

Certain companies then took an- 
other step and made it a rule that 
to fix or change a policy, the con- 
sent of all the vice-presidents must 
be obtained. This arrangement 
was all very well for the time be- 
ing, but now when many firms are 
finding it desirable to reconsider or 
alter old policies, multiple vice- 
presidencies are in some _ cases 
proving to be a stumbling block. 
Where the unanimous consent of 
as many as six or a dozen high 
officials is necessary, it is naturally 
difficult to reach a quick decision 
on any important matter. And so 
valuable time is lost while vice- 
presidents debate. 
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Many a business can justly claim 
to be sound at bottom, which is not 
so at the top. An organization 
that has grown unwieldy through 
sheer weight of officialdom is 
rarely ready to execute strategic 
moves, and companies that have 
grown top-heavy will find them- 
selves at a disadvantage when 
prompt action is called for. Even 
vice-presidents can become a costly 
luxury under such circumstances. 


We understand 


Capper-Kelly ‘ 
Bill Protects ‘hat an impres- 
sion exists in cer- 
Wholesalers tain quarters that 
the amended Capper-Kelly Bill, as 
reported to the House, incorporates 
changes which would permit a 
producer to specify minimum re- 
sale prices, but would not extend 
similar privileges to wholesalers. 
In other words, the assertion is 
made that the amended bill per- 
mits price maintenance agreements 
or contracts only between the 
original producer and the retailer. 
Were this true, it would w- 
doubtedly provide a loophole as 
wide as a barn door through which 
those who wanted to circumvent 
the bill could escape. For example, 
a chain store could easily set up a 
dummy wholesale company and by 
trading through it, dodge all re- 
sponsibilities under the bill. 
We asked Senator Arthur Capper 
for an authoritative opinion on this 
point. He writes: 


The bill as amended by the House 
co not differ in principle nor in 

ect from the original measure. 
The amended bill permits the manu 
facturer to contract with the whole 
salers; this contract may provide 
that a similar contract shall be made 
by the wholesaler with retailers as 
to the resale price to consumers. 


Congressman Clyde Kelly tells 
us: 


Such an impression is a misrepre- 
seritation of the facts. ‘The bill, as 
amended, permits the manufacturer 
to contract with wholesalers as to 
resale price. It also permits the 
wholesaler to contract with the re- 
tailer as to resale price to con 
sumers. The manufacturer will have 
power to protect his final resale 
price which is the principle in the 
bill. 


These two statements ought defi- 
nitely to settle that point. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FOUNDED in the belief 
that reputation would 
follow a concentration 
of effort in serving with 
extra thoroughness the 
individual requirements 
of a limited number of 
advertisers. 


Ten busy years have jus- 
tified that belief, while 
the gradual development 
of personnel is making 
possible a slowly ir- 
creasing list of clients. 


*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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Chicago Council Devotes 
Session to Radio Advertising 


Radio advertising was discussed from 
the standpoints of advertiser, advertising 
agency and radio station at last week’s 
meeting of the Chicago Advertising 
Council, a representative of each out- 
lining his views and experiences. 

Speaking for the advertiser, Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard, advertising manager 
of Henry L. Doherty & Company anc 
the Cities Service Company, expressed 
the belief that the greatest value of 
radio advertising is the interest which 
it creates in the company’s publication 
advertising, sponsorship of programs 
arousing curiosity on the part of 
listeners. 

Melvin Brorby, 
Brorby, Inc., advertising agency, 
phas:zed these points: 

1. Synchronize the radio. program with 
the other mediums being used; tell the 
same story at the same time, but give 
the radio selling talk in small doses and 
let the printed advertisements carry the 
burden of information and detailed sales 
arguments. 

2. Build the program around personal- 
ities and so design it as to be especially 
adapted to the market to be reached. 

3. Build a unified program, one that 
hangs together, starting from the pros- 
pect’s interests and working to a climax. 

Miss Judith Waller, of WMAQ, 
stressed the importance of paying well 
for talent, thereby avoiding costly medi- 
ocrity in the program. 

* * * 


of Needham, Louis & 
em- 


Heads Community Campaign 
Committee for Dayton Club 


Richard D. Sutherland, advertising 
manager of the Dayton Savings and Trust 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of a special publicity committee of the 
Dayton, Ohio, Advertising Club to work 
with the Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
in outlining a proposed community cam- 
paign. 

* * * 


Alpha Delta Sigma Installs 
New Chapter 


The Walter B. Cole Chapter of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, professional advertising 
fraternity, was installed recently at De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. This 
is the twenty-seventh chapter to be in- 
stalled. Arthur Hallam, grand _ secre- 
tary, and Robert Mark Gray, of Chi- 
cago, were in are of the installation. 

* 


Association of Bank Women 
Elects Minnie A. Buzbee 


Minnie A. Buzbee, manager of the 
business extension department of the 
American Southern Trust Company, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has been elected regional 
vice- president of the Association of Bank 
Women for the Mid-western district. 
The association is composed of 250 wo- 
men bank executives. 


Advertising Club News 


Pacific Clubs Hold Three-Da 
Conference 


Pacific coast advertising clubs will 
concern themselves more definitely with 
advertising, will try to dignify adver 
tising in a more special way and wil! not 
think of it alone from a cash dividend 
viewpoint but as a progressive medium 
in all human activities. These were 
some of the outstanding conclusions and 
decisions reached in the three-day cor 
ference held in Portland last week }, 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa. 
tion. 

President Raymond P. Kelley in his 
address at a luncheon meeting on the 
last day of the conference recommended 


that the advertising clubs get behind 
President Hoover’s program of con 
struction, that they sell the public o 


prosperity and look at “2 ~e | from 
the consumer *s viewpoint. Mr. Kelley's 
topic was “Advertising’s Next Big Job.” 


At the annual convention of the 
P. A. C. A. to be held in Spokane ix 
June, the topics for the three-minute 
speech contest, an annual feature, will 


“How Advertising Saves,” “How 
Advertisin Educates,” and “How Ad 
vertising Protects.” 

Fifty delegates attended from clubs 
in California and throughout the rth 
west states. Discussions centered aroun 
the problems of advertising ~ Fy mat 
agement, the first two days being given 
over to this topic. 

T. W. LeQuatte, executive vice-pres. 
dent of the Advertising Federation of 
America, was present as the represer 
tative of President C. C. Younggreer 

. * * 


be, 


Birmingham Bureau Elects 
Crawford Johnson, Jr., has been elec 
ted president of the Birmingham, Ala 
Better Business Bureau, succeeding 
Herbert Baum. Other officers elected 
are: F. M. Jackson, first vice-president 


Morton Simpson, second vice-president 
E. M. McPherson, secretary, and Philip 
Oster, treasurer. H. G. Mitchell was 
re- -appointed general manager. 

“Our records indicate,” Mr. Baum 
points out in his report for last year 


“that several thousand persons, by cor 
tacting with the Bureau before they it 
vested, were saved certain financial loss 
The Bureau handled 4,749 inquiries, 
cases and complaints received from mem 
bers of the public, business firms, banks 


chambers of commerce, real estat 
boards and others. 
“The Bureau made 1,445 investig 


tions to determine the accuracy of adver 


tising, such as comparative prices, 
material content, trade names, bait aé 
vertising, etc. 

* * 


F. P. Seymour Elected Director 
of Chicago Council 


Frederick P. Seymour, vice-president 
in charge of advertising of Horder’s 
Inc., has been elected a r of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Adver 
tising Council, to serve for one year. 
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A RECORD 


worth announcing! 
xr 2? ® 


VERY national advertising client of this 
agency enjoyed a more prosperous 
year in Canada in 1929 than in 1928. 
And in practically every case, 1929 sales 
and profits were the highest in the history 
of these companies. 


We, ourselves, had the largest year in the 
history of our business. 


Serving, as we do, advertisers in over 20 
lines of business and working intimately 
with them, we have a complete knowledge 
of current sales, expected sales, selling 
expense, general conditions, sales and ad- 
vertising plans. And with this knowledge, 
we are able to see for progressive and 
active companies a bigger year in 1930 
than in 1929. 


We shall be glad to outline the method of 
operation and the experience of this agency. 


h kk * 
~) The 


BAKER ADVERTISING AGENCY 


LIMITED 















The Little 





FINE example of the value 
i of being explicit in advertis- 
ing copy comes from a far-West- 
ern member of the Class. It is also 
a demonstration of the fact that 
people will read large, closely filled 
advertisements if the subject mat- 
ter is interestingly arranged and 
clearly described. 

The Provident Loan Association 
of Los Angeles had accumulated 
in its loan department something 
like $750,000 worth of unredeemed 
diamonds and watches on which 
for the last forty years it had been 
loaning money to jewelers and in- 
dividuals. It wanted to clean out 
this entire stock before the holi- 
days. So the company ran a series 
of newspaper advertisements in six 
focal newspapers beginning Decem- 
ber 1, and in large space (the first 
advertisement was a page) item- 
ized in separate boxes as many ar- 
ticles as the space would hold. The 
advertising frankly called these ar- 
ticles “unredeemed pledges” and 
told how they had accumulated. 

“Each item was illustrated,” said 
Lloyd R. Uhlenhart, in charge of 
the company’s advertising, “its 
name and sale price printed boldly 
near it, with a brief description 
of its features and mention of its 
original retail price, then directly 
under the illustration the state- 
ment that the company would loan 
the purchaser 80 per cent of the 
price he paid if he wanted to bor- 
row money on the article, figur- 
ing out in each case exactly how 
much that would be and printing 
it in the space. For example, if 
the article was a diamond ring 
priced at $650, the copy said, ‘We 
will loan you 80 per cent—$520.’ 

“So successful was the campaign 
that the company practically cleaned 
out its entire stock of unredeemed 
articles with the appearance of the 
final advertisement on December 
23. The highest single sale was 
a $10,000 item featured in one of 
the early advertisements.” 

. ee 


A friend of the Schoolmaster 
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Schoolmaster’s 





recently returned to his high 
school to attend a reunion of its 
alumni. Being an advertising man, 
he was particularly interested in 
an exhibit which the classical de- 
partment of the school had ar- 
ranged for the occasion. This ex- 
hibit included a series of large 
pieces of cardboard hung along 
the sides of one of the classrooms 
on which were pasted advertise- 
ments clipped from current maga- 
zines with names of products, and 
companies, trade-marks, copy head- 
lines and descriptive terms derived 
from Latin underlined in red. 
These posters were in them- 
selves quite a clever bit of adver- 
tising designed to sell the alumni, 
many of whom were parents of 




























ot 
children soon to enter high school, 
on the fact that Latin is not neces- 
sarily a “dead” language but of 
great value in giving to the child 
a background which will enable 
him better to understand many 
terms which are creeping into the 
vocabulary of this scientific age 
Some of the advertisements which 
this friend of the Schoolmaster 
recalled as having a place in the 
exhibition were of Mobiloil, Co- 
rona, Frigidaire and Erector sets. 

The Schoolmaster can recall that 
in his school days the value of 
“taking up” Latin was a debated 
question. He is glad to see adver- 
tising come to the rescue of a lan- 
guage the study of which in his 
youth has helped him often. Some 
may shout O tempora O mores a 
an age when the classics must cry 
their wares, but in this day when 
countless products and _ interests 
are bidding for a person’s time, 
Latin also must speak out and ad- 
vertise its values. 

* * 


The publishing industry has come 
in for a great deal of discus- 
sion recently, and among. the 
points repeatedly emphasized about 
book distribution is that the aver- 
age bookseller is not a good mer- 
chandiser. The Schoolmaster ran 
across a curious circumstance re 
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Blotters 


L. the canyons 
of skyscrapers millions of 
workers find blotters a daily 
necessity. On every desk you 
find them. Millions of circu- 
lation at no mailing cost, for 
blotters usually travel free 
on the unused margin of 
postage. 

They deliver more mental im- 
pressions from each printing 
impression. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va., makers of 


Crandard 


gs 


\s a means of tying nationally advertised products to the 
local dealers, blotters are being used more extensively than 
ever. They are a “dealer help” that the retailer likes—uses. 
Write for a free copy of the Dictionary of Blotter Advertis- 
ing that suggests their varied uses for stockholder adver- 
tising, salesmen’s advance cards, trade advertising, dealer 
helps, ete.—ways in which blotters may be used by many 


industries. 











FOR SALE 


Addressograph 


Frames 
Used, Style N, 3-line 


350,000 round edge, shifting 
tab, $12 per 1,000; 130,000 
square edge, $5 per 1,000. 
Discount: 10 per cent on 


orders for 10,000 or more. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
TRAYS, used, Style B— 
3,000 at 50 cents each. 


All prices, f.o.b. Richmond, Va. 


P. O. Box 1616 
Richmond, Va. 














Personal 
ST 


A SERVICE FOR EXECU- 
TIVES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SALES 


Vice - President, in Charge of 
Merchandising, of old estab- 
lished advertising agency is 
relinquishing duties to devote 
his entire time to serving two, 


or possibly, three accounts 
where selling problems are 
paramount. 


If you want to make your ad- 
vertising dollars meet today’s 
competition, this man’s record 
will stand the fullest investiga- 
tion. Credentials of perform- 
ance will be furnished to those 
seriously interested. Inquiries 
from manufacturers invited. 


Address **H,”’ Box 185, P. I. 


4 4» 4» 4» 4m 
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cently which bears out the fact that 
the chain book stores at least are 
realizing this and attempting to 
correct it. 

In a department store in New 
Haven, the Schoolmaster found as 
manager of the book department 
(leased and operated by A. R. 
Womrath Company) a woman who 
had previously been buyer for the 
store’s corset department. She had 
been selected as manager of the 
Womrath book section not because 
of her literary training (she was 
a decidedly un-bookish person), but 
simply because of her successful 
merchandising record. What this 
department needed, apparently, was 
not “literary” atmosphere, but good, 
common merchandising sense—and 
this ex-corset buyer had it. 

When the Schoolmaster talked 
with her she had been in charge 
only four weeks and was still 
somewhat frankly bewildered by 
the difference between merchandis- 
ing corsets and books, but she 
talked with confidence about mer- 
chandising her department just as 
soon as she got the routine work 
in running order. The School- 
master did hear her say to one 
woman customer: “Yes, madam, 
Hemingway’s one of our most 
popular authors; we can’t get his 
books in fast enough”’—in much 
the same tone as she might have 
discussed a corset style. And curi- 
ously enough, the woman bought. 

It will be interesting to know 
whether this buyer makes a success, 
because if she does it will bear 
out one mia: b> which has bao dl been 








Position Wanted i» FRANCE 
_England or Germany 


Practical business man with sound 
judgment, exceptional education, 
now holding important, executive 
position iri New York seeks _posi- 
tion abroad, preferably in Paris, 
London or Berlin. 

Has broad knowledge of business, 
including all phases of advertis- 
ing, agency practice, sales-manage- 
ment, research, publishing, office 
management, copy writing, mod- 
ern correspondence. Have good 
knowledge of French and German. 
Moderate salary because of desire 
to live abroad. Address 


“D,” Box 186, Printers’ Ink 
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INGS THE ADVANTAGES THAT COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE GIVE TO LIVING 





This is the 


telephone’s mission 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THIS COUNTRY, a new type of 
civilization is being reared—a civ- 
ilization of better opportunity 
for the average man, comfort and 
convenience, business enterprise 
and higher standards that enrich 
the daily life of all the people. 

To build for this new age, the 
Bell System in 1929 expended 
more than 550 million dollars. 
These millions were used to add 
new plant and further improve 
service. Hundreds of new build- 
ings, millions of miles of wire, 
chiefly in cable, eight hundred 
thousand new telephones 

-these were some of 
the items in the year’s 







program of construction. At the 
same time, better records were 
made for speed and accuracy in 
service. This American develop- 
ment of instantaneous communi- 
cation, of fast, far-reaching 
speech, belongs not to the few, 
but to the many. It is the aim 
of the Bell System to permit each 
personality to express itself with- 
out regard to distance. 

This is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall 
be able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is 
no standing still in the 
Bell System. 
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emphasized: That what the book 
trade needs is more people with 
good merchandising sense. 

sé 8 


After its first pre-showing at a 
New York hotel, the American 
Austin Car Company, a newcomer 
in the American automobile field, 
was able to announce that total 
orders received, checked and ac- 
cepted for the new Austin 
amounted to $23,000,000 and that 
applications calling for the pur- 
chase of American Austins, placed 
by other dealers and distributors, 
subject to customary credit and 
trade investigation, will represent 
an additional $15,000,000. 

This record of a new business 
should give heart to other manu- 
facturers. If a newcomer can 
show such promise, other busi- 
nesses might well take the cue that 
instead of sitting back and waiting 
for the spring boom they them- 
selves can speed the business mo- 
mentum by going ahead with their 
programs. 

* * 


Concurrent with a compliment 
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made recently to a group of ad- 
vertising women to the effect that, 
in time, their sex will dominate the 
advertising profession, comes the 
news from the Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation of another feminine 
invasion into a_ hitherto quite 
masculine field. Mrs. Claire Fahy 
has been appointed a demonstrator 
saleswoman on the staff of the 
Eastman division of that company. 
Mrs. Fahy, who is the wife of the 
chief test pilot of the company, 
will demonstrate and sell the new 
Eastman flying yacht. She will be 
a flying saleswoman. 

Women have previously been 
prominent in aviation. Mrs. Fahy, 
herself, was a participant in the 
recent women’s air derby in the 
National Air Races from Santa 
Monica to Cleveland. But wo- 
men’s aviation formerly had the 
aspect of an adventurous avoca- 
tion, rather than that of an honest- 
to-goodness trade. 

Is there not some insignificant 
calling, tucked safely away from 
the public eye, asks a member of 
the Class, where a man may be 














experienced, write, 
religion. 


Address “E 





A Real Opportunity for a good 
COPY WRITER 


Somewhere an exceptional Agency copy writer is 
looking for just such an opportunity. 
employed at present but restless about his future. 
He has an easy, fluent style, and is confident of his 
ability to fill an important copy job. 
experience with well-known agencies which may or 
may not have recognized his real merit adequately. 
If you feel that your writing style is sufficiently 
out of the ordinary and if you are thoroughly 
stating age, record, salary and 


’ Box 184, Printers’ Ink 


He may be 


He has had 
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ip of ad- 
ffect that, \ \ 
ninat 
Aircraft 
feminine a 
:. 
onstrator Two Salesmen 
F of the We have more inquiries than our present sales 
company, Ae 
fe of the force can handle and need two additional men. 
company, This company is in a strong financial position, 
the new is enjoying a consistent healthy growth and 
¢ will be makes few changes in personnel. If you are a 
a clean-cut producer of orders I think you will 
‘s. Fahy, be happy and satisfied with us. 
t in the 
in the Pressed Steel Salesman 
a This man should be under thirty-five, experi- 
had the enced in the sale of pressed steel and stampings 
avoca- and have a sound record as a producer. You 
honest- must know pressed steel. The type of custom- 
— ers you will handle demands a man with a 
y from strong personality and a wide experience. 
nf Material Handling Salesman 
——— The man for this position should be twenty- 
—— five or over and while experience in the sale 


of material handling equipment will help it is 
not of vital importance. The right man will 
d be able to prove his ability as a salesman, be 

experienced in selling to manufacturers and be 
a strong closer. 


In General 
You will be backed by strong national and 
direct mail advertising. Both positions pay a 
straight monthly salary and expenses. Don’t 
make your letter a formal application for a 
“job” but write me a friendly note and in 
strict confidence give me an intimate record of 
your education and experience, a personal de- 
scription, attach a small photo or snapshot, 
and tell me your ideas on salary. No refer- 
ences will be written without your permission. 
Write me personally in care of the company. 


W. G. ARMSTRONG 
Ass't to Pres. 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Warren, Ohio 
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In March GOLFDOM 


begins the monthly 


CLUBHOUSE SECTION 


GOLFDOM alone reaches every house 
manager of the 5,696 golf clubs in the 
United States. 





For selling food and beverages and 
kitchen, restaurant and house equipment 
GOLFDOM is all you need use to do a 
money-making job. 


Forms Close February 20 





THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
236 N. Clark St. Chicago 














———T 
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PUBLICITY | 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Phone WiSconsin 9144 


JOHN A. MORAN 


and Associates 
140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK | 




















SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER WANTED 


Chain-store organization with forty stores 
in Middle West wants Sales Promotion 
Manager to develop sales in its Paint 
Departments. This will be a traveling job 
and offers a wonderful future to the man 
who can make these departments produce. 

Give complete qualifications and salary 
now earning. 


Address ‘‘B,’’ Box 182, Printers’ Ink 
for the small 


HEL advertiser 


Experienced advertising manager han- 
dling complete advertising plans forsmall 
advertisers on part time can take on one 
or two more clients and give expert help 
at low cost. Jay Romac, Room 1514, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York. 
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sooner or later, hear the inevitable 
swishing of skirts? 
> Y 


Some months ago, the School- 


sample rooms of a few New York 
department stores. He told how 
atrociously salesmen are treated 
and asked whether something 
couldn’t be done about it. Subse- 
quent to this, Best & Co., New 
York department store, made a 
complete revision in their buying 
system. 

Now the Schoolmaster learns 
that the Garment Retailers ot 
America are working on the same 
problem. At a meeting on Janu- 
ary 23, attended by representatives 
of leading co-operative, central 
and resident buying offices, a plan 
was devised by a committee which 
it is hoped will alleviate the con- 
gested condition in resident buying 
offices in the morning. 

Says the association: “It seems 
that the crowding of the offices is 
constantly getting worse until it 








Wanted 
Cleveland Agency 


by a New York advertising 
Will consider outright 
All 


be held in 


man. 
purchase or an interest. 
information will 
strictest confidence. 

Address “C,” Box 183 
| Printers’ Ink 














Pacific Coast Representative 


Ten years’ residence on Pacific Coast has 
given me a valuable knowledge of trade con- 
ditions in that field, and merits the attention 
of Bastern concerns not fully satisfied with 
their present connections. 

The writer is a man of character, integrity and 
determination; blessed with vigorous health 
37 years of age. Is in position to offer valu 
eble service to well established concern. 
Interview arranged by addressing “‘R,”’ Box 3° 
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reasonably sure that he will not, 


master commented on the outcome 
of a sudden inspiration to visit the 
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has reached the point where 
neither salesmen nor buyers can 
properly function under the present 
state of affairs.” Accordingly, a 
“stagger” program has been sug- 
gested. Under this program, 
salesmen without samples will be 
received in the mornings from 
9.30 to 10.30 A. M. Salesmen with 
samples will be seen in the after- 
noon, 

rhe plan is now being put to a 
vote. If it is approved and car- 
ried out, the Schoolmaster prom- 
ises himself another junket some 
day into sample rooms. Perhaps 
he will have a more pleasant re- 
port to bring back after this new 
visit. 


C. B. Smeeton with 
G. F. McKiernan Company 


Cecil B. Smeeton, formerly with the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chi 
igo, has joined George F. McKiernan 
& Company, printers of city, as 
manager of the creative merchan- 
sing department. 


that 
and 


Tyler has joined the Jantzen 


P. S. 
Ki itting Mills, Portland, Oreg., as ad- 
rtising and promotion manager of 


their European markets. 








Advertising Composition 
House requires a man who 
can sell and service com- 
position accounts. He 
should have a following 
in the advertising busi- 
ness—and know the 
mechanics of advertising 
production. For the right 
man there is an excellent 
opportunity. Address W— 
Box 37—Printers’ Ink. 
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Who wants a good sales manager? 


Who is also a good manager of sales- 
men. 

Who is willing to prove his sales 
ability. 


Who has traveled all over the U. S., 
knows territories and markets. 

Who can follow a sales policy or formu- 
late one and carry it thru. 

Who has had valuable experience in the 
specialty and department store field. 


Who is in the early thirties, married, 
and is available in thirty days. 
Address “Q,” Box 34, Printers’ Ink. 
Executives 


If you wish results 
We have a client with a rare record 


of accomplishment who desires a 
change. ere’s his record: 
—Treasurer and General Manager two large 
corporations. 


—I!9 years’ successful experience covering— 
= Management and Prometion 
—Finance 

—Office Management 

—Manufacturing and Production 
—Supervising over 1200 employees. 
—Excelient connections—prominent business 
men—vankers. 

wt 


Address Box 39, Printers’ Ink. 











% Wanted: 
A COPYWRITER 


A leading national maga- 
zine wants an experi- 
enced copywriter to 
work on advertising 
promotion. Please state 
experience, age, salary 
expected, etc. 


Address “‘X,”’ Box 38, 
Printers’ Ink 
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W.Scott Ingram,Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West 


Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
SALESMEN with active letter shop cli- 


entele. Unusual opportunity with ultimate 
possibilities of becoming part of official 
family with fast growing young organi- 
zation. Room 1201, 235 East 45th St., 
New York City. 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 


Now handling several successful accounts, 
can service medium-sized advertiser on 
free-lance basis, 15 years’ experience. 
Reasonable. Box _ 529, Printers’ Ink. _ 


High Grade Monthly Publication or 

House Organ wanted by well cunvees 

printing plant in central New York. 

to 100 thousand edition, in 2 or 3 em... 
requiring exceptional typography and 

presswork Can handle art work, layout 

and engravings if advisable. Box 527, P. I. 


SALESMEN — Advertising or printing 
with high class following to contract with 
their accounts for their multigraphing, 
mimeographing, addressing and mailing 
requirements for an established N. Y. 
mailing-house. Will not interfere with 
present connections. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to make money. Room 1201, 
235 East 45th St., New York City. 


PUBLISHER’ 8S REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED—In each of following cities: 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Detroit and 
San Francisco, by three nationally circn- 
lated weekly newspapers, in the automo- 
tive field. 
THE TAXI WEEKLY 
THE GASOLINE RETAILER 
STREET TRAFFIC NEWS 

We offer a most liberal arrangement to 
the right men, and an opportunity to grow 
with publications that definitely cover their 
fields. Write in confidence, giving full de- 
tails. Associated Industrial Publications, 
54 West 74th Street, New York City. 




















HELP WANTED 
WANTED—ARTIST-LETTERER 


Capable of making direct mail layouts 
Good pay. Howard-Wesson Company, 
Advertising Counsellors, 44 Portland 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 

THE RIGHT JOB 








| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Wanted—Salesman for Community 
Advertising—three plans. Write 
Cartoon Advertising Service, 10465 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE— 
for printers pays liberal commission on 
contracts plus continuous income. Sales 

men familiar with printing and direct 

mail advertising preferred. Write fully 








to Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST WANTED 
Must be versatile, capable of handling 


general run of small agency work. Stat 


salary required and send samples. Ball! 
& Davidson, Inc., 221 Colorado Nat’! 
Bank Blidg., Denver, Colorado. 





Artist for Outdoor Advertising Work 
Branch of large national outdoor adver- 
tising organization has an opening for an 
artist who can make designs for outdoor 
painted copy and create new sales ideas, 
Opportunity the very best. Surroundings 
ae pea. This is just the place 


for a good snappy artist. Reply stating 
age, experience, references and salary 
expected. Box 526, poten Ink. 





WANTE 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Permanent position and increasing re 
sponsibility with a well known and suc- 
cessful Baltimore company (not an ad- 
vertising agency) for experienced adver- 
tising man. Must have discriminating 
judgment’and must write unusually good 
copy. Should have knowledge of layouts 
for newspaper advertising, klets, etc 
Should know printing costs, and how to 
spend budget economically. State age, 
education, experience, whether now em 
ployed, salary expected, and name at 
east two references. All information 
will be held in confidence, but do not 
apply unless you answer all foregoing 

questions. Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


Attractive Opportunities Now Open! 


Serve 


New York’s leading advertis- 
ing agencies with carefully 
selected agency-experienced 
men, from the junior to the 
highest executive. Christians 
under 40, seeking new posi 
tions or alert to better 
themselves, should call in 
person before 2 P.M. for con- 
fidential consultation with 
Walter Lowen (formerly wit! 
Calkins & Holden), Vocational Bureau 
Inc., 105 W. 40th St. (PENna 5389 
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Erb. 6, 1930 
paINtine SALESMAN WANTED 


e seeking a salesman who is al- 
-* established with buyers of printing. 
Ve do not want a man who is not estab- 
shed, because he would not fit in with 
have | to offer. ~__Box_ 546, ~ & 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Ss “wanted by figure man 


ho also does design and lettering. Long 
tising agency and litho shop expe- 

Age 40, married. $90 per week. 
523, Printers’ Ink. 








hat we 





ro 
RTIST — Versatile, 
sketches, finished work Specialist in color, 





ideas, layouts, 


ediums, ten years’ advertising expe- 
rience Desires reliable connection with 
future. Box 524, Printers’ Ink. — bs 
PERT PHOTO RETOUCHING 


—mechanical or illustrative, black 


ai 





und white or color, free lance. 
Box 528, Printers’ Ink. _ sy 
LAYOUTS . 


Six years national adver 
A-1 letterer. Some 
typography 
Ink 


ist fit copy! 
Agency trained. 
ed art — knowledge 
_Box 535, _ Printers’ 





married. 


Sales- Advertising Manager — 15 
years’ experience, with a record of 
real achievement, seeks connection 
in middle west. Box §32, P. L. 


chose a well- 


YO will be glad you 
rounded PRODUCER of copy, 
plans, magazines, dealer aids, 
ee@ publicity. welve years’ experi- 
eee ence. Box 536, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—experienced in black and 








white and color, in the modern 
manner, desires part time connec- 
tion. Box 539, Printers’ _Ink. 
LIFE JOB WANTED—Mt. Holyoke 
graduate, 32. Copy editing, rewrite and 
freading experience, technical and 
erary. Superior mind and New En- 
gland conscience. Write L. Stryker, 226 


W. 13th Street, New York City. 


ADVERTISING IN MAGAZINES? 


If you are using magazines, newspapers, 
r trade journals, the services of two ex- 
pert advertising agency men are available 
at no extra cost. Inquire Box 530, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
wants position with 
N. Y. PUBLISHER or AGENCY 
Formerly production man of 3 merchan- 
1 college graduate, 





lising trade papers; 27, 
writes copy, makes layouts, knows typog- 
raphy, engraving, make-up, art work. 
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Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy— Merchandising 


For some agency with diversified accounts 


demanding diversified copy styles, from 
technical to sophisticate, and needing but 
one exceptional copy-wise writer. Fifteen 
years on leading national, mail order, 


direct mail accounts, Familiar every de- 
tail of advertising practice. Better lay- 
outs, thoro analytical planning. Moder- 
ate sa'ary to start. Box 541, P. I 


PRINTERS’ INK 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Genuine, 
rare producer — newspaper, magazine, 
agency or sales promotion. Five years’ 
experience selling, copy writer, layout, 
reporter.. Age 27, married. Box 525, PLL I. 


SECRETARY- STENOGRAPHER 
Young woman, age 25, 8 years’ experi- 
ence in advertising and publishing. Ex- 
ceptional ability, pleasing personality. 
Capable of managing office detail. Ref- 
erences. Salary, $35. Box 547, P. I. 


~ PLANS—COPY > 


Not pounded-out plans, but sounded 
Not dashed-out copy, but thrashed 
Age 27, university graduate. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 

FOR SALE—Imagination, initiative, 
sonality, and 
experience sell 





out. 
out. 
542, 





per- 
angen plus six years’ 
ing newspaper advertising 
to any business with a real future. Em- 
ployed. Age 30. Single. Protestant. Will 
go anywhere in the East for reasonable 
salary. Write now. Box 533, P 
SPACE SALESMAN 
Young man wishes connection with publi- 
cation. University graduate. Four years’ 
advertising and merchandising experience. 
Interested only in position with future 
worth hard and intelligent work. Salary 


requirements modest. Box 544, P. I. 


Trade Journal Representative 
Unusual opportunity to obtain thoroughly 
reliable man. Western Manager for one 
publisher eight years. Hard worker, good 
producer, excellent agency connections in 
Middle West. Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Check That Agency Schedule against 
cold-turkey figures. Have sixth sense 
analyzing and interpreting circulations 
for protection advertisers. Saves money? 
‘es, plenty; more important makes 
money by weeding out costly, ineffective 
media. Now employed in undesirable 
community. Box 545, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN WHO SPECIALIZES in writing 
result-getting letters has broad selling 
experience, successful record in advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, including pro- 
duction of house organs, catalogues, etc., 
prefers connection offering opportunity to 























acquire financial interest, 38, married, 
employed. College graduate. Finest ref- 
erences. Box 538, Printers’ Ink.. 


Assistant-Secretary to editor or adver- 
tising executive. Young man who can be 
trusted; develop ideas; relieve of respon- 
sibilities; meet people, situations with 
confidence; also handle secretarial work. 
Private secretary 4 years, expert steno 

rapher, foreign travel; university grad- 
uate, editor publications; fiction writer; 
publicity. Married, 26. Has assumed, 
wants responsibilities requiring  initia- 
tive, ideas. Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 


OUTSTANDING COPY WRITER 


Having exceptional layout ability, with- 
out supervision or direction created prom- 





inent NATIONAL hundred-thousand to 
million-dollar magazine and newspaper 
advertising—variety highly successful 


MAIL ORDER—many HiREC T MAIL 
analyses, plans, etc—-WINDOW DIS- 
PLAY ideas and ensembles; accustomed to 
handling difficu't problems. New Yorker; 
go anywhere. Box 531 Printers’ Ink. 
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Freshen Up the Leader 

BD: DD on do i660 6s 00600 och ct stecissebaebberbewsbecesbdcec. 
The Poor Rich Young Man 

H. M. Baxer, Manager, Sales Personnel Dept., B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 1 
In Changing the Package Don’t Be Afraid to Go the Limit 

Ge Cee 0 60.0.5 60m 05 6508000600666 ib bene cdeeeenbeebbdsidekseee. 17 
What Six Large Agencies Report About Advertising Appropriations...... 26 
Don’t Bedevil the Printer! 

BN I, ake Sa wie deb ne 666.6 b5ednnn 50 snd sediad Reseeeheeeetsebes 33 
How Elastic Should the Sales Quota Be? 

L. D. H. Wexp, Director of Research, The H. K. McCann Company..... 4] eC 
Why Should a Copy Writer Sign His Work? 

Joun F. Arnpt, John Falkner Arndt & Company................e0000: 52 
Why Advertisers Sell Private Brands to Chains.....................445.. 57 
eS Grn 6 Sc Sac ot ce cdecctvactscsddevedtecovakstetccsbetssees sy IS 
Some Statistics on Retail Food Outlets... ............ cece cece een eecccees 608 Cg 
When the Salesman Complains, “Our Price Is Too High!” - 

A. H. Devre, General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company........ 65 Ww 
What Advertisements Are Copyrightable? C: 

Boyp L. Bartey, Member of the New York Bar..............cccceeeees 73 
Frigidaire Takes Its Convention to 12,000 Men a 

PE Bh is ca eedodacbncusdacencenhonvesasdbsbbesecssceddecese 81 
Gillette to Appropriate $10,000,000 to Advertise New Razor............. 93 ¢ 
What Questions Should the Advertising Agency Ask New Clients? a 

a Gs I NIGEE IN < 0 tv nse vieeeveccetesenceseouseunonssses 99 
Why Don’t Advertisers Foster Organized Agency Selling? 0 

Di UE: Wiss 6 ch é eee hh end oben dedtenddxembbbebakiesastebhekbaes ° 

il 


How Not to Start an Association Campaign 
NE Wis sn 5's c wie ShnOes 6ahngbbindebeesesddaned obeceeeeances 113 









American Advertising Standards Are Being Accepted Overseas 
nn. .-. toed ded dene 4 ee ndiliea ade ébacetanse ses 






Advertising Now Sets Out to Do Its Biggest Job 
Joun H. Dunnam, President, The Dunham-Lesan Company 


How and Why Canaries Are Being Trade-Marked 






SN it i3 0 a vied 62 laine pian web abies lek Kheesnebdemmielinns.« 

Selling Grief to the Salesman—Cutting Down Salesmen’s Reports— 
> Being Interesting to the Customer—Buried Under Vice-Presidents— 
Capper-Kelly Bill Protects Wholesalers. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom... ...... 2.2.0... cc cc cccccccccuccees 
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Key 
Markets 
To Produce 
1930 
Profits 


Commodities that were 
added to fill out a line now 
must make way for the real 
profit makers. Salesmen 
that have gone stale must 
give place for the hard- 
driving producers. Mar- 
kets that have cost more to 
serve than they paid in 
profit must be wiped off 
the sales map. 

When advertising and 
selling effort can no longer 
be aimed at the horizon 
but must concentrate on 
those markets where 

rofits are commensurate, 
Tribune Town offers the 
tremendous purchasing 
power of 12,000,000 people 
resident in a small, com- 
pact area. When competi- 
tive conditions demand 
the most productive and 
economical in methods, 
the Chicago Tribune pro- 
vides blanket, dominant 
coverage. 

When extra power is 
needed tocarrya company 
or a sales staff over the 
fighting months of 1930, 
the Tribune with 800,000 
circulation on weekdays 
and over 1,140,000 on Sun- 
days stiffens the attack and 
produces immediate sales 
returns in‘T ribune Town. 

Ask a Tr.bune man to 
give you the details. 


Chicage 
Cribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


. 

















